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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


With respect to the names of the Nor- 
man Chiefs contained in Wace’s poem, 
T. P. B. further remarks, that ‘‘ Mr. J.G. 
NicHo.ts (quoted.in p. 254), is wrong in 
calling Eudo cum Capello (the head of the 
house of Haie) ‘the Eudo Dapifer of 
Domesday,’—the latter being quite anc- 
ther person, namely Eudo Fitz Hubert 
(de Rie}.’’ In reply to this, J. G. N. is 
enabled (through the kindness of Mr. Sta- 
PLETON, to whose communications he was 
so deeply indebted in the ‘‘ History of La- 
cock Abbey,’’) to make the following 
statement :—On referring to Domesday 
Book, and to the monastic history of the 
founders of Colchester Abbey, quoted by 
Dugdale in the Monasticon, it must be al- 
lowed that the identity of the Eudo Da- 
pifer of apg with Eudo filius Hu- 
erti (de Rie) is fully established : but that 
Eudo cum Capello, Lord of Lithare, was 
also a Dapifer we have first the testimony 
of that accurate writer, Ordericus Vitalis, 
who in the third book of his history, (Du- 
chesne, Script. Norm. p. 489), says, that 
Ernald of Echaufour, son of William Ge- 
roie, married Emma daughter of Turstin- 
Halduc ; that, after the death of Ernald by 
poison, slre withdrew with her orphan chil- 
dren to her brother Eudo, Normannici Du- 
cis dapiferum, who held the first rank for 
power and wealth amongst the chieflords of 
the Cetentin, in which district Lithare is 
situated. Echaufour is in the immediate 
neighbourhood of St. Evroul, and Orderic 
was thcroughly acquainted with the his- 
tory.of its Lords. 2. The charter of foun- 
dation of the cell of Boxgrave, the gift of 
Robert de Haia to the monastery of Les- 
say, founded by Turstin-Halduc and his 
son Eudo, in Normandy; printed in the 
Gallia Christiana, vol. x1. instr. col. 233. 
It bears date Anno Domini 1115, and in 
it Robert de Haie is thus described—Ro- 
bertus de Haia filius Radulphi senescalli, 
scilicet, Roberti Comitis Moritonii, nepos 
Hudonis DAPIFERI Guillelmi supradicti 
Regis: King Henry being called son of 
King William, a few lines above. 

In the memoir of Dr. Pearson, p. 359 b. 
line 2, for unfading read unfailing. The 
very correct engraving of Dr. Pearson’s 
portrait was executed by Mr. J. Possel- 
white. 

With respect to Bishop Van Mildert’s 
parliamentary conduct on the Catholic 
Question, we inconsiderately followed a 
newspaper statement. He resisted to the 
last what has been commonly called Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, and a Speech of 
his against the Bill of 1829 may be found 
in the Mirror of Parliament, and his sen- 


timents are also briefly stated in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, vol. xc1x. i. 358.— 
It was also a mis-statement in p. 427, that 
no previous Protestant Bishop had been 
buried in Durham cathedral. 

In the memoir of Lord Stowell, p. 428 b, 
line 18, for 1657, read 1767; and in 
p- 430b. line 32, for 1779 read 1799; 
also in the note in p. 428, for the Rev. 
Edward Brewster read the Rev. John 
Brewster ; and in the same page, a fitter 
is not an owner of colliers, but the inter- 
mediate factor or broker between the coal- 
owner and the ship-owner. The term 
*¢ hoastman,’’ which occurs in Lord Stow- 
ell’s baptismal registry, is synonymous 
with “fitter ;’’ and there is anincorporated 
Company of Hoastmen in Newcastle. 

In the account of Mr. and Mrs. Whit- 
lock in p. 438, it is stated that Mr. Whit- 
lock died in America in 1799; this is 
erroneous, Mr. and Mrs. Whitlock re- 
turned together from America to England, 
and he lived at least thirteen or fourteen 
years after that period, part of the time in 
Newcastle, and part in London or Bath, 
or some southern district of the kingdom, 
and he died, as far as we have been able 
to ascertain, in England, at some period of 
time subsequent to 1812 or 1813. 

W. H. B. remarks : ‘‘ The expectations 
which have been holden out by various 
journals, that the public was soon to 
be favoured with the entire work of Philo 
Byblius, from a MS. said to have been 
lately discovered at Oporto (see our De- 
cember number, p. 636), must be dis- 
appointed by the assurance of a learned 
and most respectable gentleman in Portu- 


gal, that no such MS. has been heard of ~ 


there, and that there is no such convent 
as the one named in the notice referred to. 

JONATHAN OLDENBUCK states : In the 
** Memoirs of the Ancient and Honour- 
able House of Stanley,’’ 4to, Manch. 1767, 
p. 46, col. 1, it is asserted that Sir Ed- 
ward Norres, of Speke, who served under 
‘the Stanley ’’ at Flodden-field, ‘‘ brought 
from the deceased King of Scotland’s Pa- 
lace all or most of his princely library, 
many books of which are now at Speke, 
particularly four large folios, said to con- 
tain the Records and Laws of Scotland 
at the time, and worthy of the perusal of 
the learned and judicious reader.’? These 
precious folios are not mentioned in the 
Catalogue of the vast Library afterwards 
formed at Speke Hall. What has be- 
come of them? 

P. 350, b. line 7 from bottom, for 
‘* eldest son’’ read second. 
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TOPOGRAPHY OF THEBES, AND GENERAL VIEW OF EGYPT, &c. 
By E. G. Witxinson, Esq. 1835. 


THIS isa work of considerable learning, and very great and curious research. 
The topography of the Mother of Cities is more fully and accurately drawn, 
than it has ever previously been : the antiquities are more minutely detailed ; 
the history more correctly developed. It is indeed a work which the his- 
torian and the antiquary will alike consult with advantage ; and they will 
gratefully acknowledge the rich materials which are here collected for 
their scrutiny. Mr. Wilkinson has evidently devoted much time to his 
subject ; has remained long on the spot, pursuing his curious and profound 
inquiry with zeal and diligence ; and has united his own observations, to 
the knowledge he has gained from ancient and modern authors—from 
works of history and disquisitions on art. It is obviously impossible for 
us to abridge such a work as this; but we will extract a few parts, as we 
pass along, of more peculiar interest, and which will not demand the 
possession of that erudition, which but few possess. However knowledge 
may have travelled,—it has as yet been given but to few to lift up the 
mystic veil of Isis, and gaze upon the countenance of the goddess. 

This work is divided into nine chapters : On the Topography of Thebes 
—on the Gates of the Kings—Tombs of Priests and Private Individuals— 
on Luxor, and Karnak—on the Manners and Customs of the Egyptians— 
Journey from Alexandria to Thebes—from Thebes to Nubia—Chronology 
of the Kings of Egypt—Chronology of the Caliphs, and Western Kings of 
Egypt. 

. his Topography of Thebes, Mr. Wilkinson observes, that the great 
Temple of Karnak is the largest and most splendid-ruin of which, perhaps, 
either ancient or modern times can boast ; being a work of a number of 
successive monarchs, each anxious to surpass his predecessor, by increasing 
the dimensions and proportions of the part he added. At p. 10 he observes, 


‘¢ In this area (of the Temple of Rame- 
ses!!) on the right of a flight of steps 
leading to the next court, was the stupen- 
dous granite statue of a King seated on a 
throne, in the usual attitude of those 
Egyptian figures, the hands resting on his 
knees, indicative of that tranquillity which 
he had retired to enjoy in Egypt, after the 
fatigues of victory. The foot of this sta- 
tue, to judge from the fragments, must 
have been about eleven feet in length, and 
four feet ten inches in breadth. The sta- 
tue measured from the shoulder to the el- 
bow, 12 feet 10 inches, 22 feet 4 inches 
across the shoulders ; and 14 feet 4inches 
from the neck to the elbow. If it isa 
matter of surprise how the Egyptians 


could transport and erect a mass of such 
dimensions, the means employed for its 
ruin are scarcely less wonderful. Nor 
should we hesitate to account for the 
shattered appearance of the lower part, by 
attributing it to the explosive force of 
powder, had that composition been known 
at the time of its destruction. To say 
that this is the largest statue in Egypt, 
will convey no idea of the gigantic size or 
enormous weight of a mass, which, from 
an approximate calculation, exceeded when 
entire, nearly three times the solid con- 
tent of the great obelisk of Karnak, and 
weighed about 887 tons, five hundred 
weight and a half.’’” 


‘Mr. Wilkinson here informs us, that the granite Head now in the British 
Museum, which was taken from a building described by kim at p. 13, is 
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erroneously called the Head of Memnon. 


Mr. Wilkinson on Egypt. 


[May, 
It is like the Colossus before 


mentioned, of Remeses the Great, who founded the building. In describing 
the sculpture, which throws much light on the Egyptian method of war- 


fare, it is observed, 


‘The captives of these Asiatic nations 
are continually met with as slaves of the 
Kings and principal Egyptians ; and it is 
not improbable that the Jews, when esta- 
blished in Lower Egypt, purchased into 
their service some of these foreigners, who 
may have been from time to time for- 
warded to this country, like the slaves and 
Mamlouks of the present day. For though 
some of the Hebrews served the Egyptians 
after the accession of the 18th or Theban 
dynasty, (who from residing principally in 
the distant capital Thebes, knew not Jo- 
seph’s people), it appears from the Bible 
that on their departure from Egypt, they 
had s/aves as well as servants, in the mixed 
multitude which followed them. We can- 
not therefore consider Jews those figures 
of captives represented on the tombs: 
though Egypt may have reckoned Judea, 
and indeed all Palestine, as. forming part 


of their acquired territory, which at all 
events extended far beyond the limits of 
either. But it is more likely that Judea 
and many parts of Syria were regarded by 
the Egyptians as a friendly neighbour, 
than as a country they had subdued. Nor 
do I know of any sculptures which refer 
to the Jews, except those of their con- 
queror Sheshouk. It would indeed be an 
interesting fact to discover any thing re- 
lating to their residence in Egypt; but it 
is in Lower Egypt, rather than at Thebes, 
that these hopes are likely to be realised. 
The strangers at Beni Hassan have a bet- 
ter claim than any I have seen ; and if, as 
I imagine, the arrivals of Joseph and of 
his brethren date in the reign of Osirte- 
sen, when these grottos were sculptured, 
these figures may be looked upon with 
more than common interest.’’ 


In describing the magnitude and wealth of ancient Thebes, Mr. Wilkin- 


son says: 


‘* The epithet Hecatompylos, applied to 
it by Homer, has generally been supposed 
to refer to the hundred gates of its wall 
of circuit ; but this difficulty is happily 
solved by an observation of Diodorus, that 
‘many suppose them to have been the Pro- 
pylea of the Temples, (which are the real 
bulwarks and fortresses of Thebes), and 
that this metaphorical expression, rather 
implies a plurality, than a definite number. 
‘Were it not so, the reader might be sur- 
prised to learn, that this hundred-gated 
city was never inclosed by a wail !—a fact 
fully proved by the non-existence of the 
least vestige of it. It is not alone from 
the authority of ancient writers, that the 
splendour and power of this city, which 
could furnish 20,000 armed chariots from 
its vicinity, are to be estimated. But the 
extent of the Egyptian conquests, adding 
continually to the riches of the metropo- 
lis, the magnificence of the edifices which 
adorned it, the luxury of the individuals 


On the study of hieroglyphics, a 


who inhabited it, the spoil taken there by 
the Persians, and the gold and silver col- 
lected after the burning of the city, amply 
testified the immense wealth of Egyptian 
Thebes. The first step towards the decline 
and fall of this city was, as we learn from 
Diodorus, the preference given to Mem- 
phis, and the removal of the seat of go- 
vernment thither; and subsequently to 
Sais and Alexandria, proved as disastrous 
to the welfare, as the Persian invasion to 
the splendour of the capital of Upper 
Egypt. Commercial wealth, on the acces- 
sion of the Ptolemies, began to flow through 
other channels. Coptis and Apollinopolis 
succeeded to the lucrative trade of Arabia, 
and Ethiopia no longer contributed to the 
revenues of Thebes: and its subsequent 
destruction, after a three years’ siege, by 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, struck a death-blow to 
the welfare and existence of this capital, 
which was thenceforth scarcely deemed an 
Egyptian city.”’ 


subject of such great interest, and 


which appeared successfully and rapidly advancing under the diligence and 
" sagacity of M. Champollion and Dr. Young, Mr. Wilkinson says,— 


‘‘ With regard to the translation of 
hieroglyphics, M. C. must allow no one 
is yet sufficiently advanced in the language 
of ancient Egypt to enable him to trans- 
date literally an inscription of any length, 
or moderately complicated; though a ge- 
neral meaning may frequently be obtained. 


Time will, no doubt, do more, and we 
may hope to see this language interpreted 
with the same facility as many with which 
we have been long acquainted. But the 
steps must be s/ow and cautious ; and the 
only mode of convincing those who still 
adhere to a contrary opinion, 3s to trust 
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little to conjecture, or at least to state an 
uncertainty whenever it exists; to admit 
and correct errors when discovered ; and 


Mr. Wilkinson on Egypt. 
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interpretation to the groups, which will 
auswer to their meaning wherever they 
occur.’’ 


to settle a fixed rather than a temporary 


' At p. 81, Mr. Wilkinson observes,—“ Among the most remarkable of 
these tombs, is one containing the members of Amunophi's family, and 
some of his predecessors ; another whose wide brick roof and niche, bearing 
the name of Pharaoh, prove the existence of the arch at the remote period 
of 1540 B.C.” We are sorry that Mr. Wilkinson has not gone into a 
more particular description of this remarkable edifice: he mentions, 





speaking of the vestibule of a temple,— 


‘¢ whose walls, rent by the sinking of 
the ground and human violence, divulge 
a singular secret of Egyptian architecture, 
and acquaint us with the use of wooden 
dove. tailed cramps, which connected the 
blocks of masonry. Wood, in a country 
where but little rain falls, and where the 
stones are closely fitted together, lasts for 
ages, as may be seen in those sycamore 
cramps. The Egyptians calculated very 
accurately the proportionate durability of 
different substances, and the situation 
adapted to their respective properties. 
Hence they preferred hard stone to cal- 
careous blocks for the construction of 


climate of Egypt resists the action of the 
atmosphere much longer than either lime- 
stone or granite, and calcareous sub- 
structions placed beneath the soil, were 
known to endure when the contact with 
the salts would speedily decompose the 
harder but less durable granite. Poly- 
gonal columns may be considered the 
oldest of the Egyptian orders. If they 
are not the grandest, they are pre-eminent 
for the chasteness of their style, and un- 
doubtedly the parents of the Greek Doric, 
which perhaps borrowed its capital from 
another Egyptian column. The oldest 
Egyptian buildings are of limestone.’’ 


their temples, a stone, which in the dry 


Cap. ii. In alluding to the beautiful alabaster Sarcophagus in the pos- 
session of Sir John Soane, which was the cenotaph of the deceased 
monarch, Mr. Wilkinson observes, that Sarcophagus is a word of conven- 
tion. The stone (lapis azzicus) from which stone coffins originally 
derived their name Sarcophagus, destroyed the body in forty days. It 
was said to be from Assos, a town of Troas, or Mysia. He also has 
occasion to correct an error of the Father of History, when he is describing 
some drawings in the tombs, ‘ Herodotus says, the Egyptians were black ; 
but the distinction always maintained between the dark red hue of the 
Egyptians, the copper colour of the Ethiopians, and the black of the 
Africans in the oldest sculptures, amply proves that the use of this 
expression was as unguarded as it was incorrect.’ Soon after we are 
pleased to find our author doing justice to the calumniated name of Bruce 
—‘ that injured traveller, whose fault seems to have been, that he yisited 
and examined more than his readers, judging from themselves, would allow 
him credit for.’ 

Mr. Wilkinson more than once has observed, when speaking of the 
drawings of the Egyptians, and he repeats it at p. 139, ‘In observing the 
accuracy with which the general forms and characters of their animals are 
drawn, one cannot but feel surprised that the Egyptians should have so 
imperfect a knowledge of the art of representing the trees and flowers 
of their country, which, with the exception of the lotus, palm, and dém, 
can scarcely even be identified, unless the fruit, as in the pomegranate and 
sycamore, is present to assist us.’ Neither the camed nor the buffalo is 
met with in Egyptian sculptures. Perhaps the former had not at that 
time been brought to Egypt; and the latter, which is wild in Abyssinia, 
not theu domesticated. Pigs are rarely represented: the elephant has 
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been only once discovered on the walls of a tomb ; the bear in more than 


one. 


‘« That they borrowed nothing from the 
Greeks, will never be questioned by any 
one in the least acquainted with Egyptian 
antiquities ; though some have imagined 
that the accession of the Ptolemies intro- 
duced a change or even an improvement 
in the style of the Egyptian sculpture. 
A change had, indeed, already com- 
menced, and was making fatal progress 
during the era of those monarchs; but 
this was the prelude to the total decadence 
of Egyptian art, and shortly after the 
Roman Conquest, the human figure, the 
hieroglyphics, and even the subjects re- 
presented in the temples, scarcely retained 
a trace of their former spirit. Yet their 
edifices were grand and majestic, and the 
antiquary feels additional regret as he 
contemplates the remains of that era, be- 


Speaking of the latest epoch of Egyptian arts, Mr. W. observes,— 


speaking still the existence of Egyptian 
science, whose unworthy sculpture be- 
trays the secret of its downfall. Archi- 
tecture, more dependent on adherence 
to certain rules than the sister art, was 
naturally less affected by the decline of 
the taste and ingenuity of its professors ; 
and, as long as encouragement was held 
out to their exertions, the grandest edifices 
might yet be constructed from mere 
imitation, or from the knowledge of the 
means necessary for their execution. But 
this would never be the case with sculp- 
ture, which had so many more requisites 
than previous examples, or mere custom. 
Nor could success be attained by the 
routine of mechanism, or the servile imi- 
tation of former models.”’ 


The fifth chapter opens with a brief notice of the manners and customs 





of the ancieut Egyptians, deduced from a comparison of the sculptures of 
the tombs of Thebes, with the accounts given by ancient authors; to 
which are added some remarks on the agricultural productions and govern- 
ment of the present day. This is an interesting and very instructive 
part of the work. Mr. Wilkinson has some elevation plans from the 
tombs, by which he has been able to lay down the ground-plan of some of 
their ancient houses; and he has also been able to trace the plans of 
several of the real houses in the ruins of Alabastrum. These houses con- 
sisted frequently of a ground floor and an upper story, with a terrace cooled 
by the air, which a wooden mulguf conducted down its slope. The 
entrance was clesed by a door of a single or double valve, and the windows 
had shutters of a similar form. Sometimes the interior was laid out in a 
series of chambers, encompassing a square court, in whose centre stood a 
tree, or font of water. Many were surrounded with an extensive garden 
with a large reservoir for the purpose of irrigation. Lotus flowers floated 
on the surface ; rows of trees shaded its banks ; and the proprietor and 
his friends frequently amused themselves there by angling, or by an ex- 
cursion in a light boat rowed by his servants. Many of the wealthier 
Theban citizens possessed their country houses, or the sacerdotal and 
military nobles their parks, tapadeccovs, where they amused themselves 
with fishing, or the chase. The garden was divided into the vineyard, 
orchard, date and dém grove; besides the flower-garden, intersected by 
walks, shaded with rows of various trees, trimmed apparently in a rounded 
form. The vineyard was one of the principal objects of their care, and 
was watered by the pole and buckets, or by pails filled at the tank, and 
—_ by a yoke on their shoulders. Here Mr. Wilkinson makes the 
remark— 





*« That those who could invent machi- 
nery for the transport and erection of the 
stupendous blocks of ponderous granite 
which still remain to attest their ingenuity, 
could not be ignorant of a much less 
laborious mode of irrigation than mere 
manual labour. They were remarkable 


for their learning, and for their skill in 
every branch of science; and therefore 
however I feel inclined to admire the sage 
institutions and well-known wisdom of 
the Egyptian priests, I cannot but blame 
such marked neglect of the comforts of 
their people on these occasions.”’ 
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Perhaps the answer to this is, in the abundant population not requiring the 
assistance of machines for their domestic culture of the fields. The 
poorer people drank beer which they pressed from barley, and Diodorus 
says it was not much inferior to wine, and an acidity which we give by 
the hop was imparted to it by the lupine, and some Assyrian root. ‘The 
seeds and roots of the nymphtea lotus were eaten as bread; and the 
nymphza nelumbo, or faba Egyptiaca, was eaten in the same way. This 
last plant is not now known in Egypt, and the nymphza lotus grows only 
in small ponds or canals, but not on the Nile. The stalk and root of the 
papyrus were also eaten: Herodotus recommends it baked. The most noted 
trees were the the ficus sycamore, fig, pomegranate, peach, olive, persea, 
Palma Christi, the mimosa Nilotica, and the carob-tree. The juice of the 
pomegranate was used for its red dye, and was known under the name of 
balaustium or rodon—the rose. What tree the Persea was, does not seem 
quite clear ; Mr. W. considers it the Balanites Egyptiaca, no longer a native 
of the Valley of the Nile. The mimosa Nilotica is used in its bark for tanning, 
its wood for boat-building, its gum is sold in the markets. The grain 
cultivated was wheat, barley, doora, peas, beans, lentils, and many other 
- vegetables. ‘‘ The barley was smitten ; the wheat and the rye were not 

smitten, for they were not grown up.” Beans, the abhorrence of the 
priesthood, were grown in Egypt from an early time, but did not consti- 
tute, as at present, the chief food of the lower orders. What was the 
reason assigned for the priests considering beans impure, Mr. W. does not 
seem to think ascertained. He calied it a mysterious abhorrence, which 
Pythagoras probably borrowed from the Egyptians: perhaps there are 
some sexual ideas connected with the feeling. Flax, from which was 
made the fine linen of Egypt, was much grown, and sesamum for oil. 

For the sports of the field—fishing, fowling, and the chase, were those 
which the old Nimrods of Egypt preferred: but they had no double-barrelled 
Mantons, nor Spanish pointers, nor percussion locks: we are sorry to say 
that the venerable regal personages who sat on the throne of Egypt, knew 
no better sport than to catch geese in traps, or knock them down with 

“sticks ; and that the angler’s skill was confined to what men in Suffolk call 
‘ pritching for eels.’ The hippopotamus was killed in a manuer similar to 
harpooning whales: the lion also was used for hunting by the Egyptians, 
as we believe he is still in Nubia, but we should not conjecture with much 
success. The animals hunted with dogs were the gazelle, wild goat, 
sheep, stag, wild ox, ostrich, hare, and some beasts of prey. A standing 
army was maintained by the Egyptian government for garrisons and 
active service. The arms of the soldiers were a bow, shield, sword, 
battle axe, knife, spear, club, sling, and the curved stick still used by the 
Ethiopians, and thrown with such fatal accuracy and effect. ‘Their games 
were wrestling, cudgelling, catching the ball, leaping, racing, but not 
cricketing, which the god Hermes boasts is his last and noblest invention, 
and whith has only been practised subsequent to the dynasty of Osy- 
mandyas. 

‘The musical instruments were the harp, guitar, lyre, flute, pipe, tambo- 
rine, cymbals, drum, trampet. ‘The guitar was played with the plectrum, 
the drum beaten with the hand. At the entertainments, music and 
the dance were indispensable. The nobility arrived to dinner in a chariot 
and pair, with running footmen carrying a stool, as the steps of the 
carriage was an invention too refined for the builders of pyramids. If 
they stopt all night, they brought their inkstands. On entering the 
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dining-room, one servant took off their sandals, and another oiled their 
faces and hands; then a crown of flowers was put on their heads, and 
they were seated on low camp-stools: the ladies sat at a separate table. 
The furniture resembled ours—stools, chairs, sofas, ottomans, couches,— 
all made by good cabinet-makers, and neatly veneered. We are sorry 
to have to say, that at the ladies’ table moderation was not always 
preserved; and that they indulged rather too freely those satirical rascals 
their husbands, have perpetuated in too many paintings to leave any doubt. 
They dined, like Queen Bess and her courtiers, ‘about the prick of noon,’ 
and the table groaned beneath good joints of beef, fish, geese, and game, 
with vegetables and fruits: they used the same five-pronged forks 
which Adam and Eve did—to help themselves ; and neither English 
knives nor Chinese chopsticks were in use. Wine was handed about in 
porcelain or silver cups like Joseph's, and sometimes gold, and glass. 
After dinner, Rameses the Third, and Psamaticus the Second, and Osir- 
tesen the First, used to play at draughts, or laugh with the court-jester, 
or play tricks like the Grand Sultan with his buffoons and dwarfs. The 
lower orders had bull-fights, snake-players and conjurors, leapfrog, chuck- 
farthing, and many other games as well known by the Nile as by the 
Thames. 

With regard to their animals, the camel is not found in their sculptures 
or paintings; but it was well known in Egypt from a remote period ; 
see Genesis xi. 16, and they were among the presents made to Abraham 
by the Egyptian monarchs. They had oxen, long and short-horned ; 
sheep, goats, swine, gazelles ; but sheep were not eaten; they did not 
know the luxury of a fine haunch of mutton, such as one gets at the Bed- 
ford in perfection: goats were kept for milk ; and swine, under any form, 
sucking-pig, sausages, ham, or pork-chops, were never touched. It isa 
curious superstition that prevents their having milk.maids in Egypt ; the 
men always perform that office. They had good poultry: yards, and pigeon- 
houses, and hatched their eggs in heated rooms. They had not Fahren- 
heit’s thermometers, but from 86 to 88 would be the average heat given. 
In modern times their step-mother, the oven, only succeeds in raising her 
offspring during about two months of the year, from 23rd February to 
24th April. The industry of man was seconded by the fine climate of 
Egypt ; and the sheep were twice shorn and twice produced lambs in the 
course of one year. ‘Their money was in rings of silver and gold, and its 
value was ascertained by weight, its purity by fire. Gold was brought to 
Egypt, in rings, in bars, or fine dust. Gold mines existed in the Deserts 
of Thebais. Iron also was not unknown. Under the Ptolemies the popu- 
lation amounted to about seven millions ; the revenue to 12,500 talents, or 
about three or four millions sterling. They had commerce on the Red 
Sea, to Arabia, and Abyssinia. Nero employed Phznician mariners, who 
actually doubled the Cape of Good Hope twenty-one centuries before its 
-discovery by Dioz and Vasco di Gama. The Carthagenian expedition 
under Hanno was about three hundred years after. ‘Thus they knew the 
shape of the continent of Africa ; and it is said that Sonchis the priest 
gave Solon some information about America, but of what nature we do not 
know ;' for Solon kept it all to himself. However, some sober and 
judicious men see a sufficient resemblance between the Mexican and 
Theban hieroglyphics, architecture, &c. to make it possible that the 
Chactaws, Chippesaws, and Cherokees of the present day, are the lawful 
progeny of ees’ But this is a great truth, and we had rather decline 
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examining it, Their dress was atcording to their caste. ‘'Phe priests’ was 
much varied. ‘The workmen had merely a short apron fastened round the 
waist, The children were dressed by the hand of Nature, and the whole 
expense of bringing up a child to man’s estate, amounted to about thirteen 
shillings and sixpence. The men wore earrings, necklaces, and bracelets : 
* Pharaoh teok off his rig, and put it on Joseph's hand, and put a gold 
chain about his neck.’ ° 

The custom of embalming, though little understood in its details, is well 
known. The bodies of the poorer classes were wrapped round with palm- 
sticks, and deposited in pits ; sycamore and deal were used for the coffins 
of the mummies. The intestines were placed in jars, and buried near the 
sarcophagus : and wax figures of the four genii representing the four prin- 
cipal parts of the body, were deposited with them. Their glass and porce- 
Jain ‘vases were beautiful; and Mr. W. says they possessed an art, now 
lost, ‘‘ of carrying devices of various colours directly through the fused 
substances.’ Of the early epoch at which glass was known in Egypt, 
Mr. Wilkinson observes, that besides finding the process represented at 
Beni Hassan and Thebes, he has seen a ball of this substance which bears 
the name of Amunneitgori, who lived about the commencement of the 
_18th dynasty, about 1800 B. C.; it bas a slight greenish hue. 

To pass now from ancient to modern Egypt, we will give a short list 
of the seasons in which their principal fruits ripen : 


Mulberry—January. Figs—July. 

Seville Orange—Do. Sycam. Figs—April to Sept. 

Cucifera Thebaica—March, April. Prickly Pears—July. 

Apricots—end of May. Pomegranates—Aug. 

Peaches—mid. of June. Lemons— Do. 

Apples—end of June. Dates—August, (at Dahrout, the Dim 
Pears—Do. Trees, or Theban Palms first appear.) 
Carob—end of June. Oranges—October. 

Plums—June. Banana—November. 

Grapes—June, July. 





Of dates, there appear to be about twenty different kinds. The locality 
of the various plants is well known. Clover is abundant in Lower Egypt 
and the Delta; rarely cultivated in the Thebaid, where its place is sup- 
plied by gilbad. Rice exclusively belongs to the Delta and Oases. 
Cole-seed, selgam, poppies, lettuces, confined to Upper Egypt, where also the 
greatest quantity of holcus is cultivated. Date trees are more abundant in 
the North ; and vines, figs, roses, olives, are limited to the fyoom and the 
gardens of large towns. The culture of cotton, owing to the expenses, and 
the land and other taxes, is very disadvantageous to the peasant. Indeed 
the numerous exactions of the provincial governors have the invariable 
effect of leaving the peasant always in arrears. The revenue of Egypt is 
variously estimated, but appears to be between 2,100,000, and 3,000,0002, 
sterling. The salaries of some of the officers, civil and military, are far 
greater than suits our cheap government here at home, and the Member 
for Lincoln would certainly reduce them. Ahmed Pasha Taher, and 
Ahmed Pasha of Mekka, had each above 5060 purses, or 35,0007. The 
Kiaiha Bey has 3000 purses or 21,0007. ; a general of division has 400; 
a major-general 350; a general of brigade 300 purses, &c. These 
are all paid from the Government Treasury. The exactions of the 
governors of districts and their frauds, are a far more serious scourge to 
the agriculturist than the taxation of the Government, severe as it is; and 
Mohammed Ali is still looked upon by the peasant as his friend against 
sneaner tyrants. 
Gent. Maa. Von, V. 3N 
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The rent of houses varies from 5000 to 50,000 piasters. Interest of 
money per annum without security—60 per cent. Interest with security 
24 per cent. ; day’s labour of bricklayer | piaster ; price of a black slave 
(boy),500 to 1000 piasters ; Do. fora girl 800 to 1000 piasters ; eunuchs, 
1000 to 1500 piasters ; Abyssinian boys, 7000 to 1000 piasters ; white 
boys (Mamlouks), 2000 to 5000 piasters ; Ditto girls, 1500 to 10,000 
piasters. 

The famous emerald mines are far less interesting than might be sup- 
posed. They have been successively opened by the ancient Egyptians, 
the Caliphs, the Mamlouks, and the present Pacha, but have not produced 
emeralds of any value. ‘They lie in micacious schist, and numerous shafts 
of considerable depth have been excavated at the base of the mountain ; 
the largest extending downwards at the angle of 370, to the distance of 
about 360 feet, being 318 feet in horizontal length, and 215 in perpen- 
dicular depth. 

The earliest Egyptian edifices were built of lime-stone, which continued 
in use till the commencement of the 18th dynasty ; though the Pharaohs 
of the 16th had introduced sand-stone to build the walls of the larger tem- 
ples :: and its fitness for masonry, its durability, and the evenness of its 
grain, became so esteemed, that from that time it was almost exclusively 
used in building the monuments of the Thebaid. But as its texture was 
less suited for the reception of colours than limestone, they prepared its 
surface with a coat of calcareous composition. Their paint was mixed . 
with water, the reds and yellows being ochre, the greens and blues, from 
copper ; the former colours, and the lamp-black, are so carefully prepared, 
that Mr. W. has been enabled to form cakes of what remains, after a lapse 
of 3000 years, which might yet be employed in representing on paper the 
colour of figures copied from Egyptian ruins. The white appears to be a 
pure lime ; the brown, orange, and compound colours formed from a com- 
bination of the above. They were carefully kept from the effect of rain. 
We shall end by transcribing some observations on the pointed arch, as 
found inthe buildings in Egypt. 





‘‘The pointed arch was evidently em- 
ployed in Egypt some time previous to the 
accession of the Fatemite ‘dynasty, and 
consequently long before it was known in 
any part of Europe. The assertion of some 
antiquaries, that the pointed arch was the 
invention of our English ancestors, cannot 
be the result of minute or unbiassed inves- 
tigation: and it will be admitted by any 
man of sound judgment, that we are in- 
debted for our knowledge of Saracenic ar- 
chitecture to its parent countries, Syria 
and Egypt. Indeed, is it reasonable to 
suppose that we can claim the credit of 
having invented, as late as the 13th cen- 
tury, what was already in common use, in 
those countries, at least as early as the 
year 879 A.D. ; a fact, which I can with- 
out contradiction affirm, from a careful 
examination of a work supported and or- 
namented by pointed arches, and erected 


at that time by Ahmet ebn e’ Tooloon, and 
which, with its Cufic inscriptions, bearing 
the date 265 of the Hegira, still exists in 
the Egyptian metropolis. Indeed, were 
the date not present to decide the ques- 
tion, the style of the Cufic would at once 
point out, to any one conversant with that 
character, and with the different forms it 
assumed at subsequent epochs, the anti- 
quity of these inscriptions ; and as in the 
case of the Meggleas, or Nilometer, at the 
isle of Rhoda, which is also constructed 
with pointed arches, remarkably well built 
with a central or key stone, would suffice 
to prove they were of an era anterior even 
to the accession of our Norman dynasty. 
The work of Sultan Nahem has also 
pointed arches, with an inscription bear- 
ing date 393 A.H. or 1003 A.D. the 7th 
year of his reign.’’ 


We now-take our leave of a work which has afforded us much very inte- 





resting information, concerning the inhabitants of a country, the oldest and 
most venerable which history acknowledges, and which is even now awful 
in its ruins—a country and a people, whose origin, &c. is perhaps alone to 
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be revealed by those mystic characters which have defied the scrutiny of 
time, and which in later days have only reluctantly yielded a faint glimpse 
of their mighty intelligence, as it has been wrested from them by modern 
science ; perhaps—for who can tell?—the light that seemed about to 
peer into these mysterious chambers, may be withdrawn, and a second 
darkness close for ever over the scene: 


Nec licuit populis parvum te, Nile, videre. 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
(Continued from Vol. IV. p. 462.) 


1811.—March 8. Went to the Oratorio: the same as before, nearly ; 
with the substitution of ‘‘ Pious Orgies” for an Italian air, by Catalani ; 
which she sang better than I expected. The whole went off more neatly 
and spiritedly than the former time. Braham aiming rather to show off 
his own powers, than to give effect to his subject ; but transcendant in 
« Deeper and deeper still ;” his voice thrillingly tremulous : playful with 
Mrs. Dickons in ‘* Together,” &c. Tinney coarse and heavy, but with pro- 
digious force and depth of tone. Painful effect from Gaskell’s counter- 
tenor, by sympathetic straining. 

March 14. Began Edinburgh Review, No. 27. They are disposed, I 
think, to favour too much Campbell's Gertrude of Wyoming ; they might 
have illustrated their conception of his merits, compared with Scott's,* by 
regarding the former as the Corregio and the latter as the Rubens of 
Poetry. 

15) Edinb. Rev. No. 34, under Mad. Deffand’s Letters, remarks of the 
Castle of Otranto, that the art of exciting surprise and terror, which forms 
its merit, has been carried so much further by succeeding authors, and 
that too without the ponderous machinery to which Mr. Walpole has had 
recourse, that the lustre of his work has become in a great measure 
eclipsed! This is nearly my opinion, as expressed in my Extracts, and 
which was strongly controverted in the last Ipswich paper but one (Suf- 
folk Chronicle). 

17. Edinb. Rev. No. 87, under Spence on Agriculture and Commerce, 
justly remarks that it is by assigning to each individual his peculiar task in 
providing for the wants of society, that men acquire that skill which ren- 
ders their labour more productive and beneficial ; that the greater the 
number of those who are joined in this partnership of labour and employ- 
ment, the more valuable will be the produce of their industry ; and that 
Commerce only extends this principle by allowing different nations to make 
respectively the best possible use of their soil and their industry. All 
parties in this way gain by an exchange of equivalents. 

20. Read Tucker's Introduction to his Light of Nature Pursued. There 
is a desultoriness in his style and manner, for which I have no mercy, on 
such topics as he has undertaken to treat; when, for want of sensible 
images, the utmost accuracy and precision of thought and expression are 
absolutely necessary to preserve clear and distinct conceptions in the 
mind. His facility and sweetness of manner are otherwise very captivating, 
and the defence on the other hand would be, that his disquisition is pro- 
fessedly explanatory, and of course excursive ; but what we want on such 





* The review of Gertrude of Wyoming in the Quarterly, was written by Sir Walter 
Scott, founded on a review submitted to him by another person.—Ep, 
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topics, is the result of investigation, though disguised in the shape of 
search, ‘ 

March 30. Burney quotes Mason with approbation, as asserting that 
the ancients had no “ Harmony,” and that what they called so, was merely 
what we term Melody, speaking of it as distinguished from modulated air, 
or song. It appears that periodical reinforcements of sound, occurring 
oftener than twelve times in a second, affect the ear as independent sounds. 
Dr. Burney distitguishes between equalising the harmony of the several 
sounds, which he removed, with respect to each other, and making all the 
twelve several keys equally harmonious by an equal temperament. 

April 2. The distinction of the Edinb. Review (No. 29), under Hamil 
ton’s Parliamentary Logic, between the principles which may be safely and 
perhaps wisely heldand avowed by a theoretic recluse, but which become false 
and pernicious when acted upon by practical politicians, appears as just as 
it is original ; and I perfectly concur in their ridicule of the attempt to teach 
the art of reasoning and speaking, which never effect more than a display 
of the ingenuity of the instructor. Their praise of Johnson's Essay on the 
Corn Laws, at the close, is liberal and masterly; and evinces a just ap- 
preciation of his powers. 

April 5. Read Prince Eugene's Memoirs of Himself—most lively, and 
amusing, aud exhibiting traits of a very superior mind; full of modesty 
and candour, eager to hail and embrace congenial merit in an opponent, or 
even a rival, and trifling with infinite ease, nature, and grace! Marlbo- 
rough s being greeted with presents, and he with fetes, is very characteris- 
tic of the two men. P. 150, he strikingly evinces the superiority of 
France—one nation, actuated by one will, civilized, and populous—over 
the Austrian monarchy, composed of five or six differently constituted 
members, with little attachment to the head. He speaks highly of the 
French armies, susceptible at once of discipline, fatigue, and enthusiasm, 
when properly commanded. Death, he acutely remarks, before it erases 
great recollections, revives them all in the first moment. Of Charles the 
Sixth, who was very grave, he remarks, that he loved buffoons, as is usually 
the case with people who are not naturally cheerful. On the subject of the 
King of Prussia, he remarks—“ I had been so successful in the higher tac- 
tics, as to care nothing about wheeling te the right or left, and the manual 
exercise.” He more than once expresses his earnest desire at the time to 
have fallen in battle ; not from fatigue of life, but because it was the en- 
thusiasm of a soldier. The sketches which he gives of his battles are so 
slight, that they would hardly suggest any distinct ideas even to a military 
man. 

April 10. Received this morning a most elegant letter from Dugald 
Stewart, in acknowledgment of my ‘ Diary’ sent to him. 

April 18. Began Hurd’s edition of Addison's Works. In a prefixed 
extract of a letter to Mason, and afterwards in the first annotation to Cato, 
he insinuates that the time of maturer taste and judgment will come, when 
Addison will be preferred to Shakspeare—an absurd contrast! In a note 
on Addison’s address to Lord Somers, he justifies the use of the compara- 
tive lesser: less, he thinks, should be joined with singular nouns, lesser 
with plural. In a note, on a note of Addison’s oa Ovid’s Phaeton, he 
eousiders ‘laid’ as the perfect participle of ‘ lay, —‘ lain’ of ‘lye.’ In the 
4th note on Cato, he condemns the now popular phrase of “planting 
daggers in the heart,” as strangely unnatural. In the next, he observes, 
that men of cold passions have quick eyes ; a remark strikingly exempli- 
fied in his ow person. In his prefixed inscription on Addison, he has 
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cautiously abstained from mentioning his politics, though a conspicuous 
feature in that great man’s life. In a note on the presentation poem of 
Cato, Hurd employs ‘disingenuity,’ instead of ‘ disingenuousness ;’ and 
afterwards, in the first note on the ‘Dialogues on Medals,’ observes that 
substantives terminating in ‘ess,’ especially if polysyllables, have an ill 
effect in our language ; but would he use ingenuity instead of ingenuous- 
ness!? In a preliminary note on Addison's Latin Poems, he observes, 
that the Virgilianism so conspicuous in his Latin -poetry and his English 
prose, consists—in opening a subject by degrees, in presenting it first in 
few and simple terms, and then in enlarging and heightening it by a more 
distinct and exquisite expression, till the description becomes as it were 
full blown, and is set before us in all its grace and beauty! This is acute, 
and I think just. In a note on the Dialogue on Medals, Hurd confirms 
Dryden’s preference of Persius to Lucan as a poet, by remarking that his 
expressions and descriptions are more pointed and peculiar, in which the 
essence of poetry consists. 

May |. Pursued Hurd's Addison. The satire of the Freethinkers 
writing against the existence of Fairies, is too fine, if not for my compre- 
hension, for my feelings. At first view, it would seem to carry another 
edge. Addison speaks of the impressions of grief and terror from a dream, 
as surpassing the effect of reality. Iagree with Hurd, that the stroke 
‘ when I awak’d,’—is inimitably contrived. 

May 4. Pursued Hurd’s Addison. Hurd always bears unnecessarily 
hard upon Steele. He seems to have caught some of Addison's spirit, 
and to endure no brother next the throne of his favourite. Addison con- 
siders the transition from air to recitation, as more natural than the 
passing from song to plain and ordinary speaking, as in the old English 
opera ; and only complains that we now employ Italian recitation with 
English words. Hurd (Spectator, No. 94) formally and strongly com- 
mends Addison’s throwing the preposition to the end of the sentence, as 
breaking the heavy majestic Iambic rhythm of our language, and im- 
parting extreme grace in all the lighter forms of composition ; and at 
the close of the same paper, he remarks that Addison in treating moral 
subjects shows himself to be in earnest, and not like Seneca solicitous to 
illustrate himself, rather than the truths he delivers (which are best seen 
by their own light) in the false grace of an ambitious rhetoric. This is 
just, and happily expressed. His resolution of “ many a man” into “ one 
man of many” (No. 105), is surely wrong, and contradicts his own 
explanation of the sense of the phrase. His representation of Addison's 
inconsistency respecting Brutus (No. 293) is perfectly just. It is sur- 
prising that Hurd, who possessed so acute an eye in detecting the 
blemishes which occasionally stain the purity of Addison's style, should 
have been guilty of such flagrant offences in his own. 

May 6. Pursued Hurd’s Addison (Spectator, No. 409). Hurd re- 
marks that the mystery of fine writing consists—lst, In a choice of fit 
terms ; 2nd, In a just grammatical construction of them; 3rd, In a 
pleasing order and arrangement of them :—by the first, a style becomes 
elegant ; by the second exact; and by the third harmonious. On the 
latter division he remarks, that this rhythm, this secret charm of numbers, 
is effected :—I1stly, by a certain choice and arrangement of words in the 
same sentence; 2ndly, of sentences forming a period ; 3rdly, of periods 
forming a paragraph,—and gives some excellent rules on each department ; 
the object of which is to produce a sonorous and numerous flow of language, 
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for ever varied. He considers (No. 411) Addison's papers on the 
Pleasures of Imagination as by far the most masterly of all his critical 
works. Addison repeats in this No. one of his thoughts in the Guardian, 
that a just relish for the beauty of accessible objects, natural or artificial, 
imparts a sort of property in them. Hurd justly questions Addison's 
judgment (in the 415th,) that the interior of the Pantheon at Rome, as a 
piece of architecture, affects the mind more than a Gothic cathedral five 
times larger in dimensions. No. 410, Hurd objects, and rightly, to the 
same relative, though indeclinable, serving two verbs which govern 
a different case in that relative. Waller's explanation of the different 
sense and proper employment of the verb ‘ should’ and ‘would,’ is certainly 
not exact ; like shall and will, they seem affected by the person in which 
they are used : ‘I should be guilty of treason if '—‘ He would be guilty of 
treason if’—. The sense is the same, but the terms are not convertible 
except by a Scotchman. Of Addison, Hurd happily remarks that his 
sense is deep, though the perspicuity of his style, like a clear medium, 
brings it up to the eye, and tempts an ordinary observer to look upon it 
as shallow and superficial. His adopted phrase “blown upon” (No. 464.) 
he considers as a metaphor from flowers, which being breathed and blown 
upon, lose at once their fragrance and lustre, Hurd, in No. 446, conceives 
that the Drama cannot possibly produce reformation, because no play will 
take that is not adapted to prevailing manners ; and to flatter the age is 
not the way to reform it. 

May 11. Looked over the 5th volume of Hurd’s edition of Addison. 
Addison remarks (Spectator 487) that the passions affect the mind with 
greater strength when we are asleep than when we are awake, and seems 
to consider it as part of a general principle, that the mind beeomes agile 
and perfect in proportion as it becomes disengaged from the encumbrance 
of the body. He quotes Fontenelle, as asserting that the ambitious and 
covetous are to all intents as mad as those who are confined in a mad- 
house ; only they have the good luck to have numbers on their side. 
Addison (No. 590) quotes the following distich from Cowley : 

Nothing is there to come, and nothing past, 

Bat an eternal now does always last. 
This is the germ of Crabbe’s and Campbell's celebrated thought. Hurd 
depraves, as much as he can, Addison’s compliment to Shakspeare, 
No. 592. Hurd (Guard. 155) calls Madame Maintenon the most virtuous 
as well as accomplished woman in the world. I should have expected him 
to be too prudish for such an assertion ; but he relied on the private 
marriage. 

May 21. Read, as I walked, Johnson’s Marmor Norfolciense, original 
edition ;—a highly curious tract, in Johnson's happiest and most playful 
style of ridicule. It might safely have been re-published : for the irony 
is too recondite, 1 should think, to have been very extensively mischievous, 
even at the time of publication, and Johnson's political reputation is quite 
impassive. 

May 25. Looked through the 5th and last volume of Hurd’s Addison. 
On Freeholder (No. 140), Hurd remarks, that ‘ Congreve had a great deal 
of wit ; but a man must have a furious passion for it, that can read his 
comedies with pleasure or even patience.’ I cordially agree with him ; on 


No. 45, he agrees that wit and humour employed as satire, never reclaimed 
vice or folly, but thinks they may do better: viz., prevent it. Pascal he 
calls the sublimest, as Addison was the most cultivated genius of modern 
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times. I cannot see (p. 285) how the belief in legendary* miracles proves 
that they were preceded by true ones, so that the very credulity of the 
Fathers is an argument for the truth of Christianity. Miraclesare surely 
a very obvious appeal for the truth of a divine interference ; and if man- 
kind can be imposed upon at one time, they may at another. I admit 
they will be more readily received when the mind is prepared for their 
reception. 





ETHIOPIA versus EGYPT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘' TRAVELS IN ETHIOPIA.”’ 





Tue Ethiopia of which Meroe was 
the Metropolis, as described by Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus, Josephus, Strabo, 
Pliny, and Ptolemy, is acknowledged 
without dispute by all the learned, and 
by ali travellers, to be the country above 
the First Cataract, extending thence 
not less than eight hundred and fifty 
miles along the valley of the Nile to the 
ancient capital. There are only vague 
reasons for supposing that city was at 
one extremity of the kingdom; but 
very many arguments in confirmation 
of the opinion, that the metropolis 
must have been in the interior of the 
country. The greatness and power of 
Ethiopia are evinced by the fact of 
three of its kings having reigned as 
conquerors over Egypt for the space 
of forty-five years. This circum- 
stance does not rest on the simple 
testimony of Manetho. The assertion 
of that historian is confirmed by the 
monumental inscriptions in Egypt, 
and by the remains of a splendid tem- 
ple in Ethiopia, built by Tirhaka, the 
last of these monarchs ; the date of 
whose reign, as well as the coincidence 
of name and title, prove him to have 
been the Tirhaka of Holy Writ. I 
think, then, that I am not too bold in 
asserting, and shall have no difficulty 
in proving to the unprejudiced reader, 
that the country which subdued for a 
time this most powerful of all ancient 
kingdoms ; which could adventure to 
compete for the empire of the world 


with the Assyrian princes; which suc- 
cessfully resisted the expeditions of 
Semiramis and Cambyses ; and of the 
former magnificence of which such 
splendid monuments of art still exist, 
must have been powerful and exten- 
sive. And a dispassionate exami- 
nation of the geological, historical, 
and monumental evidence upon the 
subject, would, I flatter myself, con- 
vince even the author of the article in 
the Edinburgh Review, who calls me 
his opponent, that Ethiopia must have 
been a more ancient kingdom than 
Egypt, and therefore may have been 
the birth-place of the arts and sciences. 
It would at least induce him to with- 
draw the bold and gratuitous asser- 
tions, that Shendy, as it existed before 
the Pasha’s invasion, was * probably 
more flourishing than the ancient 
Meroe’; that such as Metammah, 
still more desolate than Shendy, is at 
present, “‘such must have been the 
ancient capitals of Ethiopia’; and 
that, because the whole population of 
the country between Egypt and Abys- 
sinia, the Red Sea, and both banks of 
the Nile, does not now exceed a mil- 
lion, therefore it hardly could have 
been greater in ancient times. 

I have stated that the first great 
source of the power of Meroe was pro- 
bably the extreme fertility of the soil, 
and the abundance of her harvests. 
Those banks which are now in a great 
many instances covered with the sand 








* Certainly the belief in legendary miracles cannot prove that they are preceded by 
true ones; but in the first place, without the authority of the ¢rue miracles, the false 
or legendary one would not have been invented ; and the belief in the ¢rue one, led 
the unsuspecting and devout mind too readily to assent to the false. Whether 
mankind is imposed upon or not, as Mr. Green supposes to be the case, can 
alone be proved by the evidence attending the miracles. That they may be imposed 
upon, is no proof that they are: that a thing may be false, is no proof that it is not 
true. Besides, the Gospel miracles are to be taken in conjunction with the other 
evidences of Christianity: they are intimately connected with the Prophecies; in 
fact, they form part of them ; they are connected also with the internal evidence of the 
Christian Religion ; and it is this cumulative evidence that is to be considered.—Eb. 
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of the desert, were doubtless then over- 
spread with that rich soil which as- 
tonishes the traveller in Egypt; and 
her country was resorted to, perhaps, 
by the inhabitants of less favoured 
climes, as the richest under the sun. 
Again, ‘the first cause, perhaps, of 
her decline, was the failure of her in- 
ternal resources, in consequence of the 
Nile carrying down yearly to Egypt a 
portion of her richest soil, and the 
deserts encroaching on her plains. The 
inhabitants, finding thesoilsweptaway, 
would follow the course of the river, 
and establish themselves in Egypt.’ 
Upon which the Reviewer observes, 


‘« This is a bold theory, to say the least 
of it. But why does Mr. Hoskins impute 
such capriciousness to the bounteous Nile? 
Surely he ought to have explained how it 
could come to pass, that the same river, 
by the same process, should impoverish 
one tract of country, and enrich another. 
The plains of Sennaar are, we doubt not, 
as productive now as they were two thou- 
sand years ago; the Nile has not yet 
washed away their fertile soil, nor have the 
fields of Egypt grown a whit more pro- 
lific within the same period. The people 
dwelling near the site of ancient Meroe, 
could have told Mr. Hoskins, had he 
asked their opinion, that the Nile brings 
fertility wherever it comes, but never 
carries it away.”’ 


How then did the Nile obtain all the 
alluvial soil that we see in Egypt, and 
which has actually formed the Delta, 
except from the Upper Valley? Such 
at least, is the opinion of Diodorus. 
«* They assert,” he says, 

‘That Egypt, at the commencement 
of the world, was nothing but a morass ; 
and that the inundations of the Nile, car- 
rying down a great quantity of the allu- 
vial soil of Ethiopia, had at length filled it 
up, and made it part of the continent; 
and we see at the mouth of the Nile a 
peculiarity which seems to prove that the 
formation of Egypt is the work of the 
river ; after the inundation, we remark, 
that the sea has repelled on the shore 
large masses of the alluvial soil, and that 
the land is increased.’’ 


Many writers on Egypt, as I have 
before observed, have confirmed this 
statement of Diodorus. The gradual 
increase of the depth of soil around 
different antiquities, enabled the French 
savans, unassisted by the science of 
hieroglyphics, to decide in many in- 
stances, with tolerable accuracy, the 

2 


date of their construction. The depth 
of the alluvial soil has ever been, and 
still continues, increasing; and as 
this progressive increase may, in every 
instance, be ascertained, there must 
have been a period when there was 
little or none—when Egypt was a 
mere morass, or rather a desert. In 
accordance with this opinion, Major 
Rennell states, 


‘That all Deltas, as would appear by 
the sections of the rivers’ banks, as well 
as of the ground itself, to a great depth, 
are formed of matter totally different from 
that of which the adjacent country con- 
sists ; proving that they are the creations 
of the rivers themselves: which rivers, 
having brought down with their floods 
vast quantities of sand and mud from the 
upper lands, deposit them in the lowest 
place near the sea; at whose margin the 
current which has impelled them ceasing, 
they are deposited by the mere action of 
gravity.” 

At the time of the periodical inun- 
dation of the Nile, the river overflows 
its banks and rushes over the adjacent 
plains ; when the waters subside, an 
additional alluvial deposit is acquired. 
Thus the plains of Egypt are known 
to be gradually rising ; as, for instance, 
the ground near the colossal statue of 
Memnon or Amunoph, at Thebes, is 
at present about ten feet higher than 
it could have been when the religion 
of Ammun prevailed in Egypt. This 
is evident from the accumulation of al- 
luvial soil around the pedestal of the 
statue, and an examination of the 
plain on which it stands. The Re- 
viewer, indeed, scorns the idea, that 
Egypt has in the lapse of ages been 
formed of the soil of Ethiopia ; and he 
will probably say, that the process 
must have been very slow ; but in the 
earliest ages, when Ethiopia was a 
richer country, the deposit of alluvial 
soil must necessarily have been much 
more abundant than it is at present. 
As, however, he may not be aware of 
the immense quantity of debritus which 
large rivers that are always rapid and 
violent, are known to be still carrying 
with them to the sea, I shall take the 
liberty of intimating to him that, ac- 
cording to Lyell, 40 square miles, or 
25,600 acres, are mentioned as having 
been carried away by the Ganges, in 
one locality, in the course of a few 
years, and the annual deposit of that 
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river is said to be equal in weight to 
seventy-four such masses as the great 
Pyramid of Gheeza, which, according to 
my measurements, is 454 feet in height 
and 780 in diameter. And I can state 
to him, from my own knowledge, with 
regard to the effects of the Nile, that 
only avery few years ago, a large ex- 
tent of the alluvial soil of the plain of 
Dongolah was swept away by one of 
the inundations ofthe river. The Re- 
viewer, indeed, asserts that the plains 
of Sennaar are as productive now as 
they were two thousand years ago. 
Bruce, however, an eye witness, and 


who in this instance at least had no- 


motive for exaggeration, states, that 
most of the productive land in Abys- 
sinia, immediately adjoining to Sen- 
naar, has been swept away by the 
river. Again, the Reviewer says, 


‘¢ The mounds of rubbish which mark 
the supposed site of Meroe, commence on 
the very edge of the alluvial plain; so 
that, if Mr. Hoskins had noted carefully 
the nature of the soil he trod on, and 
considered at the same time that every- 
where throughout Nubia and Egypt the 
town stands on the borders of the Desert, 
at the furthest limit of the cultivated soil, 
he might have felt justified in inferring 
that, in the flourishing days of ancient 
Meroe, the limits of fertility in the adja- 
cent valley were precisely where they are 
at the present moment.” 


I did, however, remark the ground 
beneath my feet, and can assure him 
that the plain near Meroe is by no 
means at present a rich alluvial soil, 
as he represents it. For the most part 
it is covered withsand; and, although it 
is of considerable extent, yet it affords 
but a scanty pasturage of long, dry, 
yellow grass, toa few goats and sheep 
belonging to the neighbouring villages. 

Many passages in my volume 
refer to the destructive and fatal ef- 
fects of the encroachments of the De- 
sert. The Reviewer, indeed, endea- 
vours to maintain, that the temples 
throughout the whole valley of the 
Nile always were, as they are now, on 
the very verge of the Desert, in order 
to support his theory, that Ethiopia 
has always, from the remotest period 
of time, been the same; but, if he had 
previously heard the pitiful complaints 
of the peasants of the country, that 
they are more and more unable to re- 
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sist the overflowing desert of sand; if 
he had seen large tracts of more than 
one hundred miles in some places, on 
both sides of the river, nearly absorbed 
by this silent but remorseless invader ; 
he would surely have paused before he 
started so bold a theory as his favourite 
one,—that the present barrenness of 
Ethiopia is not greater than it was 
in those distant ages, in which the 
monuments were erected. When the 
ailuvial soil is not protected by a range 
of very neighbouring hills, or in some 
other peculiar manner, and especially 
when it is not guarded and cultivated 
by man, it gradually becomes covered 
with the sand which drifts both from 
the eastern and western deserts ; there- 
fore I deny the possibility of the plains 
near Kurgos, which are not so pro- 
tected, and which have long remained 
uncultivated, being, according to the 
Reviewer, as productive now as they 
were in former times. The facts 
which Lyell has collected, if known to 
the Reviewer, might have convinced 
him a fortiori of the destructive effects 
of drifting sands in the interior of 
Africa. The burying (says he) of se- 
veral towns and villages in England 
and France, by blown sand, is on re- 
cord ; thus for example, near St. Pol de 
Leon, in Bretagne, a whole village 
was completely buried beneath drift 
sand, so that nothing was seen but the 
spire of the church. In Suffolk, in the 
year 1688, part of Downham was over- 
whelmed by sands, which had broken 


loose about 100 years before froma . 


warren five miles to the south-west. 
This sand had in the course of a cen- 
tury travelled five miles, and covered 
more than one thousand acres of land. 
Also a considerable tract of cultivated 
land, on the south coast of Cornwall, 
has been inundated by drift sand form- 
ing hills several hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. By the shifting 
of these sands the ruins of ancient 
buildings have been discovered ; and 
in some cases, where walls have been 
bored to a great depth, distinct strata, 
separated by vegetable crust, are vi- 
sible. In some places, as at New 
Quay, large masses have been suffi- 
ciently indurated to be used for archi- 
tectural purposes. Another eminent 
geologist, Mr. Phillips, states that, 
‘The sand drifted by the A collects 
3 
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into particular forms. It is heaped against 
the old temples of Egypt, accumulated 
into irregular hills on the sea coast, round 
the roots and stems of Elymus Arenarius, 
and Arundo Arenaria; but on the wide 
plains of western Norfolk, and ona greater 
scale in the African deserts, it is scat- 
tered in a more equable manner. When 
ariver impedes its progress, the sand 
often fills up the stream on one side, 
with a shallow projection, and causes it 
to excavate the opposite bank.’’ 

Thus the Desert may almost be 
termed a natural chronometer, so gra- 
dual, so steady, and yet so certain, 
are its encroachments when unresisted. 
A student may imagine many rational 
theories in his closet ; but no person 
of judgment and observation could 
follow the Nile for any considerable 
portion of the distance between Shen- 
dy and Dongolah, without feeling 
sensible of the great change which 
must have taken place. 

‘‘Our author,” says the Reviewer, 
“exalts the commerce as much as its 
fertility.”’—After describing the admir- 
able position for commercial inter- 
course, I stated, 


‘*The commerce of Meroe may thus 
have been widely diffused into the centre 
of Africa, to the countries now ¢alled 
Kordofan and Darfour, which are only a 
short distance from the Nile ; nor is it im- 
probable that a powerful and enterprising 
nation, such as the Ethiopians then ap- 
pear to have been, may have extended 
their caravan trade to the kingdom of 
Soudan, Bornou, &c. and possibly even 
to the now impervious Timbuctoo.”’ 


Upon which the Reviewer says, 

‘« Mr. Hoskins’ supposition, that the 
inhabitants of Meroe pushed their trade 
up the White River, involves no less than 
the belief, that the whole of that region of 
the earth has changed its nature, growing 
continually more savage and inhospitable; 
while his conjecture that they penetrated to 
Timbuctoo, (which city, by the by, was not 
founded till the 13th century of our era,) 
excludes from view the paramount influ- 
ence of the Arabs in developing whatever 
commerce or civilization is now found in 
central Africa, and boldly assigns to are. 
mote age, what sober historical research 
will find to be of comparatively modern 
date.” 

I had introduced the phrase ‘now 
called’ when speaking of Kordofan ; 
but because 1 did not think it neces- 
sary to repeat the same qualifying 
term when speaking of Timbuctoo, the 


Reviewer takes advantage of the unim- 
ortant omission, and insinuates, that 
did not know that this city was not 

founded before the 13th century.— 
Every well-informed reader must be 
aware, that in thus speaking of the 
above-named places, | could only mean 
the districts now bearing those names. 
Also, I by no means exclude the influ- 
ence of the Arabs in civilizing central 
Africa; but I certainly do deny, that 
the darkness on which this civilization 
beamed, had, from the deluge to the 
era of the Saracenic conquests in that 
region of the globe, ever been the same. 
The Reviewer might as well say, that 
the inhabitants of the Oasis of Ammun 
or of Lower Nubia, were always as un- 
civilized as they are at the present 
time, and that the splendid edifices 
erected there were merely monuments 
of Egyptian conquests, and not in- 
tended to satisfy the wants and 
tastes of a civilized people; or he 
might broadly assert, that the torch of 
civilization, when once lighted, burns 
on steadily for ever. History, how- 
ever, tells us in every page, that the 
flame of cultivation and refinement 
kindles slowly ; and, that if it is not 
fostered and protected, it very soon 
expires. He might simply have ex- 
amined, in proof of this, the slow pro- 
gress towards civilization of the present 
kingdoms of Europe; and the fate of 
Babylon, Egypt, Carthage, and many 
other ancient kingdoms, might have 
brought to his recollection the melan- 
choly fact, that there are instances of 
even nations, as well as the districts 
on the banks of the White River, con- 
tinually growing more savage and in- 
hospitable. 

The Reviewer observes, that, 

‘‘The monuments of Nubia and Egypt 
display before our eyes the Ethiopian 
produce carried off as spoil, or paid as 
tribute to the conquerors. We can per- 
ceive those tributes to have consisted in 
slaves, ivory, ebony, ostrich feathers, 
gold, the skins of wild beasts, and other 
articles, which being for the most part the 
fortuitous produce of wild and barbarous 
countries, are the objects of a commerce 
confined within strict limits, and not ca- 
pable of indefinite extension.” 

Did the Reviewer arrive at this con- 
clusion from an examination of the 
grand Ethiopian procession, which I 
have published in four large coloured 
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plates in my volume? If he will but 
re-examine those plates, he cannot fail 
to perceive, as I have stated in explain- 
ing them, that from the richness of 
their offerings, the beauty, splendour, 
and great variety of the vases, rivaling 
the Grecian in the elegance of their 
forms, the abundance of gold and sil- 
ver, and the curious, tasteful, and able 
manner in which the latter are wrought 
into the form of the heads of animals, 
we have the very strongest proofs of 
the exquisite taste, knowledge, and 
wealth of the Ethiopians. 

Again, the Reviewer observes, 

“Mr. Hoskins is determined on giving 
a wide extent to the commerce of Meroe, 
and is at some pains to prove, that the 
transport of merchandize by camels is as 
cheap as that by water. We wonder it 
has never struck him, that though nearly 
every other animal at present known in 
the valley of the Nile is to be found re- 
presented in the painted temples of Egypt 
and Nubia, yet the camel is not among 
them. If he had observed this, he might 
have easily divined the well-authenticated 
fact, that the camel was little known in 
Africa before the time of Mahomet, and 
the conquests of the Arabs.” 

The naturalist will be amused at the 
assertion, that we have no right to con- 
ceive that any animal existed formerly 
in the valley of the Nile, except those 
which we find represented on the few pic- 
tured walls of the tombs and temples 
which still remain. If the fact was 
doubted by any one but the Reviewer, 
it would not be difficult to prove that 
many an Egyptian gourmand has 
feasted on various kinds of fish, flesh, 
and fowl, and yet has not had the gra- 
titude to represent them in his offer- 
ings to the Gods. But fortunately I 
am not left to mere conjecture and in- 
conclusive reasoning; my opinion is 
confirmed by the positive testimony of 
Holy Writ. In addition to the 37th of 
Gen. 25 v. where it is said, ‘‘ Behold, 
a company of Ishmaelites came from 
Gilead with their camels, bearing 
spicery, and balm, and myrrh, going 
to carry it down to Egypt,” where, 
therefore, and consequently in Ethio- 
pia, the camel could not be unknown, 
we have, in the 30th of Isa. 62 v., the 
following notice of Egypt in the time 
of the Ethiopian and Egyptian king, 
Tirhaka; ‘‘Into the land of trouble 


and anguish, from whence came the 
young and old lion, the viper, and fiery 
flying serpent, they will carry their 
riches upon the shoulders of young 
asses, and their treasures upon the 
hunches of camels, to a people that 
shall not profit them ;” from which we 
draw the same inference concerning 
the existence of the camel in these 
countries at this later period. 

In the historical chapter of my work 
I have given an account of the expedi- 
tion of Zerah, the Ethiopian, who is 
stated in 2 Chron. 14, to have come 
up against the Israelites with an army 
of a thousand thousand, that is, a mil- 
lion of men, and three hundred cha- 
riots. I allowed it to be possible that 
the expression of a thousand thou- 
sand might mean an immense host ; 
but I added, that we must consider 
that the army of Judah consisted of 
three hundred thousand ; and the army 
of Benjamin of two hundred and eighty 
thousand, numbers no less large than 
they are precise and definite; and I 
have virtually inferred, that the Ethio- 
pian army must either have been pre- 
cisely one million in force, or, from 
the fear of Judah and Benjamin, that 
it must have been an innumerable mul- 
titude. Let us see what the Reviewer 
says on this subject, 


‘We see no reason to believe that 
Zerah and his army issued from Meroe, 
save the intrinsic vice of our author’s hy- 
pothesis, which makes Meroe swallow all 
things, even that vaguest of all vague 
names, Ethiopia. Neither do we deem it 
a point of religious faith, to receive im- 
plicitly statements of this kind made by 
the sacred historians. It is totally to 
mistake the character of their age, the 
idiom of their language, and the spirit of 
their rhetoric, to suppose that their ex- 
pressions, descriptive of great numbers, 
are to be construed in a literal sense.” 


In recording this narrative, I have 
stated, that 


‘*T see no more reason to doubt that 
this Zerah was a king of Meroe, than that 
Tirhaka was such, who bears the same 
title in Scripture, of king of Ethiopia. 
The monuments of Egypt and Ethicpia 
fortunately confirm the correctness of the 
title of the latter, and shew us, that Tir- 
haka, called king of Ethiopia, in the 
Bible, was also king of Meroe. But be- 
cause no vestiges of edifices constructed 
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by Zerah, have survived the almost com- 
plete destruction of Ethiopian monuments, 
there is no reason why we should con- 
ceive, that the Ethiopia, of which he is 
called king, is not the same country which 
Tirhaka afterwards ruled.” 

The Reviewer, indeed, scarcely al- 
ludes to Tirhaka, the Ethiopian king, 
who assisted Hezekiah against Sen- 
nacherib ; but splendid temples, both 
in Ethiopia and Egypt, still bearing 
the name: of this king, the lists of 
Manetho, and the testimony of the 
Greek historians, when correctly an- 
alyzed, incontrovertibly establish the 
fact, that a native of the upper 
valley of the Nile, which the Re- 
viewer considers to have been never 
more populous and powerful than at 

resent, was actually king of both 
Egypt and Ethiopia, at the precise pe- 
riod which is mentioned in the Bible. 

The Reviewer says, 

‘*We have already hinted how much 
sophistry lurks in the indefinite applica- 
tion of the name Ethiopia. Of this our 
author’s pages furnish numerous exam- 
ples. Under the cover of this wide- 
spreading appellation he applies to Nu- 
bia, what Ludolf meant for Abyssinia, 
and thus antedates the spread of Christi- 
anity in the former country by two cen- 
turies.’’ 

The Reviewer first of all conceives the 
kingdom of Meroe never to have been 
greater than the present province of 
Shendy, and then, keeping his mind 
closed against the evidence that it 
must have been formerly more exten- 
sive, he treats all my reasonings as 
though they were applicable only to 
the immediate vicinity of the metro- 
polis. But, that the country, in the 
earliest ages called Ethiopia, and inha- 
bited solely by one nation, may have 
been gradually divided among different 
tribes of barbarians, is no more extra- 
ordinary or improbable than that the 
Trinobantes, the Brigantes, and the 
other fifteen tribes of uncivilized men, 
among whom England was divided 
when invaded by the Romans, should 
now bear one common name, and be 
considered as one people. Not only 
the natives of Italy, but all the na- 
tions subdued by Rome, gloried in 
enjoying the privileges of citizens ; 
and every people, that the republic 
subdued, was considered to be a por- 
tion of that immense empire. But 


how is it divided now? The period, 
fortunately, is not far remote, and 
many historical records remain of 
its dissolution and fall; yet, if none 
of the latter had existed, the anti- 
quary would bring forward ; mo- 
numental remains in all the neigh- 
bouring nations as incontrovertible 
evidence of the extent of its dominion 
in former times. That Upper Nubia 
then, before the Pasha’s conquest, 
was divided among various tribes, and 
that the whole region was wretchedly 
poor and barbarous, is not a sufficient 
reason for concluding that, in the 
earliest ages, it could not be rich and 
populous,—that it could not then be 
united with Abyssinia and other neigh- 
bouring districts,—that it could not 
form a powerful and illustrious em- 
pire. 
The Reviewer again says, 


‘We see no reason why we should 
admit that Meroe must have been, some 
time or another, a great kingdom; and, 
certainly, there is little or no positive tes- 
timony to that effect. When Pliny states 
that Meroe was said to have once con- 
tained 250,000 soldiers, and 400,C00 arti- 
ficers, hé only relates, at second hand, 
the fanciful tradition of by-gone great- 
ness.”’ 


It might have been supposed that 
the Reviewer would, after this, have 
undertaken to prove how it is that so 
little credit is due to the testimony of 
Pliny. Instead of which he attempts 
to withdraw the mind of the reader 
from the point in question, by some 
very absurd suppositions concerning 
the Sultan of Darfour, the King of 
Bornou, and the Emperor of the 
Turks ; and then, retailing an incon- 
ceivable narration of Abou Selah, an 
Arabian historian, he says, “‘ such kind 
of exaggeration is usual in oriental 
writers.”’ Certainly, this is the first 
time that I have heard Pliny, whose 
reputation as an historian has stood 
the test of ages, called an oriental, or 
have seen it insinuated that he is un- 
worthy of credit. We read, however, 
both in Herodotus and Diodorus, that, 
in the reign of Psametichus, 240,000 
Egyptian soldiers emigrated at one 
time into Ethiopia without causing 
any commotion in that country; and, 
therefore, we must conclude that 
the kingdom of Meroe had an army 
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equally numerous, and may here give 
to the Roman writer that credit which, 
in all other instances, is freely accorded 
to him. 

The Reviewer observes : 

‘‘ Whatever vague opinions may have 
existed in ancient times respecting the 
greatness of Meroe, they certainly do 
not appear to have been generally shared 
either by the keen-sighted Greeks, or by 
the sensible and experienced Romans. 
Eratosthenes and Agatharchides have left 
us lively descriptions of the tribes dwell- 
ing near the Nile from Egypt to Meroe, 
and from the latter place to the Red Sea: 
and yet these writers, whose fidelity is 
unquestionable, were quite ignorant of 
the greatness of Meroe. The Romans, 
in possession of part of Nubia, never 
suspected the existence of a powerful 
nation dwelling higher up on the river.’’ 

But were not Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus keen-sighted Greeks? and have 
they not spoken of the greatness of 
Ethiopia? Strabo also described the 
country, when its glory was passed 
away, and its power eclipsed by the 
active rivalry of Egypt. He does not, 
indeed, say much about the ancient 
metropolis Meroe; and why? because, 
as he informs us, the capital in his 
time was Napata, which is further to 
the north than the site of the former 
city. The Reviewer’s theory of the 
immutability of Ethiopia must be fal- 
lacious indeed, if he can procure no 
better authority to support him than 
the accidental circumstance of the 
greatness of Meroe not being related 
to us in the meagre fragments still 
preserved of Eratosthenes and Aga- 
tharchides. As to the silence of the 
Romans concerning this kingdom, it 
is acknowledged that all its glory and 
renown had passed away long before 
that warlike people gained possession 
of the country. And, since we find 
such slight notice taken by all their 
writers of the Sicilians and Etrurians, 
their immediate neighbours, it is only 
what might have been anticipated,— 
that they have not occupied them- 
selves much in investigating the for- 
mer state of a region, placed, in fact, 
beyond the boundaries of their em- 
pire. Still, even Roman history brings 
before our notice some celebrated 
queens of the name of Candace, and 
records also the greatness of Meroe. 
The Reviewer is apprehensive that I 
omitted to examine the original text 
of Diodorus, whilst he does not scruple 
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to pervert it in the most unfair man- 
ner for the purpose of supporting his 
own preconceived theory; I shall, 
therefore, take the liberty of present- 
ing to the reader the Greek text of the 
historian, accompanied by an exactly 
literal translation, as it incontrover- 
tibly proves, so far as such testimony 
is conclusive, the truth of my opini- 
ons. Diodorus, at the commence- 
ment of the third book, in giving the 
history of the Ethiopians, says, Acio- 
mas Towvv iotropovet mpwrous avOpwrav 
anavrov yeyovevar’ kat Tas amodetes 
Tourer eudavers evar pac, ott pev yap 
oux emndvdes edOovres, add’ evyyevers 
ovres ths xwpas, Sixatws avtoyOoves 
ovopafovra oxedov maparractouppaver- 
tat.—‘‘ But now they state the Ethio- 
pians to have arisen the first of all 
men, and they assert the proofs of 
these things to be manifest; for it is 
agreed, almost among all, that they, 
not having come as sojourners, but 
being natives of the country, are pro- 
perly called aboriginals.”—Again, dace 
de map avros mpwros karaderyOnvat 
Ocovs tipav, kat Ovovas emredew, Kat 
Topmas, Kat Tavnyupets, kat T adda de 
av avOpwra to Oeov tyswor.—* And 
they assert it to have been shewn forth 
among them the first to honour the 
Gods, and to perform sacrifices and 
pomps, and assemblies, and the other 
things by which men honour the divi- 
nity.”—Again, daor de xa tous Avyurr- 
Tous amrotkous éavT@y imapxerv, Oorpe- 
dos nynoapuevou tns amoxvas.—‘ Also 
they state the Egyptians to be colonists 
of themselves : Osiris having led theco- 
lony.”’—and ra de metora Tov voutpov 
tos Atyurrios brrapyew ArOtorixa, Ty- 
poupevns Tys madaas guvnOeras Tapa Tas 
aroioGeot’ to Te yap Tous Bacwdes 
Geovs vopiferv, Kat To wept tas tapas 
patiota omovdafew, Kat oka Toavl 
érepa mparrew, Atorwy imapxew em- 
Tndevpata’ Tas Te Tov ayadpatav Weas 
Kat TOUS T@Y Yypaypat@y TuTous ALOtomt- 
xous tmapxeww. lav yap Avyurruois ov- 
To@v ypappatev, Ta pev dnuwdn mpocayo- 
pevopeva travtas pavOavew, ta Oe iepa ka- 
Aovpeva trapa pev Tors Avyvrriots povous 
yiv@oKelv Tous iepets, Tapa TOV TaTEep@v 
ev amoppntas pavOavovras, mapa d¢ ras 
Abtow amavras rovros xpnoba rows 
tumos.—* And (they state) the most of 
the observances to the Egyptians to be 
originally Ethiopic, the ancient cus- 
tom being preserved among those 
having gone into colony : for the in- 
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stitution of the Ethiopians to be both 
to consider the kings to be Gods, and, 
most of all, to be interested about 
their sepultures, and to do many other 
such things. And (they state) the ex- 
pressions of the statues and the types 
of the letters to be Ethiopic: for let- 
ters (themselves) being peculiar to the 
Egyptians, all to learn those called 
Snpodn demotic, but the priests alone 
among the Egyptians learning from 
their fathers, in private, to know those 
called iepa sacred; but all among the 
Ethiopians to use these types.” 
Diodorus surely states in these pas- 
sages, with apparent acquiescence in 
the truth of the statements, that the 
Ethiopians are an original people ;— 
that the Egyptians are descended from 
them ;—that the Ethiopians taught 
the rest of mankind to honour the 
Gods, and offer sacrifice to them, and 
perform other religious rites ;— and 
that the Egyptians learnt from them 
most of their customs, such as to 
deify their kings, and to feel a deep 
interest about their remains, and most 
of their arts,—such as the style of 
their sculpture, and their symbolical 
and hieroglyphical writing. And yet 
the Reviewer boldly states that “it is 
by no. means evident that Diodorus 
entirely adopts the theory which he 
relates ;”’ and that ‘‘ he no where inti- 
mates the existence of a tradition that 
the Egyptians derived all, or even avy, 
of their knowledge from the Ethio- 
pians ; ” and again, that “ there is not, 
in fact, a single sentence in Diodorus 
which an accurate and discriminating 
critic can regard as good evidence 
that Egypt derived its arts, civilization, 
or even its population from Ethiopia.” 
Relying confidently, however, upon the 
simple force of words, and upon the 
good sense of my readers, I am per- 
suaded it will be evident to every one 
who peruses the above-mentioned pas- 
sages, that I have the undoubted au- 
thority of Diodorus for inferring that 
the knowledge of the arts and sciences 
descended to Egypt from Ethiopia. 
The Reviewer gives, as a quotation 
from the lst book of Diodorus, ‘‘ the 
Egyptians think themselves the most 
ancient of mankind ;’’ and then he 
adds the following quotation from the 
commencement of the 3d book :— 
**Some persons maintain that the 
Ethiopians are the most ancient of 


mankind.” The original, however, of 
the former passage is pact rot vuv Avyur- 
tot (vel secundum R. C. M. gaa 
tives Avyumtiot) kata tThv e& apyns Tov 
ddov yeveow Tpwrovs avOpwrous yevec- 
Oat kata tov Avyurrov, dia re THhv evypa- 
giav ths xepas kat dia thy pvow Tov 
NecAov ; and the correct translation of 
it is, ‘‘ Now the Egyptians, (or accord- 
ing to the R. C. M. some Egyptians) 
say, that the first men of all from the 
beginning, as to their origin, arose in 
Egypt, by virtue of the temperature 
of the region, and through the nature 
of the Nile ;” and the proper version 
of the latter passage, the original of 
which will be found above, is this,— 
‘they assert (or men say,) that the 
Ethiopians were the first of the human 
race, &c.”’ Inthe former case we have 
the Eyptians bearing a favourable tes- 
timony concerning themselves, the 
value of which testimony is dimi- 
nished by the consideration that the 
witnesses, being interested, may have 
been partial. In the latter case we 
have the opinion of men generally,— 
of witnesses much more numerous 
and perfectly disinterested, and there- 
fore especially worthy of credit. Now 
I ask whether the comparison of these 
two passages when correctly rendered, 
even without taking the accumulated 
evidence of the other preceding quo- 
tations from Diodorus, does not prove 
my opinion, with regard to the prior 
antiquity of Ethiopia, to receive a 
stronger confirmation than the theory 
of the Reviewer, from the pages of the 
Greek Historian. 

The Reviewer states that ‘‘ it savours 
of rhetorical exaggeration to assert 
that hieroglyphics were in Ethiopia 
understood by all,” and again, that 
“‘hieroglyphics are admirably adapted 
for monumental writing, but that they 
are too unwieldy to be the instru- 
ments of literature ; and that a nation, 
having no other means of recording 
thought than such as_hieroglyphics 
could afford, must have been sadly 
impeded and restricted towards civili- 
zation.’”” Diodorus, however, states 
distinctly in the conclusion of one of 
the above quotations, that all among 
the Ethiopians did use the hiero- 
glyphical symbols. And with regard 
to the objection that such symbols are 
so unwieldy, as even to be a bar to 
the spread of knowledge ; the Reviewer 
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has, I presume, only seen hieroglyphics 
elaborately executed on such monu- 
ments as are inthe Egyptian Museum, 
or in plates, where each bird, &c. ap- 
pears to have required the greatest 
care in delineation ; but had he ever 
observed any person accustomed to the 
copying of inscriptions in the lineary 
style, which is so common in papyri, 
he would probably be astonished at the 
rapidity with which a long tablet is 
conveyed upon paper. Supposing, then 
that the hieroglyphical language was 
(as is very improbable) the only one 
known in Ethiopia, I maintain, that 
it would have been sufficient for all 
literary and civil purposes. As a proof 
of this, the Egyptians wrote their me- 
moranda of even the most trifling oc- 
currences in that language. 

The Reviewer says, that ‘the mo- 
numents in Ethiopia will cease to be 
viewed as miracles, when it is consi- 
dered that they were of foreign origin, 
being for the most part erected by 
Egyptian kings ;” and he adds, “ that 
the consequence of this observation 
will be manifest when we come to 
consider the architectural remains of 
Meroe.” He could not, however, have 
come to this conclusion if he had only 
observed that the pyramids of Meroe 
are ornamented, in several instances, 
with hieroglyphical inscriptions con- 
taining royal names, which are not 
Egyptian but Ethiopic. And, as one 
of the smallest of these mounds bears 
a name with a royal title, we have 
strong ground for inferring that most, 
if not all of them, were sepulchres of 
kings and queens of the country. 

The Reviewer, who denies that the 
style of the sculpture is any criterion 
of the age, says, ‘‘ we doubt not that 
Mr. Hoskins relies chiefly for the proof 
of his hypothesis, the prior civiliza- 
tion of Meroe, on the supposed greater 
antiquity of its monuments ; and then, 
quoting a passage in my work, he 
adds, 

“Tt is thus that Mr. Hoskins endea- 
vours to maintain, by a reference to the 
perceptions of taste, the proposition else- 
where more openly expressed,—the pyra- 


mids of Assour belong without doubt to 
the remotest age.’’ 


The Reviewer must be aware, that 
there may be a similarity in the cha- 
racteristic peculiarities of the styles of 
sculpture, and yet a vast difference in 
the execution of those cognate styles. 
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Two specimens, for instance, might be 
taken from the Egyptian Museum, one 
of the sculptures executed in the time 
of the Ptolemies or the Romans, and 
another in the time of Rameses the 
II. The general observer would at 
once say, that they are both from 
Egypt; the representations of the fi- 
gures, and of the divinities, the pecu- 
liarities of the sculpture, and the 
hieroglyphical characters, are in both 
the same. But a more judicious and 
experienced observer would remark,— 
that the sculptures on one of these 
specimens were gracefully, delicately, 
and spiritedly executed, and the hiero- 
glyphics exquisitely engraved : where- 
as the figures on the Ptolemaic or 
Roman specimen would be clumsy and 
unpleasing, the composition less pure, 
and the hieroglyphics execrable: and 
he would hence infer, that, although 
they are evidently both from the same 
country, yet they could not possibly 
be of the same age. When the intel- 
ligent traveller in Egypt finds whole 
temples, and portions of temples, ex- 
hibiting such dissimilarity in their 
peculiar styles, he classes them accord- 
ing to their several degrees of excel- 
lence; and, when in addition he 
finds that the chronological order of 
succession of the kings, as derived 
from the lists of Manetho, and from 
the decyphered hieroglyphics on the 
different monuments, agrees perfectly 
with his own careful observations on 
the gradual decadence of the arts, 
which decadence is so clearly exem- 
plified by the sculpture on the tem- 
ples having the names of the different 
monarchs, he then becomes at once a 
disciple of Champollion, and a firmer 
believer in the testimony of ancient 
history. The Reviewer himself can- 
not but perceive, that 1 have been 
influenced, in no small degree, by the 
concurring voice of former ages, and 
by the strong supporting evidence of 
hieroglyphical and monumental] re- 
mains, in coming to my present opin- 
ion with regard to the rise of the arts 
in Ethiopia. 

The Reviewer states, that the sculp- 
tures with which the Pyramids are 
adorned, are always inferior to those 
of Egypt, and in general execrably 
bad; and that the hieroglyphics of 
the Ethiopian monuments are still 
worse than the sculpture; that they 
are ill cut, ill grouped, and sometimes 
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through ignorance inverted or other- 
wise misplaced.” He is quite mis- 
taken as to the style of the sculpture. 
It is indeed not equaltomuchatThebes, 
and therefore not what an Egyptian 
traveller would call the best; but it is 
universally superior to the later periods 
of Egyptian sculpture, and is in ge- 
neral very pleasing. And as to the 
hieroglyphics, they are very much 
superior to those in Egypt of the 
Ptolemaic or Roman ages: and the 
very defect which I have noticed in 
the Ethiopians not grouping them so 
well as the Egyptians, proves that the 
former did not learn them from the 
latter ; the rules of Egyptian art being 
upon these particular points so simple 
and precise, that, if once known, no 
deviation would have been made from 
them. 

«* But,”’ says the Reviewer, “ Let us 
pass at once to Gibel el Birkel, where 
the rival claimants tosuperior antiquity 
stand face to face, and where the 
merits of their respective pretensions 
are so fully exposed, as to have no 
doubt or difficulty in deciding between 
them.” He,then says, “‘the great 
temple (marked F. in Mr. Hoskins’ 
plate, No. 17) erected by the Ethiopian 
king Pionchei, embraces within its 
extent some of the walls of a temple 
of Amunoph III. of Egypt, 1660 B.C. 
and these walls, being encased for the 
purpose of concealment, a fragment of 
them has by this means been pre- 
served to the present day.”” Now I 
have candidly stated, in p. 146 of 
my volume, from the discovery of an 
oval on the capital of one of the co- 
lumns (the name on the columns being 
generally that of the builder of the 
temple) almost resembling the pre- 
nomen of Amuneith (or according to 
Mr. Wilkinson Amun in gori,) III. 
that this is perhaps an Egyptian and 
not an Ethiopian edifice. I may how- 
ever observe, that, not having any 
lists of the Ethiopian kings, we know 
nothing of the age of Pionchei, or 
whether he lived before or after Amu- 
neith. But even if I should allow 
the correctness of the Reviewer’s re- 
presentations, still it does not follow, 
that because some few of the temples 
have been partly erected by Egyptian 
kings, who for a time possessed by 
conquest this part of the country, 
therefore the dilapidated pyramids 
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also of Birkel, a form of building 
which seems almost to defy the ra- 
vages of time, must necessarily be 
Egyptian, and. contemporaneous in 
erection with the above mentioned 
temples. 

‘The Reviewer then refers, in con- 
firmation of his theory, to an Egyptian 
inscription at Toumbos of the age of 
Thothmes I. (1780 B.C.) I myself 
anticipated the Reviewer’s observations 
here, by observing that few temples 
exist from the second cataract to Gibel 
el Birkel, and that many of the build- 
ings now remaining were constructed 
by Egyptian kings; which circum- 
stance distinctly confirms the accounts 
of Pliny and Strabo, that this district 
of Ethiopia was alternately possessed 
by the two rival nations, and was the 
scene of the wars which contributed 
so much to the destruction of the 
greatnessof Meroe. The Reviewersays, 


‘¢ We think we hear Mr. Hoskins’ reply, 
‘The temples of Meroe and of Ethiopia 
in general are, it must be confessed, but 
imitations of corrupt Egyptian architec- 
ture, with such slight modifications as 
usually characterize a new school. When 
the Egyptians taught the Ethiopians the 
art of building a temple, they only paid 
a just debt of gratitude, since the Ethi- 
opians taught them how to erect a pyra- 
mid: for surely the pyramids of Meroe, 
Gibel el Birkel, and of Nouri, must be 
allowed to be the most ancient edifices 
near the Nile.’-—-Thus argues our author.”’ 


These words, which the Reviewer 
attributes to me, are not in my work; 
they do not express my opinions, 
neither are they correctly deduced 
from my theory. 

The Reviewer then asks, 


‘* Why should there be such a chasm 
between the royal tombs of Ethiopia and 
every other edifice of that country, indi- 
cating the existence of a civilized com- 
munity ?’’ 


And he afterwards states, 


‘«That the temples andthe tombsare both 
compatible with, or rather indispensably 
belonging to the same system, between 
which Mr. Hoskins thus arbitrarily inter- 
poses a period of some thousands of 
years.”’ 

Premising that I do not interpose 
between them some thousands of 
years, I answer to the question of the 
Reviewer, thatthe form of the pyramid 
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sufficiently accounts for its superior 
durability. And 1 refer him for a 
proof of this to the 80 pyramids of 
Meroe, which are not surrounded by 
any architectural ruins of the city 
itself, and which are actually 50 miles 
from the remains of a single temple. 
I could also refer him to Nouri, where 
there is not the appearance of a ruin 
with the exception of its 35 pyramids : 
and these are nearly 10 miles from 
the temples of Gibel el Birkel, and 
are not on the same side of the river. 
1 would moreover direct his attention 
to the temples and tombs of el Birkel 
itself. The Reviewer allows that there 
is in that place the fragments of one 
temple bearing the name of Thothmes 
IV. 1740 B. C.; and that there are 
the remains of another temple, (pro- 
bably the most modern there) distin- 
guished by the name of Tirhaka, 700 
B.C. And yet, forgetting his theory 
of the tombs and temples belonging to 
one system, he states, upon the author- 
ity of a former traveller, that the pyra- 
mids of Gibel el Birkel were probably 
erected between 400 B. C. and 400 
A.D. Either then he must entertain 
the improbable supposition, that, while 
some ruins of the ancient temples 
remain, every vestige of the more 
modern temples have been swept 
away, and that since the time of Tir- 
haka nota single sacred edifice has in 
accordance with the ancient institu- 
tions of the country been raised; or 
he must allow that there are pyramids 
at el Birkel as old as the temple bear- 
ing Thothmes’ name, that is 1740 
B. C.; and had he visited the spot, 
he would agree with me that the ves- 
tiges of temples G, E, and C, &c. in 
my plate, are evidently of a period 
still more remote. But, says the Re- 
viewer, whatever buildings in Ethiopia 
have graven on them the names of 
their founders, or any other clues to 
their dates, all evidently belong to a 
time subsequent to the Augustan age 
of Egypt; but on the other hand, 
every structure which has not its age 
stamped on it, in characters hiero- 
glyphical or architectural, is referred 
by Mr. Hoskins to a remote age. I 
would here simply ask the Reviewer, 
whether he knows positively that 
Pionchei, Amnum Asro, and Ammun 
Sekon, lived at a time subsequent to 
the Augustan age of Egypt (1550 
Gent. Mac. Vo . V. 
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B. C.) ; and whether the dilapidated 
pyramids of el Birkel, Nouri, and 
and Meroe, have not the characters of 
the very highest antiquity stamped 
upon them; and let me inform the 
Reviewer, that it requires no very great 
antiquarian knowledge to be able to 
decide on the comparative antiquity of 
two buildings, equally exposed to the 
same climate. But observes the Re- 
viewer, 

‘‘Two thousand years beneath the 
scorching rays of a tropical sun, are quite 
sufficient to discolour an unsheltered pile 
of sandstone, and that buildings con- 
structed with small stones, and within 
the limits of the periodical rains, should 
remain at all, after the lapse of 2000 
years, is much less surprising than that 
they should remain in a mouldering state.” 
Considering the size of the pyramids, 
the stones are sufficiently large. [have 
allowed the influence of the tropical 
rains to a certain extent: but the 
result of my inquiries at Shendy, 
which is fifty miles further to the south 
than Assour, was, that the tropical 
rains very seldom extend to that place. 
Sometimes, indeed, there are showers 
as far north as Dongolah, but there is 
never a continuation of rain sufficient 
to have any effect on the strongest and 
most solid of all constructions, and 
much less on the sculptures within the 
porticoes of the pyramids. 

Again, the Reviewer observes, 

‘With respect to the elegance and 
originality of the pyramids, the former of 
these merits appears to us so prominent, 
as to throw a shadow over the latter.”’ 
The Ethiopian pyramid is more elon- 
gated than that of Egypt, although not 
by any means such as the Reviewer 
states, like an obelisk : some however of 
these structures at Nouri and Meroe 
rise even to a much less acute apex: 
but surely this is no certain or proba- 
ble criterion of antiquity. And as to 
their form and embellishments evinc- 
ing great taste and refinement, being 
also a proof of their comparatively 
modern date, he surely cannot have 
examined with any care the views in 
my volume, otherwise he must have 
perceived that many of the pyramids, 
especially at the above mentioned 
places, seem to have been erected very 
rudely and irregularly, and are there- 
fore far more primitive in their form 
than the pyramids of — which 
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were probably all erected 2000 B.C. 
And since the sepulchres of the royal 
Egyptians were in later times hewn 
out of the rock, which mode of burial 
never prevailed in Ethiopia, although 
a more natural and more effectual 
method of preserving the bodies of the 
dead, therefore we may justly infer, 
that the pyramidal sepulchre origin- 
ated in Ethiopia, and was in conse- 
quence retained there ; but that, being 
only borrowed by the Egyptians, it in 
process of time gave way among them 
to a more simple and more rational 
form of tomb. As the pyramids of 
the lower valley. of the Nile are about 
20, and those still remaining in the 
upper valley are known to be more 
than 130 in number, we may hence 
with reason infer, that such a form of 
tomb arose in the region of ancient 
Meroe. For, if the sepulchral mounds 
which are found at Nouri and other 
places, are the works of Egyptian 
kings, what could induce them thus to 
adorn so profusely a distant province, 
the possession of which was very pre- 
carious, to the comparative neglect of 
their permanent dominions? And if 
they are erections of the natives in 
imitation of the works of a neighbour- 


ing people, it is highly improbable’ 


that their imitators should cultivate 
such a style of building much more 
extensively than the inventors them- 
selves. 

The Reviewer says, that the magni- 
tude and even the perfection of archi- 
tectural monuments offer but an im- 
perfect test of the condition of the 
people who erected them: for he 
adds, that ‘‘ among the most beautiful 
edifices in Europe, and those most 
difficult of execution, are the Gothic 
churches erected during the darkages.”’ 
But he must be aware, that the more 
barbarous period of the middle age 
preceded the year 1200; that all the 
splendid Gothic buildings in Europe 
were erected after that time, in a much 
more enlightened period, and that 
the three centuries preceding the re- 
formation, and in which the human 
mind made an unequalled progress in 
the arts and sciences, are by many 
justly styled the academic ages. 

The pyramids of Meroe and Nouri, 
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115 in number, are incontrovertibly 
the cemeteries of cities now entirely 
destroyed. Several of the 17 pyramids 
at el Birkel have the appearance of 
being more ancient than the temples, 
which cannot have been constructed 
at a later period than from 1500 to 
2000 B.C., and yet the sepulchres of 
Gibel el Birkel are evidently the most 
modern in Ethiopia. The names of 
Thothmes, Amunneith, and Rameses 
are merely evidence of the success of 
the Egyptian arms; as the remains of 
the pyramids and of various temples, of 
which only a few vestiges now exist, 
evince even at Birkel, the greater anti- 
quity of Ethiopian art. 
The Reviewer says, 


‘‘In his preface we find Mr. Hoskins 
to our surprize averring that according to 
Heeren, Champollion, Rosselini, and 
other eminent enquirers, this (Ethiopia) 
was the land whence the arts and learn- 
ing of Egypt, and ultimately of Greece 
and Rome, derived their origin. Such 
an opinion is certainly entertained by 
Heeren, from whom however it comes 
with very little weight; but we can 
scarcely credit that it is to be found any 
where in the writings of Champollion and 
Rosselini.’’ 

The Reviewer admits that the opinion 
of Ethiopia being the cradle of the 
arts, was entertained by Heeren. 
Why then does he afterwards endea- 
vour to distort into a contrary opinion 
those errors, which were the result of 
his never having been in the country, 
and of the imperfection of the draw- 
ings upon which he in part founded 
his judgment. Heeren is one of the 
most celebrated of German scholars : 
and although he does fall into various 
errors, from not being acquainted with 
the exact topography of the upper 
valley of the Nile, the republic of 
letters is deeply indebted to him for 
his historical researches; and yet he 
has not made so many antiquarian 
and other mistakes, asthose into which 
the Reviewer has been continually fall- 
ing.* As to Champollion and Rosel- 
lini, the Reviewer knows perfectly 
well, that neither of them has pub- 
lished any work in which they have 
had an opportunity of discussing the 
question of the origin of the arts. 





* The derivation of the word Bishareen or Bishary (as that tribe is sometimes 
called) from the Coptic article Pl. and the word Shari, is proved to be correct by 
the very objection of the Reviewer ; for, according to La Croze, and as he himself states, 
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But it is not to be supposed that 
individuals, who rank the highest for 
their advancement in every study con- 
nected with Egypt, could have failed 
to have formed an opinion on such an 
important subject. I ought nof per- 
haps in the first instance to have 
mentioned the names of these cele- 
brated travellers, but as the Reviewer 
now challenges me to the proof, I 
shall take the liberty of informing 
him that I have been assured of 
Champollion’s belief of the rise of the 
arts in Ethiopia, and that Signor 
Rosselini himself distinctly intimated 
to me that such was also his opinion ; 
and had the Reviewer perused the text 
of Rosselini, he would have found (in 
his 4th vol. p. 400) that I have un- 
doubtedly the authority of that dis- 
tinguished scholar and antiquary. 
Examining the passage of Isaiah, ‘a 
people terrible,””—** dal tempo che fu, 
ed anche innanzi.” Signor R. says, 


“« It signifies that they (the Egyptians) 
were dreaded by their neighbours, : not 
only from the time that they began to 
inhabit Egypt and became an Egyptian 
people, but also before, when they in- 
habited the regions above Egypt, that is 
Ethiopia, from whence they descended 
into the lower valley of the Nile, and 
there founded an empire. Which indica- 
tion (he continues) agrees admirably with 
the traditions of profane history and with 
facts recently observed, which prove the 
Egyptians to be descended very anciently 
from Ethiopia, where they had already 
made great progress towards civilization.” 


But, adds the Reviewer, 


‘Mr. Hoskins omits to state that those 
travellers who have actually visited and 
closely examined the ruins at Meroe, 
Cailliaud, Ruppell, and Lord Prudhoe, who 
is an authority of great value, all agree 
in declaring them to be comparatively 
modern ; that is to say, to be corrupt 
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imitations of Egyptian art in the later 
periods of its decline.” This weight of 
authority is sufficient to decide the ques- 
tion against the Ethiopians.” 

Cailliaud * indeed says, when 
speaking of Meroe, that ‘ these 
pyramids and their porticoes are but 
the miniature copies of the pyramids 
of Memphis and of the fine porticoes 
of Edfou.” He judiciously enough 
perceives, that one must be taken from 
the other; but he erroneously inferred 
that the smaller must necessarily be 
types of the larger. Besides, as the 
sculptures at Edfou are nearly as fresh 
as at the time of their execution, 
the porticoes at Meroe, containing 
sculptures so defaced that this traveller 
could not distinguish them, cannot be 
a copy of the propylons of that Ptole- 
maic temple. Ruppell is indeed a 
very able naturalist, but does not pro- 
fess to be either a draftsman or an 
antiquary: besides, both he and 
Cailliaud travelled in Ethiopia at a 
time when the different styles were 
but imperfectly understood. The Re- 
viewer, however, quotes the authority 
of Lord Prudhoe. That noble Lord 
has not published his observations. 
I confess indeed that he has stated to 
me the diversity of his opinion, and I 
acknowledge that he is an authority of 
great weight on Egyptian and Ethi- 
opian subjects. But while I am 
anxious to do justice to the high 
merits of an individual who, notwith- 
standing his important legislative 
duties, is at the same time such a 
distinguished cultivator of literature 
and science, I must not bow implicitly 
to his opinions, until I know upon 
what grounds they are formed, and 
by what authority they are confirmed. 

The reviewer, in his endeavour to 
isolate me entirely as the champion of 
the Ethiopian cause, has, throughout 





Shari means the Red Sea, and is therefore not incorrectly applied to a people whese 
territory (according to their tradition) has always extended to that sea. 

The Reviewer strangely supposes that the pyramids of Meroe face the east, in order 
that they may not suffer from the drifting sand of the western desert, which is sepa- 
rated from them by the broad river and two plains, each a league wide. 

Shendy was not razed to the ground as he states—a very few houses were de- 
stroyed, and not a tenth part of the population suffered from the Pasha’s vengeance. 

No one could imagine that I found the Greek name of Mesopotamia on a temple 


built 1600 B. C. 


Because Mogran in Arabic means junction, he says that Bruce and I are wrong in 
stating that the natives now call the ancient Artaboras the Mogrum. 

Dongolah Agous he writes Dongolah Ajousa. The natives call it Agous ; &c. &c. &c. 

* Mons. C.’s remarks on my illustrations will soon be answered. 
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his critique, been very careful never to 
mention the opinion of Mr. Wadding- 
ton, the only Englishman who had 
previously published his observations 
upon any portion of the antiquities of 
Ethiopia. This able scholar and 
agreeable writer did not reach the 

yramids of Meroe; his opinions 
seat of the pyramids of Nouri con- 
firm mine. 

“Now (says Mr. W.) the utter 
destruction and shapelessness of many 
of the pyramids of Nouri and el Bir- 
kel attest their antiquity: while those 
of Egypt do not appear to have been 
erected above eleven or twelve hun- 
dred years before Christ, when that 
country had (according to Herodotus) 
been frequently overrun by the Ethi- 
opians;”’ and afterwards he says, 
** lt follows then, from these observa- 
tions on the antiquities of Ethiopia, 
with the conclusions derived from 
historical evidence, that the origin of 
the Egyptian divinities, as well as 
that of their temples and their tombs, 
and of the sculptures, figures, and sym- 
bols, may be traced to Ethiopia.” 
I shall, for the present, only use one 
more argument in confirmation of my 
opinion. The colouring in ancient 
paintings of the human figure, which 
is a brownish red, and which is mani- 
festly conventional, is the same along 
the whole valley of the Nile. This is 


by no means unlike the colour of the 


present inhabitants of Nubia; whereas 
the colour of the natives of lower 
Egypt is (and must always have been) 
pale yellow. Signor Rossellini main- 
tains that the present Barabra (Nubi- 
ans) are the descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians, and states that their brown 
complexion, under the influence of a 
tropical sun, assumes almost the red 
tint depicted on the walls. This 
latter very correct remark must satisfy 
those who suppose that if the Egypt- 
ians studied nature in the colour of 
their figures, that they would have 
painted them brown. I may also ob- 
serve that the brown is only found on 
monuments erected long after the 
conventional colouring had been es- 
tablished. I say then, without the 
fear of contradiction even from the 
Reviewer, that this style of painting 
must have originated in Ethiopia ; 
and 1 can say with equal confidence 
that the rise of any one of the fine 
arts has invariably been attended by 
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the successful cultivation of all the 
rest, and that they are not the cause 
but the indications of wealth, civiliz- 
ation, and refinement. 

The Reviewer gives a quotation from 
my volume, which concludes with the 
following sentence, ‘‘but Meroe is 
before me, the probable birthplace of 
the arts and sciences.” On which he 
remarks, “‘ it is greatly to be lamented, 
that Mr. Hoskins set out to investi- 
gate the antiquities of the Upper Nile 
with his mind fully pre-occupied by 
theories respecting them.”” 1 simply 
say here that Meroe is the probable 
birthplace of the arts and sciences: 
and elsewhere in discussing the ques- 
tion I state, ‘‘ that I had expressed no 
opinion upon the subject before going 
into the country, and‘therefore with- 
out prejudice examined the evidence 
afforded by the monuments.” Such 
a distinct declaration must have satis- 
fied every unprejudiced mind that I 
visited the country resolved to investi- 
gate the truth, and to embrace the 
conclusions of an unfettered and un- 
biassed judgment. 

The accurate drawings of the re- 
mains of art in the higher valley of 
the Nile, which I have presented to 
the public, will, 1 hope, induce other 
travellers, who are competent anti- 
quaries, to visit that interesting 
although baneful climate ; and thus to 
carry on the investigation of that sub- 
ject which I acknowledged in my 
preface, ‘‘I would gladly have seen 
in more able hands.” 1 feel obliged 
to the Reviewer for his concluding 
compliments, while I regret that it has 
not been in my power to convince him 
of the superior claims of Ethiopia to 
a precedence in the arts. He how- 
ever will admit that, convinced as 
I am of the truth of my opinions, 
I am justified in thus coming for- 
ward to defend them, confirmed as 
they are by such accumulated tes- 
timony, ancient and modern, sacred 
and profane. Itis, then, for the reader 
to judge whether the present state of 


‘the country, the authority of the his- 


torians, and the testimony of the ex- 
isting monuments, are in support of 
the Reviewer’s theory, that Ethiopia 
has always been the same: or whe- 
ther this chain of evidence confirms 
my opinion, that Ethiopia was once a 
great nation, and that Egypt thence 
derived her knowledge and refinement. 
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ON NORMAN AND EARLY FRENCH POETRY. 
No. I. The Romances of Tristan, and the Norman Metrical Chronicles.* 


Tue publication of the early Norman and French Literature is in France 
proceeding with great spirit, and as it is at present becoming peculiarly inte- 
resting to us, we intend from time to time to devote a series of papers to the 
review of the works which are constantly appearing from the presses of Paris 
and Rouen. In the present instance, however, we shall commence with a 
specimen of home production, just ushered into the world by the hands of our 
old friend William Pickering. 

Whilst in England, M. Francisque Michel formed an intimate friendship 
with the late Mr. Douce, and the latter one day, in a fit of more than usual 
generosity, presented to the French scholar the well-known manuscript in his 
possession, containing two poems (the one a fragment) on the romantic history 
of Tristan, so well known to English readers by the edition of the English Me- 
trical Romance of Sir Tristrem, which was published from the Auchinlech 
Manuscript by Sir Walter Scott, and of which in several of our former num- 
bers we have had occasion to speak. But this gift was not made without a 
condition; which condition was, that the aforesaid poems of ‘ MS. Douce’ 
should be forthwith printed under the care of M. Michel; and Mr. Pickering 
immediately undertook the publication in London, in conjunction with a Pari- 
sian bookseller, M. Techener, well known here as the publisher of Berte and 
Garin le Loherraine, so tastefully edited by M. Paulin, Paris, of the former of 
which a second edition has just appeared. M. Michel’s work increased in his 
hands; from the simple intention of publishing the poems of Douce’s MS. he 
proceeded to the design of publishing a collection of every thing which could 
be found in Anglo-Norman or in French relating to his hero; he then deter- 
mined to add an introductory dissertation on the subject, notes on the poems, 
and a glossary of all the words and forms of words which were not to be found 
in the general glossary of Roquefort; and, lastly, he conceived the design of 
adding to it the curious fragment of a Greek poem on the heroes of the Round 
Table, in which Tristan is mentioned, and which was first privately printed 
from a manuscript of the Vatican, by the learned Von der Hagen. After having 
been two years in the press, this important collection has at length appeared in 
two volumes small octavo. As a collection it is complete—its introduction is 
full of information, its notes are full of learning, and its glossary is eminently 
useful, and it is, we honestly think, the best edited collection of French and 
Norman poems we have ever seen. 

The first article in this collection is a Romance of Tristan, in Anglo-Norman 
verse, printed from a manuscript of the Royal Library at Paris, but very imper- 
fect both at the beginning and end. It commences with the interview of Tristan 
and Isolt in the garden, where King Mark had concealed himself in a tree, 
to be a secret spectator of what passed between them, but had been discovered 
by his shadow. It terminates in the midst of the plots of the three Barons to 
betray Tristan’s intercourse with Isolt to the king. Thus a very large por- 
tion of the romance is wanting. This fragment consists of between four and 
five thousand lines. The other picce contained in the first volume, and one of 
those in the second (namely, the second poem from the MS. Douce) are appa- 





* The Poetical Romances of Tristan, in French, in Anglo-Norman, and in Greek, 
composed in the xii. and xiii. centuries, edited by Francisque Michel. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. London, W. Pickering, 1836. 

Chroniques Anglo-Normandes....... publiées, pour la premiére fois, d’aprés les 
Manuscrits de Londres, de Cambridge, de Douai, de Bruxelles, et de Paris, par Fran- 
cisque Michel. Rouen, Ed. Frére. London, W. Pickering. 8vo. 1836. vol. 1. 

Histoire de Normandie, depuis les temps les plus reculés jusqu’d la conquéte de 
l’Angleterre en 1066; par Th. Licquet. 2 vols. 8vo. 1835. 

Histoire de la Normandie sous le régne de Guillaume-le-Conquérant et de ses suc- 
cesseurs; par G. B. Depping. 2 vols. 8vo. 1835, 
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rently complete, and are on the same subject, though entirely different poems. 
They relate to us the assumed folly and disguise of Tristan, his admission to 
the court of king Mark, where he gives ridiculous answers to the questions of 
the king, to the infinite delight of the latter, and he talks of his love for and 
intercourse with the Queen to her great surprise and alarm. These are both 


very amusing poems. 
tions and answers more in detail. 


That of MS. Douce is the longest, and gives the ques- 
From this we give, as a fair specimen, the 


first reception of Tristan, in his disguise, at the court :— 


‘¢ Li portiers, quant il le ad véu, 
Mult le ad con fol bricun tenu ; 
Il li ad dit: ‘ Venez avant— 
U avez-vus demuré tant ?” 

‘¢ Li fols respunt : ‘ As noces fui 
Le abé de Munt, ki ben cunui. 
Une habesse ad espusée, 

Une grosse dame vélée. 

Il ne ad prestre ne abéé, 
Moine ne clerc ordinéé, 

De Besengun dés ke al Munt, 
De quel manére ke il sunt, 

Ki ne serunt mandé as noces ; 
E tuz i portent pels e croces 
En la lande, suz bel encumbre. 
La sailent et juent en le umbre. 
Je me parti pur so ke dai 

Al manger ui servir le rai.’ 

Li porter li ad respundu : 

* Entrez, fis Urgan le Velu. 
Graz e velu estes assez, 
Urgan en so ben resemblez.’ 
Li fol entre enz par le wiket, 
Encuntre lui curent li valet. 


The porter, when he saw him, 
He took him to be a very silly fool ; 
He said to him, ‘ Come forward— 
Where have you rested so long ?’ 

The fool answers: ‘ I was at the nuptials 
Of the abbot of Mont, whom I knew well. 
He has married an abbess, 

A great dame with a veil. 

There is no priest nor abbot, 

Monk nor clerc, 

From Besancon to the Mont, 

Of what ever kind they be, 

Who will not be invited to the nuptials ; 
And all carry there clubs and crosiers 
In the land, under fair....... 

There they jump and play in the shade ; 
I left them because I ought 

To serve the king to-day at meat.’ 

The porter answered him: 

‘ Enter, son of Urgan the Hairy. 
Thou art fat and hairy enough, 

So that thou quite resemblest Urgan.’ 
The fool rushes in by the wicket. 

The valets run to meet him. 


By the valets our fool is treated with great contempt—they cry against him— 


‘6 ¢ Veez le fol! hu! hu! hu! hu!’ 
Li valet e li esquier 
De buis le cuilent arocher ; 
Par la curt le vunt cunvaiant 
Li fol valet ki vunt swiant. 
Tl lur tresturne mult suvent 
E fert ki li gacte a tanlent. 
Si uns l’asalt devers le destre, 
Il turne e fert devers senestre ; 
Vers l’us de la salle aprochat, 
Le pel el col, dedenz entraf.’’ 
(vol. ii. p. 100.) 


The king orders him to be brought 
porter had done before :— 


** Marces dit: ‘ Ben vengez, amis. 

Dunt estez vus? Ke avés si quis ?’ 
Li fols respunt: ‘ Ben vus dirrai 

Dunt sui e ke je si quis [al]i. 

Ma mére fu une baleine, 

En mer hantat cume sereine ; 

Més je ne sai ti je nasqui, 

Mult sai ben ki me nurri: 

Un grant tigre me alettat 

En une roche, t ele me truvat. 

Ele me truvat suz un perun, 

Quidat ke fusse sun foun, 

Si me nurri de sa mamele. 

Mais une sor ai-je mult bel [e] ; 


* See the fool! hu! hu! hu! hu!’ 

The valets and the squires 

Begin to shower wood upon him ; 

The foolish valets who follow him 
Accompany him about the court. 

Very often he upsets them, 

And strikes him who throws at pleasure. 
If one attacks him on the right, 

He turns and strikes toward left ; 

He approached the entrance of the hall, 
The club at his neck, he entered in. 


before him, and questions him as the 


Mark said, ‘ Welcome, friend. 
Whence are you? What do you seek here?’ 
The fool answered : ‘ I will tell you 
Whence I am and what I seek here. 
My mother was a whale, 
She haunted the sea like a mermaid ; 
But I know not where I was born. 
I know very well who nourished me: 
A great tiger gave me milk 
In a rock, where she found me. 
She found me under a rock, 
Thought I was her faun, 
And fed me with her breast. 
Moreover I have a sister, very fair, 
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Cele vus durai, si volez, I will give her to you, if you will, 

Pur Ysolt ki tant amez.’ For Isolt whom you love so much.’ 
Li rais s’en rit e puis respunt : The king laughed at it, and then answered : 
‘ Ke dit la merveile de mund ?? ‘ What said the wonder of the world?’ 
* Reis, je vus durai ma sorur * King, I will give you my sister 

Pur Ysolt, ki aim par amur. For Isolt, of whom I am enamoured, 
Fesum bargaine, fesum change. Let us make a bargain, an exchange. 
Bon est asaer [chose] estrange. It is good to try a foreign thing. 

De Ysolt estes tut ennuez, You are tired of Ysolt, 

A un[e] autre acuintez ; Make another acquaintance; 
Baillez-moy Ysolt, jo la prendrai ; Give me Ysolt, I will take her ; 

Reis, pur amur vus servirai.’’’ King, for love I will serve you.’ 


The beauty of this poem is, that in his character of fool, Tristan is made to 
give a brief abstract of his own history. Portions of the history of Tristan 
were not unfrequently thus made the subject of smaller poems; we have an 
example in Marie’s lay of Chévre-feuille, which is given in M. Michel’s second 
volume. The other poem of Douce’s MS. is a fragment of what must have 
been a very long romance on the history of Tristan. ; 

The Chroniques Anylo-Normandes, edited also by M. Francisque Michel, form 
a very interesting series of documents relating to the history of William the 
Conqueror and his sons. The first volume only has yet made its appearance— 
it consists entirely of large portions of unedited Anglo-Norman Metrical Chro- 
nicles, namely, those of Gaimar, of the anonymous continuator of the Brut, of 
the writer, or rather translator, of the legend of St. Edward the Confessor, of 
Peter Langtoft, and of Benoit de Saint-More. 

The work of Gaimar, though not long, is a very interesting chronicle, from 
the fact of his having been apparently much better acquainted with the popular 
legends and songs than most of his companions in this branch of history. It 
is in the earlier part of his chronicle that we find first the story of Havelok. 
In the part printed by M. Michel we have two popular stories, which are none 
the less interesting for being incorrect. Wace tells us, that at the battle of 
Hastings, Taillefer, who was a poet, rode to the charge singing the song of 
Roland and Oliver, and the heroes slain at Rongevaux. Gaimar, on the con- 
trary, describes him as performing, in the midst of the combat, different feats 
of dexterity. 


‘¢ Devant les autres cil se mist, He placed himself before the others, 
Devant Englois merveilles fist, He performed marvels before the English, 
Sa lance prist par la tuet He took his lance by the handle 

Si com ceo fust un bastonet, As though it were a stick, 
Encontrement halt l’engetta Threw it up high 

Et par le fer receue l’a. And caught it by the point: 

-lij. foiz issi getta sa lance, Three times he threw his lance thus, 
La quarte foiz puis s’avance, The fourth time then he advanced, 
Entre les Englois la launga, Threw it among the English, 

Par mi le cors un en navera, Run one of them through the body, 
Puis trest s’espée, arére vint Then drew his sword, went back 

Et getta l’espée qu’il tint, And threw the sword which he held, 
Incontremont haut le receit. High up he caught it. 

L’un dit al autre, qui ceo veit, One said to another, who saw that, 


Qe ceo estoit enchantement.’? (p. 8.) That it was enchantment. 


He performed this feat three times with his sword, again attacked his enemies, 
and was slain. We have long suspected the story to be apocryphal. Taillefer 
seems, by his reckless valour, to have gained great fame amongst his compatriots; 
he was also famous as a poet, and this circumstance, no doubt, gave rise to the 
popular legend of the manner of his death. But the legend was varied by dif- 
ferent people according to the two divisions of the jongleur’s craft. One story, 
adhering to his truer character of bard, represented him singing the romance 
most popular in the middle of the twelfth century ; another, viewing his cha- 
racter as poet in a secondary point of view, which belonged to it at the same 
period, (when the person who at one time pleased with his song, at another 
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would amuse by his tricks with knives or baskets,) represents him as performing 
those feats on the field of battle with his lance and his sword. 

The other story to which we have alluded, is that of Hereward, which 
Gaimar has doubtlessly given from some of the ballads on his adventures, 
which were still in his time popular. Gaimar tells us how, after having warred 
several years against the Normans, he excited the love of a lady, who offered 
to marry him, and by the riches she possessed to aid him against his enemies— 


Et s’il la prenoit 4 muiller, 
Bien porroit Francois guerreier. 

The lady’s name was ‘ Alfued ;’ her offer was acceptable to Hereward, and, 
what was more, he obtained of William a truce, and was on the point of sign- 
ing an agreement with him, by which he promised to pass the sea and reduce 
the revolted Manceaux. The Normans, who hated Hereward, when they 
heard of the agreement, fell upon the hero treacherously, whilst he was sleeping 
on a rock, attended only by his companion Winter. Hereward pleaded his 
truce with the king ; but he was disregarded, and he prepared with his compa- 
nion to sell his life dearly. The struggle was long and desperate, but Here- 
ward fell overcome by numbers, though the Normans who slew him paid a 
tribute to his valour, in exclaiming that, had there been four such, the Norman 
conquerors would have fared ill. 


*¢ Cil de Hereward le chef prist, He (Alselin) took the head of Hereward, 

Sijura Dieu et sa vertu, He swore by God and his virtue, 

Et li autre qui l’ont véu And the others who saw him 

Par meinte foiz l’ont fort juré, Many times swore stoutly to it, 

Que onques si hardi ne fut trové ; That never was found so brave a man ; 

Et s'il eust éu od lui trois, And if he had had three with him, 

Mar i entrassent li Frangois ; The French would have entered there in 

an evil hour ; 

E s’il ne fust issi occis, And if he had not been thus slain, 

Touz les chagast fors del pais.’’ He would have driven them all out of the 
land, 


The whole, however, is but a popular story; we have far better authority 
for believing that Hereward made his peace with the conqueror, that he lived some 
time after in quietness, and we have discovered a document which gives us the 
story of his death. Hereward was slain in a sudden moment of rage by his 
son-in-law, who inherited his property and estates after his death. 

The Anonymous Continuation of Wace is also a curious chronicle, and the 
part published by M. Michel is distinguished by the introduction of the fabliau 
of William of England and his three sons. We are there told that William 
wishing to know the character of his three sons, assembled his philosophers and 
desired them to seek what would be their fortunes. After much disagreement 
among the philosophers, one of them proposed an expedient, and desired that 
the three young princes should be called in. Robert entered first. ‘‘ My 
lord,” said the philosopher, “‘ if thou hadst been made a bird, what bird wouldst 
_ thou desire to be ?”” ‘‘ A hawk,” was the reply, “‘ because he seizes well his 
prey.” William preferred the eagle, because it was a bird strong and power- 
ful, flew high, and was the king of birds. Henry, on the contrary, chose the 
ero Naaman he said, that it was simple and peaceful, and sought its 

ivelihoo 


‘¢ Sans damage 4 nului faire.’’ 


The future history of the princes was easily conjectured from the several 
answers they had made. 

We have met with the same story, or at least one as nearly as possible iden- 
tical, in acurious MS. of Latin tales, written in the thirteenth century, and 
now in the possession of the editor of the Early English Prose Romances, Mr. 
Thoms, but there the heroes of the story are not William and his three sons. 

The History of King Edward is remarkable for nothing but the beautiful illus- 
trations of the original MS. The Chronicle of Peter Langtoft is known to 

4 
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most antiquaries by the English version of Robert de Brunne, of which a 
large portion was printed by Thomas Hearne. The whole of the vast chronicle 
of Benoit will be published among the Historical Collection of M. Guizot, 
under the care of M. Michel. 

Edward Frére, of Rouen, the publisher of M. Michel’s collection of Anglo- 
Norman Chronicles, was before well known in the world by his edition of 
Wace’s Roman de Rou, in two volumes 8vo. He has in the press, to form a 
companion to this book, the Brut of the same poet, edited by Le Roux de Lincy 
(who has made himself known by several other similar works), to form simi- 
larly two volumes in 8vo. We have just received the first volume, which is the 
only one yet published, and we shall probably make the writings of Wace the 
subject of our next paper. A curious French mystery of Robert the Devil, pub- 
lished by Frére, we shall notice more fully after the appearance of the romance 
on the same subject which M. Silvestre, of Paris, has at present in the press. 
We cannot leave the subject without mentioning the four volumes of the history 
of Normandy, an important work, which Frére has also published. The two 
first by M. Licquet, containing the history previous to the time of William the 
Conqueror, the others bringing it down from that time to the reign of John ; 
the latter in fact being an integral part of English history. Both of them are 
well-written and interesting books. Nor does Frére confine his publications 
entirely to Norman history or Norman literature: he has just published a 
French translation of Sir Francis Palgrave’s History of the Anglo-Saxons. 
The second volume of the Chroniques A.N. will consist of pieces which, though 
written in Latin, are in spirit entirely Saxon—the lives of Hereward, Wal- 
theof, Harold. 





MEMORIALS OF LITERARY CHARACTERS.—No. XIV, 





Letrer or Mrs. ApHra BEHN, THE 
Poretess, To Tonson, THE Boox- 
SELLER. 


Deare Mr. Tonson, 

I am mightyly obleg’d to you for 
y* service you have done me to Mr. 
Dryden; in whose esteeme 1 wou’d 
chuse to be rather then any bodys in 
the world; and 1 am sure | never, in 
thought, word, or deed, merritted other 
from him, but if you had heard wt was 
told me, yon wou’d have excus’d all 1 
said on that account. Thank him most 
infinitly for ye hon. he offers, and I 
shall never think I can do any thing 
that can merritt so vast a glory; 
and I must owe it all to you if I have 
it. As for Mr. Creech, 1 would not 
have you afflict him w“ a thing can 
not now be help’d, so never let him 
know my resentment. I am troubled 
for y® line that’s left out of Dr. Garth,* 
and wish yo man wou’d write it in 
a at his leasure, to all you 
sell. 

As for ye verses of mine, I shou’d 
really have thought ’em worth thirty 
pound; and I hope you will find it 
worth 25/.; not that I shou’d dispute 





* This name seems to have been doubt- 
ful in the MS. 
Gent. Mag. Vor. V. 


at any other time for 5 pound wher I 
am so obleg’d; but you can not think 
w' a preety thing y* Island will be, and 
w' a deale of labor I shall have yet with 
it: and if that pleases, I will do the 
24 voyage, w*" will compose a little 
book as big as a novel by it self. But 
pray speake to yor broth’ to advance 
the price to one 5'> more, ’twiil at. this 
time be more than given me, and I 
vow I wou’d not aske it if I did not 
really believe it worth more. Alas I 
wou’d not Joose my time in such low 
gettings, but only since I am about it 
I am resolv’d to go throw w" it tho I 
shou’d give it. I pray go about it as 
soone as you please, for I shall finish 
as fast as you can go on. Methinks 
y° Voyage shou’d com last, as being 
y® largest volume. You know Mr. 
Couly’s Dauid is last, because a large 
poem, and Mrs. Philips her plays for 
y° same reason. I wish I had more 
time, I wou’d ad something to y* verses 
y' I have a mind too, but, good deare 
Mr. Tonson, let it be 5! more, for I 
may safly swere I have lost y* getting of 
50" by it, tho that’s nothing to you, 
or my satisfaction and humour: but I 
have been wthout getting so long yt I 
am just on y® poynt of breaking, espe- 
siall since a body has no creditt at y° 
3Q 
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playhouse for money as we usd to have, 

fifty or 60 deepe, or more; I want 

extreamly or I wo’d not urge this. 
Yors, _A. B. 


Pray send me y¢ loose papers to put 
to these I have, and let me know w* 
you will go about first, y® songs and 
verses or that. Send me an answer 
to-day. 

Where as I am indebted to Mr. 
Bags the sum of six pound, for the 
payment of which Mr. Tonson has 
oblegd him self. Now I do here by 
impowre Mr. Zachary Baggs, in case 
the said debt is not fully dischargd 
before Michaelmas next, to stop what 
money he shall hereafter have in his 
hands of mine, upon the playing my 
first play till this aforesaid debt of six 
pound be dischargd. Witness my 
hand, this 1st August, —85. 

A. Bran. 


LEeTTer oF Sir RicHarD STEELE TO 
Tonson. 


Dear Sir, Sept. 26, 1718. 

1 am sollicited by some friends, who 
give a very advantageous character of 
Mr. Caulfield, the barge builder (and 
indeed he is the only one now on the 
river), to speake in his behalfe to my 
Lord Duke of Newcastle for his grace’s 
warrant for barge builder to his Ma- 
jesty. This place is vacant by the 
death of John Lofty. 1 begg of you 
to move my lord in his favour, which 
I would not desire of you had I not 
been informed that he is the only man 
on the river now in trade, who has 
himself built a barge, and he has done 
many with great successe. 

1 am, dear sir, very sincerely y" most 
obedient obliged hum?© servant, 

Ricuarp STEELE, 


Letter or Dr. Joun PripEaux. 


Mr. Ursan, Exeter, Jan, 23. 

THE following is an original letter 
of Dr. John Prideaux, a Devonian, 
who, from an inferior station, raised 
himself by his genius and merits to 
great renown at Oxford, and died 
Bishop of Worcester, 29th July, 1650, 
wtatis 72. His life may be seen in 
the second volume of Wood’s ‘‘ Athe- 
ne Oxonienses,” and in Prince’s ‘‘ Wor- 
thies of Devon.” 

Yours, &c. 





Geo. OLIVER. 


[May, 


Integerrimo Viro Mro Reanelmo Cartero, 
Ss. P. D 


Impudentius forsitan quim oportet (vir 
ornatissime) sed tué fretus humanitate 
confidenter te hoc tempore Literatoris 
officio interpello. Ctm enim is sit tuus, 
sive divinitus infusus, sive consuetudine 
acquisitus, bene merendi habitus, ut timi- 
dis et vix petentibus obvius sese offert, 
noli mirari si pauperes et ignoti ad te, 
tanquam ad Asylum confugiant, quos 
cunctantes benevolentie  significatione 
allicis, et illud nonnunquam a te efflagi- 
tent, quod non rogantibus tua virtus pol- 
licetur. Sed propenso amori dicere, est 
impetrare : wile dicere, dubitare. Paucis 
igitur quod a te summis precibus contendo 
sic habeto, atque in his paucis orbitatem, 
inopiam, et impeditam operam suppliciter 
tuam opem implorare cognosce. Accipi- 
mus nos haud ita dudum nonnullos Colle- 
gii nostri Socios proxima dilectione suo 
loco cessuros, Magistrum autem Lapthor- 
num, et gregis et uxoris factus maritus, 
non tantum Liberis, sed Liberis operam 
dare: unde fit ut quidam gratia, alii ver- 
sutia, aliqui precibus in illius locum eligi 
laborant. Hec ciim ita cecidisse videbam, 
tempore sum usus meo. Collegi ipse me 
atque in sociorum sermones dedi, quos 
(favente supremo numine) optima ex parte 
mei percupidos et studiosos inveni; adeo 
ut nisi plus possint alii gratia et alicujus 
authoritate quim meritis, non durissimas 
partes nostras futuras confido. Tue 
igitur erit humanitatis (vir humanissime) 
quod vultu et verbis sepe significasti, id 
re et factis jam declarare, ut si qui sint 
qui suis propriis bonis (quibus solis uti 
debent) diffisi, splendidissimum Equitem 
Johannem Petreum ad suas partes autho- 
ritate corroborandes solicitant, horum jam 
conatibus, quantum in te est (quod mul- 
tum esse non dubito) teipsum opponeres. 
Non ego illius Literas (quas consequi si 
liceret maximé potuissem optare) per te 
peto ; tantum ne he mihi noceant obnixé 
molior. Scio Virum illum insignem eA 
esse prudentid, ut quid sue dignitati, quid 
aliorum convenit utilitati optimé intelligat, 
ideoque egré literas tales a se dimittere ; 
sed si quid, (ne quid, ut loquitur Comicus) 
quee sit hominum conditio vides; timenti 
suspiciosa omnia: sed verbum intelli- 
genti satest. Non te cerié preterit quim 
utile sit, cum de Scholaribus apud tales 
viros inciderit mentio, dictum oportunum 
de aliquo interponere : nosti quid de me- 
ipso velim quia illud aperté dicere non 
velim, Si unquam de me bonam opinio- 
nem imbiberis, ille jam illuxit dies quo 
quam cerni mihi voluisti palam facias: si 
ullam in afflictis studiis subveniendis vo- 
luptatem ceperis, eam hoc tempore te oro 
non amittas. Non mihi amici, non opes 
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sunt (que jam plurimum possunt) quibus 
aliquid in hac re transigam. Mater per 
septem annos vidua, decem liberis foecunda, 
parum vel nihil ad sustentanda mea studia 
potest. Cupio me fieri doctum: cupio 
per quatuor annos laboribus et clamoribus 
in Collegio et Promptuario onustus, jam 
tandem emergere, et in aliquem tranquil- 
litatis portum' ad amissum tempus redi- 
mendum, ventis secundioribus navigare. 
Unicum video hunc aptum esse locum, 
hoc idoneum esse tempus: hee spes est 
ultima qua me pascor et perfruor. Quod 
si jam caput paulatim relevans, illius ho- 
minis authoritate quasi turbine quodam et 
tempestate perverterer, cujus in prediis 
apud Australem Brentum,* in Devonia 

Avus, Avunculi et propinqui mei feliciter 

eetatem transigunt, erit profecto cur ego ab 

Academia, tanquam infans ab ubere ma- 

terno raptus, subsequentis vite curricu- 

lum molestum et acerbum mihi putarem ; 
et ardor ille erga literas, qui tantum nunc 
animo effervescit meo, suo pabulo et fo- 
mite destitutus, penitus extinctus mori- 
retur. Sed hic Epistole brevitas atque 
etiam tempus mihi silentium insusurrunt: 
tantum hoc addo, si tu, quemadmodum 
spero, me in hic re voti compotem facias, 
habebis me et meos, qui plurimum mei 
commodi spe sustentantur, quemadmodum 
debemus tibi in posterum devinctissimos. 

Vale inChristo Jesu. Oxon. Exon. pridie 

Nonas Maii 1600. 

Tuus in perpetuum, si nunc eris 
Suus, JOHANNES PRIDEAUX, 
Exoniensis Collegii Subpromus. 

To his assured frind Mr. Reanelme Carter, 
at the right Wor. Sr John Petre his 
house in Aldersgate-streat, in London, 
give these. 


Monuments To Hooker anv Cuit- 
LINGWORTH. 

The Rev. W. L. Bowles, who, 
though best known as apoet, is scarcely 
less estimable as a sincere and liberal 
friend of our scriptural Church, has 
lately erected, at his own expense, in 
the south-east transept of Salisbury 
Cathedral, two monumental tablets to 
the memory of those immortal cham- 
pions of the Church of England, the 
learned Hooker and the apostolic Chil- 
lingworth. The design and execution 
confer great credit on the sculptor, 
Mr. Osmond, of that city. The fol- 
lowing are the inscriptions :— 


‘* The Bible is the Religion of Protestants.” 


To the Memory of Witt1am CuILiine- 
WworTH, the immortal Author of the 





* South Brent. 


Monuments to Hooker and Chillingworth. 
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words inscribed above, and formerly 
Chancellor of this Church, who, after 
he had confuted by irresistible force of 
reasoning the arguments, and exposed 
the sophistries, of the most acute among 
the writers of the Church of Rome, was 
buried at Chichester, without the Fu- 
neral Service of our Liturgy, A.D. 
1643. 

Christian charity shrinks from a recital 
of the indignities offered to his remains 
by one of the Leaders of that Genevan 
School of Divinity, which proscribed 
the use of the Book of Common Prayer, 
destroyed Episcopacy, and prostrated 
for a season the Established Religion 
of this Kingdom. 

This Tablet is placed in his own Cathedral, 
in reverence to so great and good a 
Man, by Wit1i1am Liste Bow Les, 
Canon Residentiary, A.D. 1836. 





To the 
Memory of 
RicuHarp Hooker, 
Prebendary of this Cathedral, 
and Author of the Book entitled 
‘* Ecclesiastical Polity,’’ 

Who, exhibiting in his writings the pro- 
foundness of a Scholar, and in his life 
the holy simplicity of an Apostle, suc- 
cessfully vindicated the forms and ordi- 
nances of the Episcopal Church of this 
Nation, and her primitive usage of the 
sweetest Songs of Sion, Anthems and 
Antiphonal Harmonies, adapted to the 
Words of the inspired Psalmist. 

He died A.D. 1600. 

This tribute of respect and veneration for 
so great a name is offered here by W. 
L. Bowes, Canon Residentiary, 1836. 


We are gratified to hear that this 
liberal example of the amiable ‘‘ Bard 
of Bremhill”’ is about to be followed 
by the venerable Diocesan and the 
Dean and Chapter, in the erection 
of a monument to the exemplary 
Bishop Jewell, so deservedly cele- 
brated throughout Europe for learn- 
ing and abilities, who built the Library 
over the East Cloister at Salisbury, 
and was buried in the Choir of the 
Cathedral.* 





* A second window, of a beautiful mo- 
saic pattern, has lately been set up at the 
end of the south-west transept, from the 
stained-glass manufactory of Mr. Beare, 
of the High-street, Salisbury ; andanother, 
to complete the tier, is in course of pre- 
paration, by the same able artist. Towards 
the expense of their e, ection, the Marquess 
of Lansdowne and the Rev. Canon Bowles 
have each subscribed one hundred pounds. 
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Monument to Dr. Gray, THE LATE 
Bisuor or BrisrTou. 


A beautiful mural monument has 
lately been erected in the Newton 
Chapel, in Bristol Cathedral, to the 
memory of Bishop Gray. It is the 
work of the talented native of that 
city, W. H. Baily, R.A., and reflects 
much credit on his taste. The monu- 
ment bears the following inscription : 
In the burial ground adjoining to this 

Cathedral lie the remains of 
Rosert Gray, D.D., 

Some time Rector of Bishop Wearmouth, 
and lately a Prebendary of the Cathe- 
dral Church of Durham and Bishop of 
Bristol, who died on the 28th day of 
September, in the year of our Lord 
1834, in the 74th year of his age, and 
the 8th of his consecration. 

Distinguished in the early part of his pro- 
fessional life by learning and piety, he 
was afterwards no less remarkable for 
the able discharge of the duties of the 
Episcopal Office, combining with dili- 
gent attention to the ecclesiastical con- 
cerns and liberal support to the chari- 
ties of his Diocese, a zealous devotion 
to the general interests of the Esta- 
blished Church. This monument has 
been erected to his memory by the 
elergy and laity of this City and its 
neighbourhood, in testimony of their 
affection for his person, respect for his 
principles, and admiration for his firm- 
ness and fortitude. 


Lerrer or Captain Cook, THE Cir- 
CUMNAVIGATOR. 


Str, Teneriff, Aug. 3, 1776. 

BEFORE I sailed from Plymouth I 
had trusted to my officers and the 
butcher to calculate the time the pro- 
visions was to last, the stock I had on 
board. When 1 got tosea I found the 
one had deceived the other, and both 
me ; and that it was necessary | should 
touch somewhere to get more. I made 
choice of this island as the likeliest to 
answer my purpose, and the event has 
proved that 1 was not mistaken. 

While 1 was at Plymouth, Mr. Ste- 
phens, Admiral Amherst’s secretary, 
procured mea sight of a book contain- 
ing a great number of manuscript 
charts, or rather sketches, of the seve- 
ral ports on the west coast of South 
America. They appeared to me to 
have been copied by one hand from 
some old MS. Spanish pilot book : 
they did not seem to have any great 


pretention to accuracy, and many of 
the ports were without soundings. 

Nevertheless, as the book was to be 
sold 1 should have got it, had I not 
been prevented by my speedy depar- 
ture, and | was unwilling to appear 
desirous of it, as the people had got it 
into their heads I was going’on that 
coast. 1 think it was worth your 
having, was it even to lodge in the 
Admiralty, if nothing of that kind is 
already there. I was told it might be 
got for a trifle, being in the hands of 
a person who had no use for it. It 
lately belonged to a curious gentleman 
who is dead. I never once thought to 
mention it when I wrote from Ply- 
mouth ; but as it is a book few people 
will value, I apprehend it will not now 
be too late. I am just going to get 
under sail to proceed on the voyage, 
and shall stop at St. Jago, just to filt 
up my water. As I had a contrary 
wind for some days after leaving Ply- 
mouth, I expect Captain Clerke is not 
far behind me. 

I am, with the greatest respect, Sir, 
your most faithfull and obedient hum- 
ble servant, James Cook. 


The charts mentioned in this letter 
were by Hack, and are now in the 
collection of the Duke of Buckingham. 
The original letter is in the possession 
of Mr. Lake, of Uxbridge. 


We may here add the inscription, 
which is now to be seen on a mural 
monument in the church of St. Andrew 
the Great, Cambridge: 

In memory of Capt. James Cook, Royal 
Navy, one of the most celebrated Navi- 
gators that this or former ages can boast 
of, who was killed by the natives of 
Owyhee, on the Pacific, on the 14th 
day of February, 1779, in the 51st year 
of his age. 

Of Mr. Nathaniel Cook, who was lost with 
the Thunderer Man of War, Capt. Boyle 
Walsingham, in a most dreadful hurri- 
cane in October, 1780, aged 16 years. 

Of Mr. Hugh Cook, aged 17 years, of 
Christ’s College, who died on the 21st 
of December, 1793. 

Of James Cook, Esq., Commander in the 
Royal Navy, who lost his life on the 
25th of January, 1794, going from Pool 
to the Spitfire sloop of war he com- 
manded, in the 31st year of his age. 

Also, of Mrs. Elizabeth Cook, relict of 
Capt. Cook, who died at Clapham, on 
the 13th of May, 1835, in the 94th year 
of her age. 
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Of Elizabeth Cook, who died April the 
9th, 1771, in the 4th year of her age. 
Joseph Cook, who died Sept. 16, 1768, 

aged 1 month. 

George Cook, who died 1773, aged 4 years 
and 1 month. 

Arms. A terrestrial globe between 
two mullets, one in chief, the other in 
base. Crest. An arm embowed holding 
a trumpet, with its banner inscribed circa 
oRBEM. Motto, NIL INTENTATUM RE- 
LIQUIT. 


Above the tablet is a bas-relief re- 
presenting Science, as a female, seat- 
ed amidst naval trophies. An en- 
graving of the monument is published 
in the Nautical Magazine for Feb. 
1836. 

A brief memoir of the late Mrs. 
Cook, the Captain’s Widow, will be 
found in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
New Series, vol. 1V. p.92. The other 
individuals above recorded were all 
their children. 





Furtuer Parricutars oF ROBERT 
Witson, THE Boranist. (See p.31.) 
THIRTY years ago I was well ac- 

quainted with Robert Wilson, of Me« 

domsly. The employment by which 
he principally perhaps obtained his 
livelihood, was that of ornamenting 
sword blades, by eating off their polish 
with an acid into a sort of frost work, 
thrown into beautiful figures. This 
was done for a company of German 
swordmakers, who, in the time of 

William the Third, were driven from 

their ‘ fatherland,’ as Surtees ob- 

serves, to seek on the green margin 
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of the Derwent protection under the 
equal law of that country, which 
has ever proved an ark of refuge to 
the unhappy objects of religious or 
political persecutions. The name of 
the survivors of this band of refugees, 
when Wilson worked for them, in the 
year 1805, was Oley. Two of their 
houses had inscriptions in German 
over the front door, recording the 
causes for which they sought an asy- 
lum on the beautiful banks of the Der- 
went, and the aid of its waters in car- 
rying on their craft. But Wilson had 
also other employments. He was an 
ingenious mender of clocks and watch- 
es, locks, and fowling pieces. His 
workshop was full of curiosities, and 
in his parlour | have turned over with 
delight his charming folios on the 
fungi of his neighbourhood. They 
were drawn, and their colours pen- 
cilled in, with all the accuracy, the 
beauty, and the minuteness of nature. 
As soon as he found a new specimen, 
he hurried home, and never rested till 
he had drawn it to life, and given per- 
manence on paper to all its evanescent 
and often brilliant colours. But he 
was not only an ingenious mechanic 
and skilful botanist—he was an excel- 
Jent mathematician,—and a curious 
and very elaborate dial, which he made 
and set up as an ornament to his gar- 
den, with its numerous gnomons and 
faces fronting almost every point of 
the compass, still, I hope, somewhere 
exists as a specimen of his taste as a 
sculptor, and of his accuracy as a cal 
culator. 7. 





Mr. Ursan, 

In your March number, page 218, 
I observe the following questions :— 
“Are not the Basque, Cornish, Welsh, 
and Gaelic languages all dialects of the 
Celtic?” and “Is not the Celtic 
thought to have a near affinity to the 
Pheenician ?” 

I happen to have been engaged for 
some weeks past on an essay connected 
with this very subject; and I feel 
pleasure in sending you my views of 
the question, should you think them 
worthy of insertion. I may further 
state, that want of time prevents me 
from entering into anything like a 
lengthened argument in defence of my 
views which | am aware are different 


from those of the learned. I have 
only to say, that I speak from my own 
observation founded on experience, 
and that I am ready to prove my asser- 
tions by appealing to facts. 

But to answer the question :—in- 
stead of viewing the Basque, Cornish, 
Welsh, and Gaelic as dialects of the 
Celtic, I have no hesitation in declar- 
ing that they form three distinct lan- 
guages; viz. Ist. the Gaelic, spoken in 
the Highlands of Scotland, the greater 
part of Ireland, and the Isle of Man. 
2nd. The Welsh or Cimbrian, which 
includes the Cornish; and, 3d. the 
Basque, spoken in the North of Spain. 
The Gaelic is probably the remains of 
the language spoken in ancient Gaul 
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and the British isles, (which were na- 
turally peopled from Gaul,) by the 
aboriginal or first inhabitants of these 
parts. The Welsh is what survives of 
the language of a later colony of Bel- 
gians, or Cimbri, into Britain, and it 
has adopted a few of the words of the 
aborigines who were driven north- 
wards, as the people now called Welsh 
were, in their turn, driven before the 
Saxons. Czsar mentions, that in his 
time the interior of Britain was in- 
habited by the aborigines, and the sea- 
coast by people who had crossed from 
Belgium. Lastly, the Basque is a 
remnant of the language of ancient 
Spain, and probably of the south-west 
of Gaul, or Aquitania. We are told 
by Cesar, that the languages of the 
Belgians, the Gauls, or Celts, and the 
Aquitanians were quite different from 
each other. We need not then be sur- 
prised that the Basque should have no 
resemblance to the Celtic. That the 
Gaelic is the language of the ancient 
Gauls is evident from its name; be- 
sides, the people who speak it call 
themselves Gael, and the language 
Gaelic to this day, and that too whe- 
ther they be natives of Ireland, Scot- 
land, or the Isle of Man; and the 
name by which the Welch call them, 
viz. Guyel (or as they wrote it, Gwyd- 
hyl), is evidently the same. 

I now come to a point, which I have 
always maintained, and in which I 
believe I stand single, viz. that the 
Welsh is not a Celtic dialect. Itis just 
about as much akin to the Celtic, as 
the present English is to the Welsh; 
and it is quite natural that the case 
should be so; for, as the Welsh fied 
before the Romans and Saxons with- 
out amalgamating with them; why 
should we suppose that the Celts 
should commingle with the Cimbri or 
Welsh? But I havea far better reason 
than mere theory for my opinion, only 
it is satisfactory to have a fair analogy 
to account for a fact. The Gaelic 
happens to be my native tongue; it 
was the language I most frequently 
spoke till the age of 18 or 19. I was 
taught to read it at school ; and since 
1 left my native mountains, 1 have 
kept it fresh in mind by perusing the 
scanty morsels of literature which it 
possesses. I trust, therefore, without 
the charge of vanity, I may claim 
for myself the ability to distinguish 


between what is and what is not 
Gaelic. 

I have lately examined the gram- 
matical structure of the Welsh, and 
also the New Testament in that lan- 
guage, together with the numerous 
scraps of poetry in Owen’s Welsh 
Grammar, and I feel justified in say- 
ing, that probably one word in twenty 
may be traced to the Gaelic or Celtic ; 
and the few words that may be thus 
traced, are so transformed (I had al- 
most said deformed) in the Welsh, 
that it would require no small degree 
of persuasion to induce an unsophisti- 
cated Celt to acknowledge them. The 
Welsh, therefore, is not a dialect of 
the Gaelic or Celtic in any sense of the 
term. By dialect we mean a variation 
of the same language ; thus the Scotch 
is a dialect of the English, the Portu- 
guese of the Spanish, and the Dutch 
of the German; but who would say 
that the Dutch is a dialect of the 
Freuch, though they may have some 
words in common? If the Welsh has 
little connection with the Gaelic, the 
Basque has still less, in fact none 
whatever that I can discover; and, 
though I must speak with less cer- 
tainty, I have compared the Basque 
with the Welsh, and found no affinity. 
Such are briefly the results of my in- 
vestigation of the foregoing languages; 
and, as I said before, I could easily 
prove all that I have stated, by an 
appeal to facts, only it would encroach 
too much upon my own time, to say 
nothing of your columns and the pati- 
ence of your readers. How the Gaelic, 
Welsh, and Basque should have been 
uniformly viewed as dialects of the 
Celtic, is more than I can seriously 
account for. Indeed, I cannot help 
thinking that it is by some such train 
of reasoning as the following, viz. 
*‘The Gaelic is a dialect of the Celtic; 
verily it is an uncouth and barbarous- 
looking lingo; but so, in good sooth, 
are the Welsh and Basque; therefore 
these are like the Gaelic; ergo, they 
are all dialects of the Celtic.” Q.E.D. 
There is a language still existing in 
the west of France, the Armoric or 
Bas Breton, composed in about equal 
proportions of the Celtic, Germanic or 
Cimbric, Latin, and French ; hence it 
has some affinity to the Gaelic and 
Welsh, though it can scarcely be 
called a dialect of either, 
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I come now to the second question, 
viz. ‘‘ Is not the Celtic thought to have 
a near affinity to the Phoenician?” 
Before I answer this question, I must 
premise that by Celtic I mean the lan- 
guage spoken by the Irish, the High- 
landers, and the natives of the Isle of 
Man. Jn the three countries the lan- 
guage is the same, the peculiarities 
of each country being too few to per- 
mit me to call them dialects of the 
Celtic or Gaelic. When 1 say the 
language is the same, I mean the 
standard or written language. In fact 
the lrish translation of the Scriptures 
was till very lately the one used in 
the Highlands. It is probable that the 
natives of each country might have a 
different pronunciation for some of the 
words, but there could be but one 
meaning attached to them; such as 
we may fancy to be the case with the 
natives of Somersetshire and York- 
shire with respect to the English. 
Another laughable proof of the identity 
of the two languages, is the keenness 
with which the Irish claimed Ossian 
as their own, soon after he made his 
appearance. 1 have deemed it neces- 
sary to premise all this, that the reader 
may judge how far 1 may be qualified 
to decide this question. That the 
Celtic is thought to have an affinity 
with the Phoenician, I am well aware ; 
and the opinion is owing to the “‘ con- 
summate assurance” or lively imagina- 
tion of old Irish bards and seunachies, 
backed by the enthusiasm of a few 
modern philologers, who have proved 
in their way that the Punic scene (act 
v.) in the Poenulus of Plautus is no- 
thing more nor less than pure Irish. 
About sixty-five years ago Vallancey 
published his Essay on the antiquity 
of the Irish Language, being a colla- 
tion of the Irish with the Punic. Val- 
lancey was an Englishman, and at 
best knew Irish only as a foreigner ; 
and hence, in the manufacture of his 
Punic Irish from Plautus, he very 
easily imposed upon himself, and a 
more complete instance of self-delu- 
sion I never saw. The plan is simply 
this: he cuts out the first two Punic 
lines in Plautus into words suiting his 
own fancy, which I allow to be quite 
fair; but then he takes liberties with 
the orthography of Plautus, changing 
vowels and consonants without mercy, 
against which proceeding I enter my 
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unqualified protest. The text of Plau- 
tus, thus mangled, is then converted 
into far-fetched lrish words, of very 
uncommon occurrence, and many of them 
on the faith of ancient manuscripts. 
These words again deviate very consi- 
derably from the mangled text or first 
process of the manufacture. But the 
greatest difficulty still remains, viz. to 
make sense of the words. This is the 
most awkward scrape ofall; the words 
require a complete transposition, some- 
times from the beginning towards the 
end of the lines, and vice versa, in 
order to make a glimmering of sense, 
which, after all, bears very little re- 
semblance to the Latin translation of 
Plautus. The first two lines being 
thus disposed of, he proceeds to the 
next two, and so on, in a similar 
manner. Now, by this process I will 
undertake to convert the Punic afore- 
said into any language under heaven, 
provided 1 have a smattering of the 
elements of that language, —a profound 
knowledge would rather impede the 
enterprise. The Punic lines have been 
satisfactorily proved to be Hebrew, 
than which nothing is more consistent 
with common sense. And let me ob- 
serve, that in this proof no transposi- 
tion of words, nor almost any liberty 
whatever is taken with the original ; 
and the sense of the Hebrew, too, is 
the same as the Latin of Plautus. The 
Hebrew scholar may satisfy himself 
on this point by consulting Valpy’s 
Delphini et Variorum Plautus, 1829. 
Since I first saw Valpy’s Plautus, 1 
have ever suspected the soundness of 
the Irish version; because 1 was con- 
vinced, that if the Punic made Celtic, 
the Hebrew also ought to make good 
Celtic, which I never could discover. 
I lately fell in with Vallancey’s Essay, 
and I have no hesitation in giving my 
opinion of it as above; and, were it 
not for want of time, I should have 
presented to you the words as they 
occur in the different stages of the 
manufacture. This, however, I must 
reserve till a future occasion; mean- 
while I leave your querist to judge 
what grounds there are for the Celtic 
“* to be thought to have a near affinity 
with the Phoenician!!!” 

I believe 1 am as much of an admirer 
of the antiquity of the Celtic as any 
one; but I disclaim such proofs as the 
foregoing—‘“ non defensoribus istis”’ 
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—l am a Gael, and, I trust, notwith- 
standing the sneer of the Old Pedant, 
*‘ that I am sturdy enough to prefer 
truth”’ to the antiquity of my native 
tongue. The best proof of the anti- 
quity of the language is in its internal 
structure, majestic and simple; in 
which respect it may be said to vie 
with the Hebrew, but there all resem- 
blance ceases between them. In con- 
clusion, I regret that 1 have been com- 
pelled to treat these weighty questions 
so briefly as I have done; but it is my 
intention to enlarge upon these and 
several others connected with them at 
some future period. 


Yours, &c. Fior-GHAEL. 


Mr. Urzan, 

I HAVE frequently been entertained 
and instructed by the criticisms on our 
earlier poets which 1 have met with in 
your Magazine. Among these, Shake- 
speare has not been forgotten ; and it 
is no flattery to assert, that many an 
obscure and corrupt passage in his 
plays has been rectified and explained 
in your pages. 

It is in behalf of the same great 
poet that I now venture to address 
you. My custom has always been to 
note down on the margin of the play 
I happened to be reading, any emen- 
dation which the text appeared to re- 
quire ; some of these I am presumptu- 
ous enough to think irrefragable, others 
only probable. What may be the 
opinion of others 1 cannot say, but I 
cannot refuse myself the pleasure of 


. submitting one or two to your judg- 


ment, in order that you may grant 
them a spare corner, should you deem 
them worthy of publication. 

I shall select my specimens without 
any regular order, as they present 
themselves to me, and accordingly my 
first is from Macbeth. In the third 
scene of the fifth Act, the Usurper is 
made, in all the editions, to say, 

‘¢ This push 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now.’’ 

For this word cheer, which seems to 
me faint and spiritless, I would read 
chair, by which alteration half the 
sentence is made to respond as it were 
to the other half. Chair to disseat, 
ever to now. 


5 


“‘ The result of this battle shall fix 
me in my chair for the rest of my life, 


‘or unchair me immediately.” 


And the word * is used for throne 
repeatedly by Shakspeare. 
** Her grace sat down 
In a rich chair of state.”’—Henry VIII. 
“Is the chair empty, is the sword un- 
swayed, 
Is the King dead ??’—Richard III. 

The next I shall trouble you with 
is from Henry the Sixth, part 1, act 
v. sc. 3. where Suffolk is introduced 
with the Lady Margaret, the former 
of whom expresses his admiration of 
his fair prisoner, in a speech of some 
twenty lines, which is made to con- 
clude thus :— 

‘¢ Beauty’s princely majesty is such 
Confounds the tongue and makes the 
senses rough.”’ 


Now, I have often heard and read, 
both in tale and history, that beauty 
has the power of softening and subdu- 
ing the senses, but certainly never of 
making them unpolished and rough. 
In the whole range of the language a 
more unfortunate word could not have 
been selected ; but, while I was reso- 
lute in rejecting it, 1 was long puzzled 
what to choose in its stead. At length 
I was conducted by the following clue 
to what | cannot help fancying the 
word that Shakespeare wrote. You 
have, Sir, no doubt observed that he 
almost always terminates a speech of 
any considerable length with a rhyme ; 
and acting upon this assumption I 
began to reflect what word there was 
that would afford us both rhyme and 
reason at the close of the sentence. 
It was not long before a word occurred 
to me which seemed to offer a fair 
claim for admission—the word crouch. 
Does it not render the whole metaphor 
both clear and consistent? 

«* Before the majesty of beauty the 
unruly tongue becomes confounded, 
and the rebellious senses crouch.” 
And it will not escape you that there 
is between rough and crouch a sufii- 
cient resemblance to betray a careless 
copyist into a mistake. 

Yours, &c. F. W. 





* Does Shakespeare elsewhere use the 
word ‘ chair’ asa verb? If not, the emen- 
dation cannot be approved,—Epit. 
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PETHERTON, SOMERSETSHIRE. 


(With a Plate.) 


THE handsome village of South 
Petherton, lying nearly midway be- 
tween IIchester and Ilminster, is rich in 
architectural antiquities. The Church, 
of a cruciform shape and distinguished 
by a lofty octagonal tower in the centre, 
is noble in all its proportions, and 
elegant rather than elaborate in the 
various details of its design. The pre- 
vailing style of architecture is that of 
the 15th century, and it appears en- 
grafted upon the walls, or raised upon 
the foundations, of a structure of far 
older origin. Besides the Church, 
there are several ancient mansions 
which claim the attention of the anti- 
quary. Of these, the most interesting, 
the most neglected, and the most ob- 
scurely situated, has been selected as 
a fit subject to accompany the present 
number. It has for many years past 
been the residence of several poor fa- 
milies. its owner has bestowed no 
care upon it; and its inmates have 
wanted the means, if they possessed 
the inclination, of keeping the wind and 
the weather from penetrating through 
the roof and the windows. Thus 
slighted and misused, it is no wonder 
that this curious and once elegant 
building has been reduced to a condi- 
tion which renders its entire demoli- 
tion, if not necessary, very probable. 
It is deserted and shut up, its inmates 
having been driven from their abode 
by thedangerous condition of the walls, 
on which the steep gable roof imposes 
a fearful weight. 

This venerable mansion is not large, 
and perhaps its original dimensions 
were not considerably greater. The 
design of the south front, before which 
there is a spacious court, is singularly 
irregular. The hall in the centre is 
distinguished by its windows on the 
sides of a broad and lofty chimney, 
and a doorway of handsome design. 
At the upper or west end of the hall 
are rooms in two stories, moderate in 
size, and perfectly plain. The rooms 
at the lower end are of a nobler cha- 
racter; towards the south, they are 
distinguished by a superb bay-window, 
which occupies the width of the trans- 

Gent. Maa. Vor. V. 


verse building, and is carried to the 
height of two stories. It has an em- 
battled parapet, and buttresses on the 
angles, once terminated with pinnacles. 
The windows are rich in tracery, and 
their beauty is enhanced by the man- 
ner in which they are connected, so as 
to give light to the double story, with- 
out losing the unity of their design. 
The tracery of the middle space in 
these windows is occupied by a double 
row of shields, but they appear never 
to have borne any heraldic devices. 
There is another shield on the exterior 
of the chimney belonging to the hall, 
but this also is without sculpture. 
We observed nothing in the interior to 
merit description. The owner was so 
sparing of decoration, that the modern 
occupants have found nothing to de- 
stroy. I have only to add that this 
interesting relic of domestic architec- 
ture was probably built by Sir Giles 
d’Aubeney, in the reign of King Henry 
the Sixth. It is in a low and watery 
situation, and has been encompassed 
and defended by a strong wall, the 
greater part of which has been thrown 
down, and the space converted into an 
orchard. J.C. B. 





The manor of South Petherton was 
in the possession of the family of Al- 
bini (afterwards written Daubeny), in 
the reign of Edward the First, if not 
before. Sir Giles Daubeny, the sup- 
posed builder of this mansion, was 
Sheriff of the counties of Bedford and 
Bucks, in 10 Hen. VI.; and by his 
will, bearing date March 3, 1444, he 
bequeathed his body to be buried in 
the chapel of our Lady within the 
church of St. Peter and Paul at South 
Petherton, before the altar there. His 
son William, says Collinson, seems to 
have been altogether resident at this 
place, where most of. his deeds are 
dated, and for which he obtained a 
charter for a fair in 25 Hen. VI. 

His son Giles was a nobleman high 
in favour with King Henry the Se- 
venth, to whom he was Lord Cham- 
berlain and Lieutenant of Calais. He 
was created a 7." of the realm by 
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patent in 1486 (two of his male ances- 
tors had been summoned to Parliament 
in the reign of Edward the First, but 
the writ was not continued) ; and was 
also a Knight of the Garter. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, in 1507, 
where his monument and effigy still 
remain.* By his will two chantry 
priests were settled at his tomb, and 
one in the church of South Petherton. 
With his son Henry, who was creat- 
ed Earl of Bridgwater, and who sold 
South Petherton to Lord Arundell of 
Wardour, the family became extinct. 








Mr. Ursan, April 1836. 

1AM much pleased with the re- 
presentation in your March number 
of the old Abbatial Gate-House at 
Westminster, which is an object of 
historic interest as well as antiquarian 
curiosity. Your correspondentJ.G.N. 
says truly, ‘‘that no representation 
has hitherto been published ;”” and the 
result of very extensive inquiries, during 
a period of many years, justifies me in 
saying that the sketch by Ravenhill, 
whence your view is accurately copied, 
is the only authentic drawing to be 
met with; and highly was it prized 
by the late respected and intelligent 
antiquary Mr. Sinedley—against whose 
late residence the only remaining arch 
is to be seen, and in whose interesting 
collection of local Crawings it was for 
some years preserved. 

The accuracy of your view is shown 
by J. G. N.; but the following cu- 
rious description, penned some years 
since from the lips of a very old in- 
habitant of the neighbourhood, to 
whom the building was familiar, and 
who had never seen a representation 
of it, will be a satisfactory confirma- 
tion. 

«The Gate-House was a handsome 
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structure for those days, and ran from 
north to south and east to west. In 
it were confined felons and debtors. 
They were kept separate ; the former 
being confined in that part?running 
east and west, and the latter in that 
facing Tothill-street. For the relief 
of these poor debtors, a box was held 
out by a pole forty feet long, or let 
down by a chain. The felons were 
brought to this prison through Bow- 
street or Thieving-lane,t and Union- 
street, and were hence conducted to 
the Quarter Sessions, held under 
Westminster-Hall. This was the only 
receptacle fur prisoners from the Court 
of Conscience. Gin and other spirits 
were allowed to be brought into this 
prison as freely as at public-houses, 
and the keeper or under-keeper used 
to go to the window and vociferate 
to the publican at the corner of the 
street, ‘Jackass! Jackass!’ who 
would then come and receive orders.” 
The public-house herein mentioned, 
I find from the list of taverns in Lon- 
don, &c. visited in 1636 by Taylor the 
Water Poet, was known by the sign of 
The Angel. Between the two gates 
there was, within the memory of my 
late intelligent and amusing friend, 
Mr. White, of Storey’s Gate, a little 
hovel used as a hatter’s shop; and 
another venerable chronicler. and oral 
historian indicated to me that the 
house of Mrs. Wilford, the widow of 
the respected stone-mason, stands on 
the site of the Governor's house. 
Stow says, that the eastern part of 
the North gate was used as the Bishop 
of London’s prison for “clarks con- 
vict.”” It was certainly an ecclesias- 
tical prison even after the Reforma- 
tion ; but what right the Court of the 
Bishop of London had to commit 
within its walls is not clear, since 














* Engraved in Dart’s Westminster Abbey. 

+ The same venerable inhabitant informed me of the tradition that the Sanctuary 
being holy, the monks would not allow thieves to be brought into it, and therefore 
the officers of justice brought them through these streets, and by the back of the 
Sanctuary, whence the line became known “as Thieving or Thief-taking Lane ?— 
This is however incorrect. The Sanctuary was not avoided on account of a refusal of 
the monks to permit unholy persons to bz brought through it, but to prevent the 
possibility of the culprits escaping from justice, into the hallowed liberties of the 
sanctuary. The word Thieving, is the old English plural Thieven for Thieves :— 
‘“‘Thieving Lane,’’ or ‘‘ Thieves’ Lane.’*— Highly finished views of this and the 
contiguous streets and buildings, which have been swept away to effect the improve- 
ments suggested by Lord Colchester during the last twenty-five years, were made by my 
late valued friend and industrious antiquary Mr. Capon; and are now in the pos- 


session of his daughter, Miss Capon of North-street. 
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the Deanery of Westminster has al- 
ways preserved an exempt ecclesias- 
tical, as well as civil, jurisdiction. In 
the Lansdowne MSS. in the British 
Museum, No. 107, art. 116, is a pe- 
tition to Queen Elizabeth from one 
William Kirkman, a minister, and 
prisoner in the Gate-House at West- 
minster, to which he had been com- 
mitted on an accusation of forgery or 
fraud. The petitioner prays that he 
may have enlargement of his restraint, 
and be allowed to ‘‘lyue as a privat 
parson for euer hereafter in respect of 
his disgrace ;”” and that he may be 
‘exempted for euer to haue any inter- 
course any mor in comon-wealth;” 
and he shows that her Majesty had 
been wronged by the persons who 
“brought his calamities upon him,” 
who only sought their own private 
benefit under the pretence of doing 
her Majestie service ;”? and that he was 
not guilty of any forgery in the man- 
ner of passing the parsonage he had in 
marriage with his wife; neither had 
made thereof so much as unto her 
Highness was suggested. This pe- 
tition is without date; but as the 
favours bestowed upon him by the 
late Sir Walter Mildmay are men- 
tioned, it must have been subsequent 
to his death in 1589. From what 
court, civil or ecclesiastical, he was 
committed, I have no means of ascer- 
taining. 

The next instance that I would bring 
under your notice is a commitment 
for an ecclesiastical offence, cognizable 
in an ecclesiastical court, and the 
offending party subject to the diocese 
of Winchester. The particulars are 
gathered from the original adulatory 
and supplicatory letter of the suspended 
and imprisoned minister to Lord Burgh- 
ley, dated Jan. 20, 1596, and pre- 
served in the Lansdowne MSS. No. 83, 
art. 34. He therein designates bim- 
selfas ‘“‘ Edward Phillips, preacher of 
St. Mary Overies,” Southwark, and 
sets forth the articles exhibited against 
him, and his answers thereto; and 
apologizes for transgressing the order, 
‘for keeping Wednesday a fast, and 
transferring the observation of it unto 
Thursday ;” the latter day being 
Twelfth-day. 

The other instance to which 1 will 
call your attention involves parties of 
historic interest. The daughter of 
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Chief-Justice Coke married Sir John 
Villiers, the elder brother of the Duke 
of Buckingham, who was created 
Viscount Purbeck, and from whom 
she eloped in 1621 to live in adultery 
with Sir Robert Howard. For this 
offence (for which modern morals 
find atonement in a pecuniary award) 
Lady Purbeck was sentenced by the 
High Commission Court to do penance 
in a white sheet at the Savoy church ; 
a degradation only escaped by the cul- 
prit’s flight. A renewal of the intima- 
cy in the following year flashed again 
the sword of justice, and the reckless 
Lady Purbeck with her paramour were 
taken into custody and committed to 
different prisons; she to the Gate- 
House, and Sir Robert to the Fleet.* 
Lady Purbeck escaped from her prison 
disguised in male apparel, and got 
over to France; and all thatis further 
known of this devoted and unhallowed 
attachment is, that she was demanded 
by our Government ; that she was 
again living with Sir Robert, and 
died whilst in garrison with him at 
Oxford in 1645. 

You have recorded two interesting 
facts connected with the commitments 
to this prison on charges of treason 
and offences against the State. The 
fate of that gallant, virtuous, and wise 
man, Sir Walter Rawleigh, ‘‘a pat- 
tern to all time,”’ is noticed by J.G.N. 
in terms as just as severe; but other in- 
cidents might be mentioned in connec- 
tion with the last hours of him who 
was described at the time of his sen- 
tence by the Attorney-general Yelver- 
ton ‘fas a starat which the world had 
gazed.’’” It was within the walls of 
this Gate-House that the last night of 
his existence, sad unto all but him, 
was spent; and | should have pleasure 
in transcribing for your readers that 
chapter ‘‘ on the last hours of Sir Wal- 
ter Rawleigh” in the fifth volume of 
the 9th edition of D’Israeli’s ‘‘ Curi- 
osities of Literature,” if those delight- 
ful volumes were not acces§ible to all. 





* Sir Robert suffered a tedious im- 
prisoument; and the unbending prelate, 
Archbishop Laud, whose sternly moral 
intevtions led to the infliction of heavier 
sentences on offenders whose rank placed 
them in the situation of exemplars, was 
visited by the Parliament with the inflic- 
tion of a fine of 500/. for his severity. 
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I am, however, tempted to abridge 
therefrom the following facts, which 
cast a halo of glory round the spot 
which they have made classic ground : 


‘¢ His lady visited him that night, and, 
amidst her tears, acquainted him that she 
bad obtained the favour of disposing of 
his body ; to which he answered, smiling, 
‘It is well, Bess, that thou mayest dis- 
pose of that, dead, thou hadst not always 
the disposing of when it was alive.’ At 
midnight he entreated her to leave him. 
It must have been then, that with un- 
shaken fortitude, Rawleigh sat down to 
compose those verses on his death, which, 
being short, the most appropriate may be 
repeated : 


* Even such is Time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 

And pays us but with age and dust ; 
Who, in the dark and silent grave 

When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days!’ 


On the same night, Rawleigh wrote 
this distich on the candle burning dimly : 
* Cowards fear to die; but courage stout, 

Rather than live in snuff, will be put out.’ 


‘* On the morning of his death he 
smoked, as usual, his favorite tobacco ; 
and when they brought him a cup of ex- 
cellent sack, being asked how he liked it, 
Rawleigh answered— As the fellow that, 
drinking of St. Giles’s bowl as he went to 
Tyburn, said, ‘ That was good drink, if a 
man might tarry by it.’’’ 


These nuge are not intended as a 
substitute for the pages of D’lsraeli, 
but the rather as an incentive thereto; 
seeing what a row of goodly pearls the 
research und genius of that excellent 
author has discovered and strung to- 
gether. 

The imprisonment of Sir Walter 
within this confined and dreary Gate- 
House, and his execution in Palace- 
Yard, are not the only associations 
connected with his revered and ho- 
noured name in this locality; and I 
am sure you will not refuse my 
calling general attention to the hum- 
ble tribute of a parish clerk to his 
memory, which is to be seen engraved 
on a brass plate in the south aisle of 
the neighbouring parish church of St. 
Margaret (where there is much to 
interest the antiquary, the lover of 
art, and even the utilitarian) ; and in 
again expressing a hope that a more 
noble monument may be erected within 
the same walls in testimony of the 
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esteem with which an enlightened age 
contemplates his many virtues, his 
varied acquirements, his brilliant ge- 
nius, and devotion to science and hite- 
rature; and as a mark of regret that 
the narrow policy of a weak and timid 
Monarch, and the envy of a dissipated 
Court, should have triumphed over 
so much virtue and excellence. 

Two more of the conspirators in 
the attempt to seize ‘‘ the persons 
of the Monarch and his family, to 
alter the religion, raise rebellion, 
subvert the estate, and procure inva- 
sion by strangers,” were, on their cap- 
ture, committed to this prison. They 


‘were Sir Edward Parham, kt. the only 


one acquitted at the trial, and Bar- 
tholonew Brooksby, whose punish- 
ment was banishment; and they were 
removed hence on the 10th of Novem- 
ber 1603, to Bagshot, on their way to 
Winchester Castle, where the trial 
took place, and where the ringleaders, 
George Brooke, brother of the Lord 
Covham through whom the charge 
against Sir Walter was made, &c. 
were executed. 

Another of the illustrious inmates of 
the Gate-House was Sir Charles Lyt- 
tleton, characterized by Clarendon 
in a letter to the Duke of Ormond, 
as one ‘‘ worth his weight in gold.” 
He was a soldier in the civil wars, 
escaped from the siege of Colchester 
to France; and, returning in 1659, 
joined in that enterprise of Sir George 
Booth, afterwards Lord Delamere, 
against Shrewsbury, which, miscar- 
rying, placed him at the mercy of his 
enemies, by whom he was committed 
to the Gate-House. The restoration 
of Charles released him, and that 
monarch gave him much promotion 
and honour. He lived to the patri- 
archal age of 87 ; dying respected and 
beloved in 1716. 

Nor must the temporary confine- 
ment of the diverting journalist Pepys 
be passed over without notice. In 
June 1690, upon pretence of being 
affected towards the abdicated James, 
his enemies procured his commitment 
to the Gate~House, whence on account 
of ill-health he was soon permitted to 
return to his own house ; and nothing 
further is known of the charge. It is to 
be regretted that one who took such 
great delight in penning his observations 
and doings in all their simple-minded- 
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ness, has not given us any account of 
this building and its inmates; but we 
gather from his ‘‘ Diary” several enter- 
taining facts connected with a charac- 
ter of much notoriety, who was for 
some time within the Gate-House 
walls. 

‘* May 29, 1663. With Creed to see 
the German Princesse* at the Gate- 
House at Westminster.’’—p. 223. 

‘* June 7, 1663. Lady Batten en- 
veighed mightily against the German 
Princesse, and I as high in the defence of 
her wit and spirit, and glad that she is 
cleared at the Sessions.’’—p. 226. 

“ April 15, 1664. To the Duke’s 
house, and there saw ‘ The German Prin- 
cesse’ acted, by the woman herself; but 
never was any thing so well done in 
earnest, worse performed in jest upon the 
stage.’’—p. 291. 

It is not my intention to transcribe 
all the notices respecting distinguished 
or remarkable prisoners, which form 
part of my MS. collections in illus- 
tration of the local history of the City 
of Westminster; but those with which 
I shall now conclude will show that it 
was customary for the House of Com- 
mons to confine offenders against their 
privileges, to the narrow and insecure 
limits of the Gate-House, as well as 
to the Tower and Newgate. 

In the year 1701 the men of Kent, 
at all times distinguished for manli- 
ness of purpose, deemed it their duty 
to address to the Commons of England 
an energetic Petition or Remonstrance 
on their proceedings, but which was 
voted by the House to be ‘‘ scanda- 
lous, insolent, and seditious,’”’ &c. 
The five gentlemen (deputy-lieutenants 
and justices of the peace for the county) 
who delivered the Petition and owned 
it at the bar, were ordered into the 
custody of the Serjeant at Arms, and 
thence committed to our Gate-House, 
where, as is customary, they remained 
till the end of the session. Their 
names, offences, and some curious pare 





* “¢ Mary Moders, alias Stedman, alias 
Carleton, a celebrated impostor, who had 
induced the son of a citizen of London to 
marry her under the pretence that she 
was a German Princess. She next be- 
came an actress, after having been tried 
for bigamy, and acquitted. The rest of 
her life was a continued course of robbery 
and fraud ; and in i678 she suffered at 
Tyburn for stealing a piece of plate from 
a tavern in Chancery Lane.’’—p. 291. n, 
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ticulars of the politics of the period, 
and the right of the House to imprison 
and the people to petition, may be seen 
in a now scarce tract from the active 
and varied pen of Defoe, under the title 
of “ Jura Populi Anglicani.”’ 

In the “‘ Political State,”’ vol. x1. p. 
683, occurs this notice of another Par- 
liamentary prisoner : 

‘* On the 11th of May 1716, Thomas 
Harley, Esq.¢ who was committed to the 
Gate-House by order of the House of 
Commons on the [9th of August 1715, 
for his prevaricating answer about his 
negociations abroad, and who was sup- 
posed to have been still a prisoner, was 
found in a house in St. Martin’s Lane 
by messengers that were searching for 
some of the rebels that lately escaped out 
of Newgate, upon information that they 
were harboured there. Mr. Harley had 
a great bundle of papers before him which 
were seized, and himself again committed 
to the Gate-House.”’ 

Other instances might be adduced 
of commitments by the same power 
as far back as the Parliamentary Wars; 
but I fear 1 have trespassed too much 
on your space. 


Yours, &c. SaMvuEt TymMs. 


Mr. Matone’s Lisprary at Oxrorp. 


THE curators of the Bodleian having 
very recently put forth a ‘“‘ Catalogue 
of Early English Poetry and other Mis- 
cellaneous Works illustrating the Bri- 
tish Drama, collected by Edmond Ma- 
lone, Esq.,’’ we may perhaps beallowed, 
after a cursory perusal, to make a few 
observations upon it; and we shall 
do so only in the spirit of a sincere de- 
sire to render it more useful by cor- 
recting errors, which have no doubt 
inadvertently crept into its pages. Of 
the inconvenience of its size we shall 
say nothing, because we take it for 
granted that a good reason can be 
assigned for printing it in folio; apart 
from this reason, whatever it may be, 
octavo or quarto would have been much 
preferable, and we earnestly hope that 
it will not apply to the highly curious 
and valuable books bequeathed to the 
same library by the late Mr. Douce. 





+ Uncle to the first Earl of Oxford ; 
joint Secretary to the Treasury ; Ambas- 
sador extraordinary to the Elector of 
Hanover in 1712; and for many years 
M.P. for co. Radnor. 
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The remarks we are about to offer, and 
the mistakes we shall venture with all 
becoming diffidence to point out, may 
have the good effect of obviating objec- 
tions of the same kind to the Catalogue 
of Mr. Douce’s Collection, whenever 
it makes its appearance. We earnestly 
hope and believe that it will not be 
delayed so long as that of Mr. Malone’s 
Library: the postponement of the pub- 
lication of which, has rendered Mr. 
Malone’s books of comparatively little 
service to English Antiquaries during 
about the last twenty years. They 
were presented by Lord Sunderlin to 
the Bodleian in July 1815. 

One or two grounds of complaint 
arise out of what we look upon as a 
defective system in forming a catalogue 
of the kind, and others from a slight 
want of that peculiar and accurate 
knowledge necessary for such an un- 
dertaking. 

As to the first, those arising from 
defective system, our principal objec- 
tion is to the mode in which works or 
tracts are entered in the catalogue, 
where only the initials of the author’s 
name are to be found upon the title- 
page, or subscribed to the dedication. 
Some of these are of the greatest inte- 
rest and value, to which reference 
could not be made with too great par- 
ticularity. We will take ‘ Alcilia, 
Philoparthen’s Loving Folly,” 4to. 
1628, as an instance. This poem is 
entered in the catalogue only under 
the initials of the author, J. C., so 
that if a person, wishing to inspect it, 
should well know the title, but have 
forgotten the two letters commencing 
the author’s name (a circumstance of 
very probatle occurrence), he may 
search in vain for it from one end of 
the Catalogue to the other. It is not 
entered under “‘ Alcilia,”’ ‘‘ Philopar- 
then,” nor ‘‘ Loving Folly.”” Nor is 
this by any means a solitary case, for 
many proofs to the same effect might 
easily be given: the observation ap- 
plies to ‘‘ the Massacre of Money,” by 
T. A., 4to. 1602 (although the very 
next article supplies the probable name 
of the writer, viz. Thomas Achelley) ; 
to ‘‘ the Noblenesse of the Asse,”’ by 
A.B. 4to. 1595; to “‘ the Trial of True 
Friendship,” by M. B., 4to. 1596; 
and to several other productions in the 
two first pages only of the Catalogue : 
—none of these can be referred to but 
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by a knowledge and recollection of the 
initials of the authors. 

It would have been an advantage 
also that it should have been stated 
whether the volume is in black letter 
or in Roman type, as something not 
unfrequently turns upon this appa- 
rently trifling circumstance; but at 
least, on all occasions, information 
ought to have been furnished whether 
the subject of the entry was in prose 
or in verse. Now, unless the author 
states on his title-page, as far as it is 
quoted in the Catalogue, that he has 
written ‘‘ sonnets,”’ or ‘‘ in metre” or 
“* in verse,”’ the matter is ordinarily 
left merely to conjecture. The second 
entry in the Catalogue runs thus :— 
“« A. (H.) The Scourge of Venus; or 
the Wanton Lady ; with the rare Birth 
of Adonis. 8vo. Lond. 1614.’’—a most 
singular production, even in connec- 
tion with Shakespeare’s Poem; but, 
though people may guess (as is the 
fact) that it is in verse, it cannot be 
known without reference to the tract 
itself. A catalogue of this kind should 
give all the information that can pro- 
perly be included in a reasonable space, 
in order, as far as possible, to avoid 
the waste of time by literary men, in 
searches that may turn out to be need- 
less. On this account we should have 
wished that the titles of every curious 
and perhaps unique production should 
have been inserted more at length, 
and that, for the sake of distinguish- 
ing editions, the name of the printer, 
if not of the stationer, should have 
been given. In this respect no rule 
seems to have been observed; here 
and there the printer’s name is men- 
tioned when it is of little or no conse- 
quence, and it is often omitted where 
it is of real importance. 

What we have said applies generally 
to the whole Catalogue ; but we will 
now come to particular articles, taking 
them in the order in which we find 
them, and expressing in the outset our 
apprehension lest in pointing out the 
errors of others we should commit 
some of ourown. We know the dif- 
ficulty and intricacy of the subject, 
and are bound to ask, as well as to 
make, all allowances. 

* « The Beggar’s Ape” is entered on 
p- 1 and 4, under ‘‘ Ape” and ‘‘ Beg- 
gar,”’ and we are referred to Richard 
Nicolls as its author; but when we 
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turn, as directed, to the name of Ri- 
chard Nicolls (p. 28) no such produc- 
tion is noticed. The truth is, that the 
poem (for such it is, though nobody 
would know it from the Catalogue) 
was printed anonymously, without 
even the initials of the author, but ac- 
knowledged by Nicolls in his ‘‘ Winter 
Night’s Vision.” On p. 36 the very 
same piece is attributed to Samuel 
Rowlands. 

Where it has been ascertained that 
a particular production is the first, se- 
cond, or any other edition, the fact 
ought to have been noted. The “‘ Al- 
cilia’? before mentioned, of 1628, is 
the second edition, the first having 
been printed in 1619; and when the 
compilers of the Catalogue came to so 
distinguished and so beautiful a pro- 
duction as Daniel’s ‘‘ Delia,” 4to. 1592 
(p. 10), we ought to have been told 
whether it was the first or second im- 
pression of that year; otherwise, a 
person might go down to Oxford, hop- 
ing to be able to examine the earliest 
edition, and find, on his arrival, that 
it was merely that with the architec- 
tural title-page, which materially dif- 
fers, even as to the number of sonnets, 
from the first edition. 

On the same page, “‘ the Parliament 
of Bees,’”’ 4to. 1641, is attributed to 
John Day, author of the “ Isle of 
Gulls,”’ 4to. 1606, &c. who was not a 
student of Caius College, Cambridge. 
They were distinct writers, and ‘‘ the 
Parliament of Bees” only, was by the 
Cambridge graduate. 

In the list of Dekker’s productions, 
on p. 10, “‘ the Batchelor’s Banquet,” 
4to. 1630 (first printed in 1603), should 
have been included. It stands anony- 
mously on p. 3. In the same way 
“the History of Jack of Newbury,” 
on p. 46, should have been given to 
Thomas Deloney on p. 11. 

On p. 15 is an item of an edition of 
“* Selimus, Emperor of the Turks,” of 
1638, purporting to have been written 
by T. G.; which initials, we are in- 
formed by the compiler correctly, do 
not mean Thomas Goffe. The fact is, 
that this supposed edition of 1638 is 
nothing more than a new title-page, 
printed by a fraudulent bookseller to 
some copies of the old impression of 
1594 ; and the initials T. G. were pre- 
ferred, because Thomas Goffe had 
printed, not long before, his ‘“‘ Raging 
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Turk,” and “ Courageous Turk.” This 
circumstance should have been re- 
marked. 

We presume that the “‘ 8vo.”’ affixed 
to the edition of Gascoigne’s works in 
1587, on the same page, is merely a 
misprint. There is, we believe, no 8vo. 
edition of them of that date. 

We decidedly object to the introduc- 
tion of many tracts into the list of 
Robert Greene’s works (p. 16), with 
which he could have had nothing to 
do. Some of them have, however, 
been over and over again assigned to 
him, though by mistake, so that the 
Catalogue only repeats an error from 
want of due examination. However, 
the blunder is more serious in attri- 
buting to Robert Greene ‘‘ A Poet’s Vi- 
sion and a Prince’s Glorie,”’ 4to. 1603, 
which was the work of Thomas Greene 
to celebrate the accession of James I. 
At this date Robert Greene had been 
dead more than ten years. ‘‘ Grimel- 
lo’s Fortunes,” 4to. 1604, belongs to 
Nicholas Breton, and not to Robert 
Greene. 

Why was not “ A choice Banquet of 
witty Jests,” 8vo. 1665, inserted among 
Thomas Jordan’s productions, p. 20? 
It belongs to him, but it is found only 
under the lettersT. J. On p. 25 there 
is an entry of ‘‘ The Antiquary,” 4to. 
1641, to Shackerley Mermion. Did 
the compiler of the Catalegue imagine 
that he was not the same dramatist as 
Shackerly Marmyon, to whom two 
other plays are justly appropriated on 
the preceding page? 

Under “‘ Sir Thomas More,” p. 26, 
we have to point out a singular confu- 
sion, which prevails in several other 
parts of the Catalogue of Malone’s 
books. After giving the title of Sir 
Thomas More’s “ Utopia,” translated 
by Robinson, 4to. 1624, by the mode 
in which the Catalogue is printed, a 
tragedy, called ‘*‘ Mangora, King* of 
the Timbusians,’”’ 4to. 1718, is also 
placed to Sir Thomas More’s credit. 
The fault lies in the want of another 
head-line in capital letters, applicable 
caly to ‘* Mangora.” By a similar 
want of distinctness ‘‘ the Triumph of 
Truth” and ‘‘ Cesar’s Triumph,” are 
imputed to Thomas Proctor, the col- 
lector of the well-known poetical Mis- 
cellany, ‘‘ a gorgeous Gallery of Gal- 
lant Inventions,’’ 4to. 1578. 

To represent Thomas Newton as 
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the author of ‘‘ Atropoion Delion,” 
1603, p. 27, is the adoption of an error 
committed by Warton, and even by 
Ritson. How could Newton speak of 
his “‘ youngling muse” in 1603, when 
he began writing as early as 1575? 
Besides, on the title page are only the 
initials T. N. G., so that, according 
to the plan on which the Catalogue 
has been prepared, ‘‘ Atropoion De- 
lion” should have been found under 
those letters, and no where else. 

On the same page, ‘‘ The return of 
the Knight of the Post from Hell,” 
1606, is attributed to Thomas Nash, 
who was then dead, and on the first 
page of the introductory epistle he is 
spoken of as dead. 

We should like to have known whe- 
ther the copy of ‘‘ Ovid’s Elegies,” by 
C. Marlow, with “‘ Epigrams” by Sir 
John Davis, inserted on p. 28, be the 
genuine old edition printed in 1597 or 
1598, or merely the reprint made about 
1640 or 1650, but without date, and 
often mistaken for the older copy, 
which is of extreme rarity. 

Why is George Peele’s celebrated 
historical play, ‘‘ Edward the First,” 
stated at the close of the entry to be 
** Anon.” when his name is found at 
the close of both the editions, of 1593 
and 1599, ‘‘ by George Peele, Master 
of Arts in Oxenford.” This might 
also have been seen in the admirable 
reprint of Peele’s Works, by the Rev. 
A. Dyce, as well as in the last edition 
of Dodsley’s Old Plays. 

** Anonymous Plays” occupy more 
than two whole pages (31, 32); and 
first we remonstrate against the non- 
arrangement of them either chronolo- 
gically or alphabetically. Next, and 
more emphatically, we complain of the 
introduction ‘of many plays, the au- 
thors of which are known, some actu- 
ally having the names on the title- 
pages. We will point out only a very 
few in one or other of these predica- 
ments :— 

“‘ Like will to Like, 1568, by Ulpian 
Fulwell. 

‘¢ Ferrex and Porrex’’ (1571), by Sack- 
ville and Norton, and introduced else- 
where into the Catalogue under both 
their names. 

‘* Battle of Alcazar,’’ 1594, incontestibly 
proved by Mr. Dyce to have been 
written by George Peele. 

‘¢ George-a-Greene,’’ 1599, by Robert 
Greene. 
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‘*Spanish Tragedy,’’ 1602, by Thomas 
Kyd, and introduced elsewhere under 
his name, together with Soliman and 
Perseda and ‘‘ The first part of Jeroni- 
mo,’’ of which his authorship depends 
upon bare conjecture. 

‘* Fair Maid of Bristow,’’ 1605, by John 
Day. 

It would be extremely easy to mul- 
tiply instances, but they are quite 
needless. Without dwelling upon the 
strange and unintelligible entry under 
S. (R.) “ the Pheenix Nest,”’ p. 36, we 
will proceed at once to Shakespeare, 
p- 38; and here the reader would 
hardly expect to find ‘‘ The Birth of 
Merlin” among “ Plays to the com- 
position of which Shakespeare is con- 
sidered to have contributed,” while 
** Pericles”’ is among those “ falsely 
attributed to Shakespeare.”” Another 
of these last is ‘‘ The Yorkshire Tra- 
gedy,”” upon which we do not so 
strongly insist, although few who read 
it can deny that it contains proof of 
his authorship. The internal evidence, 
as regards ‘‘ Pericles,’? we~ consider 
irrefragable; but, supposing it more 
than doubtful, surely it deserved as 
much distinction as ‘“ The Birth of 
Merlin,” which is compounded of little 
else but trash and absurdity, and has 
nothing but Kirkman’s testimony in 
its favour. There is better reason for 
assigning to Shakespeare the altera- 
tions in the edition of ‘‘ Mucedonis,”’ 
printed in 1609, a’play which the 
Compiler of Malone’s Catalogue first 
gives to Robert Greene, and notwith- 
standing afterwards places in the ano- 
nymous list. Neither does he seem to 
have been aware that ‘‘ The Puritan 
Widow” was by Wentworth Smith, 
whom on p. 41 he confounds with 
William Smith, author of “‘ Chloris,” 
4to. 1596, assigning to the latter the 
“« Hector of Germany ”’ of the former. 

Proceeding onwards we may state 
our anxiety to know whether the edi- 
tion of Sir P. Sidney’s ‘‘ Astrophel and 
Stella,” 4to. 1591, be the genuine and 
authentic one, or that which was sur- 
reptitiously got up and published with 
a long introductory epistle by Thomas 
Nash. The latter contains various 
poems not in the former; among them 
some sonnets by Samuel Daniel, who 
complains of the wrong thus done him 
in the earliest edition of his ‘‘ Delia,’’ 
4to. 1592. Onp. 42, “The Anatomy 
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of Abuses,” by P. Stubbes, with the 
date of 1593 is inserted, but we are 
not told whether it is the first or the 
second edition: the first was printed 
in May, and the second in August, 
1593, the particular dates being printed 
at the bottom of each title-page. Per- 
haps this is expecting an unreasonable 
degree of minuteness in a Catalogue ; 
but the information would be useful, 
as we happen to know a gentleman in 
Edinburgh who is preparing a reprint 
of ‘‘ The Anatomy of Abuses,” and it 
would be a serious misfortune if he 
were to come from Scotland to Oxford 
expecting to find the first edition of 
Stubbes’s work there, when it might 
turn out to be only the second, and 
that his journey had been fruitlessly 
undertaken. 

We shall conclude our particular 
remarks, by asking for some explana- 
tion of an item on p. 44, which, as 
far as we can understand it (unless 
the printer has made some strange 
omission) attributes to Dr. Robert 
Wild two plays printed long before he 
was born—‘‘ The Three Ladies of Lon- 
don,” 1584, and ‘‘ The Three Lords 
and Three Ladies of London,’’ 1590. 
How they came to be introduced at all 
under the letter W, unless the Com- 
piler of the Catalogue fancied that they 
were by Dr. Wild, we are at a loss to 
imagine; and one of them—‘‘ The 
Three Ladies of London’’—actually 
has the name of Paul Buck, the author 
of it, printed on the last page. 

Without any affectation of candour, 
we are heartily sorry to have been 
obliged to make these objections to the 
Catalogue of Mr. Malone’s Library, 
on which it is evident that much pains 
and labour have been bestowed. It is 
very possible that too much reliance 
has sometimes been placed upon the 
information contained in the MS. notes 
inserted in the volumes, which Mr. 
Malone would himself have in many 
instances corrected had he lived till the 
present day. As it stands, the Cata- 
logue will be extremely useful, and it 
is not improbable that at no very dis- 
tant date it will be reprinted, when 
the mistakes and omissions we have 
pointed out may be corrected and sup- 
plied. 








Gent. Mac. Vou. V. 
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Mr. Ursan, Ripon, Feb. 26. 

THE village of Aldfield is situated 
in the parish and liberty of Ripon, 
lower division of the wapentake of 
Clare ; about four miles west of the 
above-mentioned town, and one north 
of the celebrated ruins of ‘ Fountains.’ 
The manor of ‘ Aldefelt,’ at the time 
of Domesday, was in the possession of 
Gospatric ; Archil had two carucates 
of land to be taxed, and Dolphin had 
half a caracute to be taxed, value 10s. 
in King Edward’s time; the value the 
same at the time of the survey. It 
appears to have been in possession of 
a family of the same name in the thir- 
teenth century. The following are a 
few scattered notices preserved in the 
Coucher of Fountains : 


John de Aldefeld.= 


Sir Alan de Aldefeld,== 
Kat. living 1272. 
Anfrid. Adelin de Aldefeld.=- 


Ralph,= 





Willlam.== Richard. 

William. 

Sir Alan de Aldefeld, Knt. gave to 
the monks of Fountains, A.D. 1272, 
a free passage for men, cattle, and 
carriages through his land in Alde- 
feld, &c. and quitclaimed what his 
ancestors had given. Ralph de Alde- 
feld, son of Adelin, and William and 
Richard, his sons, gave forty-four 
acres of land here, with twelve acres 
of woodland, which Roger de Mow 
bray and Nigel his son confirmed, as 
did William, son of Ralph, son of 
Adelin. About the latter end of the 
fifteenth century, the possessions of 
this family passed into that of the 
Markenfields, of Markenfield Hall, by 
marriage of Jane, daughter of Sir 
Hugh de Aldefeld, with Thomas Mar- 
kenfield, Esq. 

In MS. Harl. 608, p, 83 b., is the fol- 
lowing notice of this place :— 

‘« Aldefelde cum North House (now 
Nordus), Aledefelde in Archidiaconatu 
Richmond, percella possessionum nuper 
Monasterij de Fountance, val’yd 19 die 
Julii, 1556, for Mathew Warcoppe.’’ 


Part of the village is now in the pos- 
session of the Right Hon. the Earl de 
3$ 
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Grey, and part in the possession of 
Mrs. Lawrence, of Studley [all. 

The Chapel, which stands at the 
east end of the village, is a perpetual 
curacy with Studley, dedicated to St. 
Lawrence, in the deanery of Ripon.* 
It was partly rebuilt, in the pointed 
style, about the year 1782 or 3, at the 
expense of the village and neighbour- 
ing farmers, to which Mrs. Allanson, 
of Studley, gave 100/.; consequently 
every vestige of antiquity was removed, 
excepting the font, which is of grey 
marble. The bason is elegantly carved, 
and stands on a pyramidical cluster of 
four columns, with a square base. It 
i3 supposed to have been brought from 
Fountains. Under a table monument 
in the chapel-yard, beneath the east 
window, rest the mortal remains of 
Michael J. Messenger, the former pos- 
sessor of Fountains Abbey, and friend 
of Burton, the author of the Monas- 
ticon. In a field east of the village, 
the inequality of the ground marks 
probably the remains of a village, of 
remote antiquity. In the village are 
a few relics of Fountains Abbey; 
among the rest, a head of the Virgin, 
which a Catholic brought from the 
abbey, and placed it with great vene- 
ration in a secure corner of his cot- 
tage; in his window, also, were a few 
fragments of stained glass, which he 
had brought from the ruins. 

About half a mile east, on the road 
to Ripon, in a field near a farm-house 
called Lindrick, the remains of a vil- 
Jage appear, which may probably never 
have arisen after the devastation of the 
Norman Conqueror. A sword found 
here some years ago; it was long, 
broad, and straight, corresponding with 
the one engraved in p. 16 of the 
*‘ British Costume.”’ The street may 
be traced with buildings on each side, 
and inclosures behind them. 

R. d. C. 
Mr. Ursan, March 14. 

WILL you allow me to say a few 
words more on the subject of the Uni- 
versity Degrees designated by LL.D. 
and D.C.L. Ihave availed myself of 


* An old inhabitant, who had a good 
recollection of the former edifice, said that 
the lights were long, narrow, and pointed 
(characteristic of the twelfth century), 
and the seats chiefiy of rude oak. 
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your reference, in a late number, to 
the letters of two Correspondents which 
appeared in your Magazine in 1817, 
1818, and also in 1820, part 1. p. 517. 
The difficulty in question, however, 
does not appear to be settled by the 
remarks of LL.D. and R.C. 

With me, and as 1] apprehend was 
the case with your former Correspond- 
ents, the ‘ vexata questio’ is this :— 
“Is there any, and if so, what is the 
distinction between the degrees con- 
ferred in our two universities which 
are denoted by LL.D. and D.C.L.?” I 
am aware that strictly the discussion 
turned only on the degree as conferred 
at Oxford. It may now, however, be 
extended to the sister university, as, 
since the year,1825, and then for the 
first time, we meet, in the Cambridge 
University Calendar, with D.C.L. and 
B.C.L., where formerly we had found 
LL.D. and LL.B. Yet I am enabled 
to say that, at the present time, a can- 
didate for the degree of Doctor in Law 
at Cambridge, attaches LL.D. to his 
name in the registrar’s book before his 
admission, and such are the initials 
still used in any formal instrument ; 
although, as I stated in a former letter, 
the admission is in jure Civili only. 

I can in part, but not altogether, 
assent to the observations of R. C. in 
1817, part 11. p. 487. We have no 
reason to doubt that the University 
of Oxford (in analogy perhaps to some 
of the foreign universities), before the 
Reformation, conferred degrees both 
in Civil and Canon Law, and that the 
same person sometimes was admitted 
by distinct graduations to be a Doctor 
in Civil Law anda Doctor in Canon 
Law. Such, in all probability, was 
.the case at Cambridge also. Henry 
the Eighth, in the 27th year of his 
reign, issued a mandate to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, to prohibit the 
taking of Degrees in the Canon or Pon- 
tifical Law. Vid. Stat. Acad. Cant. 

137. It is probable, says Professor 
Christian, that atthat sametime Oxford 
received a similar prohibition, The 
use of the initials J.U.D. (Juris utri- 
usque Doctor), borrowed unquestion- 
ably from some of the foreign univer- 
sities, appears to be not altogether un- 
known in this country before the Re- 
formation, as will be seen from a me- 
morial noticed below. Yet I cannot 
allow that LL.D. is to be considered 
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analogous or equivalent to J.U.D.; 
inasmuch as Jus, in contradistinction 
to Lex, denotes a kind or system of law, 
and Lex a particular or specific law: 
yet, if I mistake not, this is one and 
indeed the usual way of explaining 
LL.D. Incorrect as it seems to me to 
be, it is at any rate more feasible than 
the interpretation which Mr. G. Croom 
(Gent. Mag. 1817) asserts was given 
by Dr. Hallifax (formerly Regius Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law in the University 
of Cambridge), that by LL.D. was 
meant ‘ a Doctor of the Law of Laws,’ 
[i. e. of the Civil Law]. 

The letters LL.D. have sometimes 
been transposed. An instance occurs 
in the title page of a ‘‘ TREATISE ON 
Orarory,” by Jonn Warp, D.LL. 
&c. Proressor iN GRESHAM COLLEGE. 
A.D. 1759. 

What the precise meaning of LL.D. 
may have been before and since the 
Reformation, it seems but reasonable 
to suppose, that when Degrees were 
conferred solely in Civil Law, although 
it might be at a considerable period 
after, then the use of D.C.L. gradually 
crept in as the Engl'sh initials of the 
degree ; for we cannot properly, for a 
reason above stated, consider them 
Latin initials. 

In the letter of R. C. (Gent. Mag. 
1818, part 1. 496) it is stated, that on 
admission to the Degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law, the admission was ‘ to the 
reading of the Justinian Code,’ and that 
‘ admission to read the Decretals’ was 
the form in proceeding to the Degree 
of Doctor in the Canon Law. I pre- 
sume that R C. refers to the forms in 
use in the University of Oxford prior 
to the Reformation. That this state: 
ment is correct, and that J.U.D. 
was in partial use, at least in this 
country, will appear from the follow- 
ing extracts, for which | beg to refer 
to the ‘* History of the County Pala- 
tine of Durham,” vol. ii. by R. Sur- 
tees, Esq. F.S.A , and to a publication 
entitled, a ‘‘ Guide to the Lakes,’’ by 
W. Hutchinson, Esq., author also of 
a History of the County of Durham. 


List of the Deans of the Collegiate Church 
of Lanchester. 
John Hunteman, S.T.B. 25 Jan. 1400. 
John Rudde, B.D. ob. 29 Sept. 1499. 
Thomas Thomyoo, D.D. p. m. Rudde. 
Robert Hyndmer, 2 Apr. 1532. 
Here B.D. is not of course to be 
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considered as equivalent to S.T.B.; 

and its true meaning appears from an 

inscription on a brass plate fixed on a 

blue slab in the chancel of Lanchester 

Church, under which Dean Rudde was 

buried :— ; 

“¢ Orate pro anina Magi Toanni¢ 
Viudde, in Becreti¢ Waccalaurei, 
quondam Oecant hujus Scciesiae, qui 
obit rrir Die Septembris, Anno Ovi 
MCC CCHREAE, Cus anima 
propitictur Deus animarum.’’—Vide 
Surtees, ii. 311, 314; also p. 264. 

“Tao. THomyoo Decretorum D*. 
succeeded RuppeE as Dean 1499. 

‘“ Ros. HynpMER utTrRivusa. Juris D'. 
Ac CaNcELLAR. (Temp’At.) Coll. Apr. 
2, 1532. He was the last Dean.’’—Vid. 
Hutchinson, p. 315. 

I regret that I have not been able to 
throw any further light on this sub- 
ject ; but, as it has been discussed pre- 
viously in the Gentieman’s Magazine, 
perhaps you will be kind enough to 
insert these few observatiuns. 

Yours, &c. LL.D. Canras. 

Middle Temple. 








Mr. Ursan, Durham, March 27. 

YorxsurreEhasat last found a cham- 
pion to rescue her emphatic dialect 
from disrepute, and every North Rid- 
ing man must feel himself raised in 
the scale of civilized talkers, when he 
reads the amusing paper on English 
Dialects in the last Number of the 
Quarterly. There are several curious 
notices of the modes of conjugating 


- verbs in the northern districts ; but on 


one point, the imperative plural, the 
writer does not appear fully informed. 
He gives Chaucer’s dialogue between 
the Yorkshire Scholars and the Miller 
of Trampington, from an uncollated 
MS. : one of the clerks is made to say, 
‘‘T pray you spedes us hethen that ye 
may ;”’ 
and on the fourth word the Reviewer 
remarks, “apparently a lapsus calami 
for spede.”” This, however, is a cor- 
rect North-country form of the impe- 
rative plural. The Northumbrian gloss 
on the Durham Gospels, Mark i. v. 3, 
gives the warning of John the Baptist 


’  Gearuas Drihtnes woeg ;” the com- 


mon A. S&. version is “ Gegearwiath 
Drihtnes wég.” At v. 15, our Saviour 
says, “‘ Hreowiges and gelefes toth’ god- 
spell;”’ in the A. S..‘‘ Doth dzdbote 
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and gelyfath tham godspelle.” The 
religious antiquary will not fail to ob- 
serve the difference between the heart- 
repentance inculcated by the Northern 
version, and the external religion sub- 
stituted for it by the Southern. 

To cite a more modern authority: 
in the Towneley Mystery, or Miracle 
Play, of the Adoration of the Shep- 
herds, Mak the Sheep-stealer, endea- 
vours, when first introduced, to pass 
himself off as a Southern yeoman, and 
in his assumed character addresses the 
Shepherds in the Southern impera- 
tive, 

Fyon you, goythe hence, 
Out of my presence, 
I must have reverence.” 

But after he finds himself recog- 
nised by them, he reverts to his mo- 
ther tongue, and calmly says, 

— Good, spekes soft 
Over a seke woman’s heede ; 


and presses his hospitality on them 
with ‘‘ Sirs, drynkes.” Then we have 
King Herod, the favourite hero of the 
miracle plays, dismissing his military 
attendants to make way for the juris- 
consults. 





Goys hence, 
I have matters to melle 
With my prevey counselle. 


And after the slaughter of the Inno- 
cents, he concludes with a piece of 
characteristic advice to the audience : 

Sirs, this is my counselle, 
Bese not too cruelle. 


The Towneley Mysteries are now in 
the press, and will shortly be pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Sur- 
tees Society, accompanied by a pre- 
face from the pen of a gentleman well 
acquainted with the topography of the 
north of England. The language ap- 
pears, according to the Reviewer’s 
nomenclature, to be a mixture of the 
Northumbrian and North-Anglian dia- 
lects, though the latter is, perhaps, 
most apparent in the speeches of the 
low-lived characters, such as Cain and 
his ploughboy, 

Yours, &c. J. Gorpon. 

P. S. The English inscription at 
p- 285, of your March number, fur- 
nishes another instance of the northern 
imperative plural. The second word 
is, perhaps, yat, and Gyb is doubtless 
a proper name * ; the inscription will 
then read : 

Ye that wil to God be sib, 
’ Prayes (pray ye) al for good Gyb. 





* We suppose an abbreviation for the 
Christian name, Gilbert.—Enpir. 











DISCOURAGEMENT FROM OBSERVING HOW INNUMERABLE ARE THE AUTHORS 





SONNET 684. 


By Sir Ecerton BrypcGes, Bart. 





WHO HAVE FALLEN INTO OBLIVION. 


WueEn thousands and ten thousands of the scrolls 
Of authors, who had hoped immortal fame, 

Lie on their shelves with mouldering dust bespread, 
My spirit sinks within me, and a blight 

Falls on my heart, that now.the lore unrolls. 
And is it thus we seek a lasting name? 

And is it thus we treat the slighted dead, 

Who, in the trust to shine a living light, 

When in the grave their mute remains should lie, 
In scorn of pleasure pass’d their busy days ; 

And deeming that their minds would never die, 
Beyond material life their hopes would raise, 
Content with poverty, neglect, and wrong, 

To shine thereafter amid Learning’s throng ? 


SONNET 822. 
By Sim Equrron Brynees, Barr. 
Boasrtine is hateful ; vanity is mean ; 
And arrogance invites the pang it gives ; 
But lofty bearing, rais’d in self-detence, 
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Is not a foolish or unsound pretence. 

Th’ insulted on his sword may proudly lean, 

And tell th’ offender ’tis by this he lives ! 

The taunt he may with double force return, 

And with the lightning of his anger burn! 

But fear the crouch, the low servility, 

The humbleness to those whose threat’nings swell, 
The quivering lip, and downcast grov’ling eye, 
That would their liberty to shadows sell,— 

’Tis degradation fit for virtue’s ban, 

And who submits, should lose the name of Man! 


THE ALDINE ANCHOR. 
AN IMPROMPTU. 


“Al ” odpayides npiv éorov, Ieheuds, 7 Iybis, } Avpa povatkn, ) " Aykupa 
vavtix7.’’—Clement. Alexandrin. Psedag. lib. iii. c. xi. 
(Trans.) ‘« Let your emblems, or devices, be a dove, or a fish, or a musical lyre, or 
a naval anchor.” 
Wovtp you still be safely landed, 
On the Aldine Anchor ride ; 
Never yet was vessel stranded 
With the Dolphin by its side. 
Fleet is Wechel’s flying courser, 
A bold and bridleless steed is he; 
But when winds are piping hoarser, 
The Dolphin rides the stormy sea. 
Stephens was a noble printer, 
Of knowledge firm he fixt his tree ; 
But Time in him made many a splinter, 
As, old Elzevir, in thee. 
Whose name the bold Digamma hallows, 
Knows how well his page it decks; 
But black it looks as any gallows 
Fitted for poor authors’ necks. 


Nor Time nor Envy e’er shall canker, 
The sign that is my lasting pride; 
Joy, then, to the Aldine Anchor, 
And the Dolphin at its side. 
To the Dolphin, as we ’re drinking, 
Life, and health, and joy we send ; 
A Poet once he sav’d from sinking ; 
And still he lives—the Poet’s friend. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 





CHAUCER.—No. I. Intrropvuctory. 

FEW writers are more neglected, less studied, or less known, though none 
are more talked of, than Geoffrey Chaucer. And yet, whether we consider 
the richness and diversity of his genius, the soundness of his feelings, the har- 
mony of his verse, or, in most instances, the subjects he has chosen, few poets 
are less deserving of neglect. The language, too, after all, is not so far re- 
moved from our dwn, as to throw much difficulty in the way even of the gene- 
ral reader. We are, indeed, ourselves, beginning to feel some compunction of 
conscience, for having neglected him so long in our department of retrospective 
criticism—for having so long sinned against so noble a name ; and we are now 
resolved to repair, as far as we can, our. fault, by giving to the Father of our 
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Poetry, not one paper, but a legion. We intend to read over, as it were, to our 
readers, a short course of lectures upon the works of Chaucer, recommending 
them all to provide themselves with a copy of Tyrwhitt’s edition, which we 
shall take as our text; and in our present number we shall preface the whole 
by a few general observations on his language and versification. 

The neglect which Chaucer has experienced, arises, perhaps, in a great mea- 
sure, from the failings of his editors. When his works were first printed, a 
great change had taken place in the language since the time when they had 
been written. The dull e, which had taken the place of so many different ter- 
minations of the older Saxon, had been entirely, or almost entirely, thrown 
away; and the first editors added to the unimportant variations of the ortho- 
graphy of Chaucer’s time, that more important one of turning dissyllables into 
monosyllables, and trisyllables into dissyllables. The measure of Chaucer’s 
poetry was thus utterly destroyed. With the exception, generally, of Caxton, 
the earlier printers were by no means faithful to their manuscripts; not only 
did they disregard entirely the orthography, but words and sentences, which 
they did not readily understand, were rashly or unintentionally changed for 
others which had no similarity to them ; and another and still more irrepara- 
ble corruption thus found its way into the printed texts of Chaucer. If we add 
to these, the chance that the manuscript itself, which came into the hands of 
the printer, might be the worst possible, (for the comparing and appreciating 
of manuscripts was then not much in vogue), we may easily conceive the wretch- 
edness of the early editions of a poet like the author of the Canterbury Tales. 

Early in the last century, John Urry, of Christ’s Church, Oxford, first un- 
dertook to give a perfect and complete text of Chaucer’s works; and, to judge 
by the list of mazuscripts which he has left us, he had no reason for complain- 
ing of lack of materials. But, in spite of the encomiums which were lavished 
upon him by the editor who finished his edition ; in spite of ‘‘ his skill in the 
northern language spoken in the Lowlands of Scotland,’ which “ qualified him 
to read this poet with more ease and pleasure than one altogether bred be-south 
the Trent could do, without more than common application ;’’ still Urry was 
too ignorant of the language and spirit of his author, too deficient in correct 
philological knowledge, to perform, with any degree of success, the task he had 
undertaken. When we speak of Urry’s ignorance of the language of Chaucer, 
we do not allude to that knowledge of a language which consists in guessing 
with tolerable success‘at the meaning of an uncommon word, and in what he 
himself has described as ‘‘ looking over a great many dictionaries for words I 
could not find, as well as for words I could ;” he should possess an accurate 
knowledge of the reasons, and forms, and constructions, of the language, in 
other words, of its grammar—a knowledge in which Urry was entirely defi- 
cient ; and, from the circumstance of his having formed a text, not upon ma- 
nuscripts, but upon certain arbitrary rules which he had formed in his own 
mind, his edition is infinitely worse even than the black-letter editions which 
had preceded it. His list of manuscripts, too, is a mere parade: he may have 
seen them, but he certainly made very little use of them, as we have ourselves 
had good reason to know, from a comparison of parts of his text with those 
identical manuscripts. 

Urry was followed, in the task of editing Chaucer, by a far sounder scholar, 
Thomas Tyrwhitt, whose edition of the Canterbury Tales, as the only one of 
any value, we have now before us. Tyrwhitt began by the only reasonable 
method, that of arranging, and, as far as he could, classifying his manuscripts. 
He has proceeded with judgment and discrimination ; but though he has inves- 
tigated the language as far as in his time it was possible, he also was deficient 
in that accurate knowledge of the older forms of the English tongue which was 
necessary to make a perfect edition, and consequently his text is not entirely 
without errors. This knowledge of the language, and a more accurate classi- 
fication of all the manuscripts, is more peculiarly necessary, in order to avoid 
the formation of a text, whose language is a mixture of that of the different 
periods and of the different dialects in which the manuscripts of so popular a 
poet have been written, 
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It is by no means true, that the orthography of a language, before the intro- 
duction of printing, was necessarily subject to no fixed and determinate rules. 
In the pure Saxon, there was a regular orthography and.regular terminations, 
and every time the scribe trespassed against the natural rules which guided 
them, he committed an error. As the Saxon, by a multitude of causes, was 
broken into the stage of our language which we call middle-English, there was 
certainly introduced much apparent irregularity, and some confusion ; but even 
in this very confusion there was order; by a careful investigation, we may dis- 
cover a reason for every thing, except for the mere errors of scribes; and the 
diversity which did exist in the orthography of manuscripts, was either in 
cases where it was perfectly unimportant, or, in the few other cases, may be 
well accounted for, by comparing its forms with that of the older tongue from 
which it was derived. From the nature of the language, some letters of the 
Saxon answered under certain circumstances to more than one letter in the later 
middle-English, in which stage of the language those letters were naturally 
used almost indiscriminately in its place: in the more modern form of the 
tongue, we have arbitrarily fixed a law by which only one of these letters shall 
be used; but still, the ancient scribe who wrote seggen, and the other who 
wrote seyen, were each equally right. We doubt, indeed, whether in speaking, 
except it were in the broad pronunciation of the provinces, the one could have 
been distinguished from the other. In the first steps of the change, the Saxon 
lost the forms of its terminations, which, except in some persons and in the 
infinitives of the verbs, were almost all replaced by a dullish e, that was, at 
first, probably pronounced in every case with distinctness. Later on, this e 
was less distinctly pronounced; in some places where it had been before pro- 
nounced, particularly in nouns, it was no longer pronounced ; and, as the use 
of an e which was entirely mute came into practice, it was often added by mere 
caprice to words where it had no right to appear, and sometimes its use seems 
only to be the distinguishing of a long vowel in the syllable which preceded it. 
Hence came, in the time of Chaucer, the words with the final e pronounced, 
and those where it was not pronounced ; and we feel convinced that a careful 
study of his works, in the best manuscripts, will enable us some day to distin- 
guish the words which should, and those which should not be pronounced. 
Chaucer, moreover, was a poet of the Court, where the Norman, though it had 
lost much ground, had not yet ceased to exert its influence ; and the introduc-: 
tion of many foreign words, tended to create, perhaps, some irregularity in this 
termination: but, we believe, not so much as might be supposed, for the. ad- 
ventitious words seem to have conformed with tolerable ease to the English 
practice. 

Tyrwhitt has treated with neglect, and almost with contempt, a document 
which would have thrown great light on the use of the final e, and on the gene- 
ral rules of middle-English pronunciation. We allude to the curious metrical 
paraphrase on the Gospels, called the Ormulum, which is preserved in a manu- 
script at Oxford, and of which, unfortunately, only a small specimen has been 
yet printed in the Analecta of our learned Saxonist, Mr. Thorpe. Orm, the 
writer of this poem, was a philologist in his time; his work is written in ex- 
tremely regular metre, and he has carefully marked the difference between the 
long and short syllables, by doubling the consonant after the other, a method 
which he exhorts all his transcribers to follow :— 


And whase wilenn shall piss boc And whoever shall will this book 
efft oberr sibe writenn, Again another time to write, 

himm bidde icc batt hett write rihht, Him I pray that he write it correctly, 
Swa summ piss boc himm tzchepp, So as this book him teacheth, 

all bwerrt utt affterr batt itt is All throughout as it is 
uppo piss firrste bisne, In this first pattern, 

wibp all swillc rime alls her iss sett, With all such rime as here is set, 
wibp alse fele wordess ; With just so many words ; 

and tatt he loke wel batt he And that ‘he look well that he 
An boc-staff write twiggess Write one letter twice, 


eggwher ber itt uppo biss boc Wherever it in this book 
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iss written o batt wise ; Is written in that manner ; 

loke he wel batt hett write swa, Look he well that he write it so, 
forr he ne magg nobht elless For he may not otherwise 

on Ennglissh writenn rihht be word, In English write correctly the word, 
patt wite he wel to sobe. Let him know well that this is truth. 


Orm has only given the final e where it is fully pronounced, and if we had 
the whole of the poem printed, with an index of the words with the e final 
and without it, we have no doubt that it would throw much light upon the 
usage, even in Chaucer’s time; that is, probably more than a century and a 
half later. One rule, which this poem gives us, always holds true in Chaucer; 
namely, that the e final is never pronounced before a vowel. ‘The French 
words ending in ble conform to this rule. We are inclined to doubt the accu- 
racy of Tyrwhitt’s remark, that the e is so pronounced before a h;—in the 
Ormulum, the rule is decidedly to the contrary. Thus— 


‘¢ And unnc birrp biddenn Godd tatt he 
forgife himm here sinne.’’ 
‘« batt wite he wel to sope.’’ 
‘¢ And Cristess moderr comm till Crist, 
and seggde himm pus wibp worde.’’ 
*¢ And nisste he nohht wheroffe itt wass.’’ 


Our ears would certainly prefer the reading, in this line of the prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales, 

‘* To serven halwes couthe in sundry londes,’’ 
if we had manuscript authority for it. But, unfortunately, all the best MSS. 
we have seen of the Canterbury Tales are deficient in the beginning. In the 
Ormulum, the final e at the end of the line stands for a full syllable; this we 
believe never to be the case in Chaucer. 

M. Raynouard, in a notice of M. Francisque Michel’s edition of the Chanson 
de Roland, which will appear in the approaching No. of the Journal des Savans, 
and of which we have been favoured with a private copy, has shown that, in 
the earlier Anglo-Norman, it was customary to write, after a word which 
ended with a vowel, simply the letters m, ¢, s, &c. in place of me, te, se, which 
letters were combined in pronunciation with the word preceding. Thus, 


‘¢ Si m cumbatrai as .xii. cumpaignuns,’’ 
and, 
‘*Ne s poet guarder que mals ne li ateignet.’’ 


which were pronounced sim and nes. We suspect that this practice lasted long 
after it had ceased to be expressed in writing, and we are not sure if traces of 
it may not be found in Chaucer. We at present put it forth merely as a sug- 
gestion, whether me, after a vowel, may not often become a mere termination 
in dull e, and whether as such the syllable may not be lost when a vowel com- 
mences the following word, and whether, similarly, it may not be lost, or 
nearly lost, at the end of a line. This would account at once for such rhymes 
as the following— 
‘‘ That streit was comen from the court of Rome, 
Ful loude he sang, Come hither, lové, to me.’’ 
Cant. T. 673. 
** And whan this Alkymistré saw his time, 
Riseth up, sire preest, quod he, and stondeth dy me.’’—v. 16672. 


where the pronunciation must evidently be as though it were written tome and 
byme. 

We will only add, at present, that in a modern edition of Chaucer, we ap- 
prove of marking the final e, where pronounced ; but we object to the use of 
accents for the purpose, because they have a peculiar signification, entirely at 
variance with that purpose. The dull final e was neither pronounced é nor é. 
The é is much more convenient, because it properly demands that the syllable 
shall be separately pronounced, without at all deciding how. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Ion, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Mr. 
Serjeant Talfourd. (Not published.) 


THERE is a singular beauty in the 
tragedy of Euripides, which bears the 
name of Ion, that has so deeply im- 
pressed the minds of two English 
poets, as te induce them to make it 
the groundwork of their own dramatic 
inventions; and to it we are indebted 
for the Creiisa of Whitehead, and Mr. 
Sergeant Talfourd’s lon: yet there is 
little resemblance in these different 
plays, as to the construction of the 
plot; and they differ almost entirely 
in the complication of incidents, and 
in the characters. In the play of Eu- 
ripides, the charm is derived from the 
purity, the freshness, the unsullied in- 
nocence, the sacred and devout feel- 
ings which surround the priestly boy 
of the Temple ; while beautiful touches 
of imagery, congenial to the character, 
are introduced, which blend intimately 
with it, and soften and harmonize the 
stronger passages in the other portions 
of the drama. The Greek dramatist, 
however, seemed to be more attentive 
to the formation of his character, and 
the beauty and delicacy of his senti- 
ments and language, than to the skil- 
ful developement of his plot: and the 
falsehoods employed to blind Xuthus, 
leave a very unsatisfactory impression 
of the morals of the Deities, and per- 
haps of the skill of the Poet. The 
picturesque imagery and fine Lyric 
harmony of the choruses, all add to 
the impression: so that, if Ion is not one 
of the greatest efforts of genius dis- 
played by the poet, it is at least one 
of the most fascinating and finished of 
his productions. 

Mr. Whitehead has injudiciously 
kept the character of Ilyssus (his Ion) 
too much in the background,—it is too 
little developed,—and the quiet sere- 
nity and sanctity which breathethrough 
the original, are too often lost in the 
copy, amid artful intrigues, and con- 
tending passions; while the death of 
Creiisa throws a gloom over the catas- 
trophe, and impairs its effect. 

Mr. Ta!fourd’s Drama is of a much 
finer conception and higher character ; 

Gent. Maa. Vo. V, 


he has borrowed the beautiful creation 
of the Greek poet—the Ion of the 
Athenian play,—and he has added to 
it more important events, urged it on 
with more powerful emotions, and 
conducted it to those higher destinies 
which are demanded in the modern 
drama,—which are accompanied with 
more vivid descriptions, and carried on 
by more impetuous passions. These 
he has linked to the dark arrows of 
inexorable destiny ; and thus has pre- 
served the breadth, the repose, the 
grandeur of the original fable—its an- 
tique simplicity, and its severe and 
sublime outline. The charm of his 
drama consists in the pure and elevat- 
ing feelings it inspires,—in the fine and 
dignified view it gives of humanity, 
and its noble aspirations, free from all 
selfish purposes, and all ambition but 
the best—showing its dutiful submis- 
sion to the will of Heaven, and ensur- 
ing, by the sacrifice of itself, the hap- 
piness and safety of those who depend 
upon it. In this ideal elevation, the 
modern Poet has risen higher than his 
original ; uniting his story to a nobler 
purpose, and accompanying jt with 
more intellectual energy. What the 
Athenian critics would have thought 
of the modern play—whether they 
would have considered the very tragic 
conclusion at variance with the pre- 
vious flow of feeling, and the gentle 
impressions that had been formed ; 
whether they would have approved of 
the fuscination of the selfishand sensual 
tyrant, and the charmed look and lan- 
guage of the boy ; whether they would 
have considered the whole construc- 
tion of the fable as uniform in the 
Gothic drama as in the Grecian, we 
will not presume to say ; but we can 
suppose, after the curtain fell, that one 
of the Critics of the Athenian pit would 
have addressed the audience, and said, 
“* The play of Jon, oh Athenians! has 
on the whole met our approbation ; 
and when we consider that it is the 
production of a Barbarian—of a naked 
savage of the Getic race; that it must 
have been composed amidst eternal 
snowsand howling tempests, which ever 
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brood over their inhospitable shores ; 
when we consider that the author never 
was at Athens; never saw the divine 
Socrates ; never heard the more than 
mortal eloquence of the honey-lipped 
Plato ; never gazed upon the breathing 
forms of Phidias; never worshipped 
in the temple of the Olympian Jupiter ; 
never drew inspiration from the match- 
less forms of nature, or from the glo- 
rious creations of art; when we know 
that his body is painted with red ochre, 
and his savage face covered with ver- 
million; that he is clad in the un- 
tanned skins of the bears he has killed 
for his winter sustenance ;—when we 
find him using a language, devoid of 
all inflections, admitting few com- 
binations, clogged with consonants, 
and utterly discordant and inharmo- 
nious; when we consider that cer- 
tainly he has never seen the sun—never 
beheld the bright-haired Apollo in his 
golden chariot—(for our great and au- 
thentichistorian Herodotusasserts,that 
you cannot penetrate far into his deso- 
late country, for the multitude of white 
feathers which are continually falling) ; 
never heard of the nine Muses and 
their fountain; and that his wretched 
days have been spent in privation of 
all that ministers delight to man—that 
he never poured out a libation to Bac- 
chus, (who, being the patron of tragedy, 
must needs be much offended with this 
learned barbarian’s neglect of his al- 
tars)—never made an offering to Ceres; 
—all these matters being duly weighed, 
we come to the conclusion, that, by 
the wreck of some lonian galley on 
his coast, a manuscript of Euripides or 
Agathon must have been floated on 
shore, which is now given to us as an 
original. If that is the case, all that 
can be said is, that the words used can 
convey no ideas to them; and that it 
may be considered as an ingenious 
commutation of language only ;—an 
echo of musical sounds—a reflection of 
ourgodlikecreationsin the polar skies.” 

Here the first Critic stroked his 
beard, looked to the Logeum, and sate 
down. The second then rose and 
made an imaginary address to the au- 
thor, assupposing him present: “‘ How- 
ever I may approve,” he said, “oh 
inhabitant of furthest Thule, the gene- 
ral conduct of your translation from a 
lost copy of one of our poets, yet it is 
not without some blemishes, which 


the acute eyes of the men of Athens 
would speedily detect. Your proto- 
type (as you say), Euripides, was dis- 
tinguished for the simplicity and ele- 
gant plainness of his language in the 
dramatic dialogue; and his adorned 
and figurative poetry was reserved for 
the choral odes; in which, however, 
he is inferior, in richness of imagery, 
as well as propriety of application, to 
his great rivals: but the redundance 
of ornamental language is a fault per- 
vading, if not all, many parts of your 
translation; otherwise, as far as your 
tramontane jargon permits, very well 
executed. Your descriptions are too 
diffused, and your language is weak- 
ened by the too frequent use of epi- 
thets. In this, you have departed from 
the usage of the Greeks, to your own 
disadvantage. In the speech of Age- 
nor to Adrastus (p. 82), it is my opi- 
nion that a few circumstances alone 
should have been mentioned,—short, 
forcible, plainly and vividly marked ; 
with no more ornament than poetry in 
its essence requires. Your images are 
wellconceived, andelegantly expressed ; 
but too artificially elaborated for their 
situation : and perhaps yet more in the 
answer of Adrastus ; which is almost 
one long metaphor, or similitude; in- 
stead of being abruptly broken and 
changed, as was more natural under 
the action of strong emotions. We will 
recall it to your attention, oh gentle 
and polished Barbarian! though the 
characters you use are very difficult to 
trace, and more fit for a Scythian than 
a Greek. 
ADRASTUS. 


I HAVE yet power to punish insult—look 

I use not, Agenor—Fate may dash 

My sceptre from me, but shall not command 

My will to hold it with a feebler grasp. 

Nay, if few hours of empire yet are mine, 

They shall be coloured with a sterner pride, 

And peopled with more lustrous joys than fiush’d 

In the serene procession of its greatness, 

Which look’d perpetual as the flowing course 

Of human things. Have ye beheld a pine, 

That clasp’d the mountain-summit with a root 

As firm as its rough marble, and apart 

From the huge shade of undistinguish’d trees, 

Lifted its head as in delight, to share 

The evening glories of the sky, and taste 

The wanton dalliance of the heavenly breeze, 

That no ignoble vapour from the vale 

Could climb to mingle with—in wild caprice 

Of frolic, Jove, smit by the thunder’s mari 

And lighted for destruction ?—How it stood, 

One glorious moment, fring’d and wreath’d 
with flame, 

Which show’d the inward graces of its shape 

Uncumber’d now, and midst its topmost boughs 

That young Ambition’s airy fancies made 

Their giddy nest, leap’d sportive—never clad 

By liberal summer in a pomp so rich 
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As waited on its downfall, while it took 
The storm-cloud, roll’d behind it for a curtain, 
To gird its splendours round, and made the 
last 
Its minister, to whirl its flashing shreds 
Aloft towards Heaven, or to the startled depths 
Of forests, that afar might share its doom :— 
So shall the royalty of Argos pass 
In festal blaze to darkness 
‘This would have been a fanciful and 
beautiful soliloquy of a man at ease,— 
the activity of the fancy delighting to 
follow out the impressions as they 
arise, to their finest and slenderest ap- 
plications; but it surely is not so 
agreeable, oh fair and long-haired 
stranger !.to the state of the Tyrant of 
Argos. Again, I consider there is a 
violence and exaggeration in another 
speech of Adrastus, which 1 account 
for in supposing you used it by way of 
contrast : 





—— To the mountains 

I fled, and on their pinnacles of snow 
Breasted the icy wind, in hope to cool 
My spirit’s fever—struggled with the oak, 
In search of weariness, and learned to rive 
Its stubborn boughs, tili limbs once lightly 

strung 
Might mate in cordage with its infant stems. 
Or on the sea-beat rock tore off the vest 
Which burnt upon my bosom, and to air 
Headlong committed, clove the water’s depth 
Which plummet never sounded—but in vain. 
“‘T shall now only add, that the poetic 
language which you use, is, to my as- 
tonishment, very elegant, and harmo- 
nious, and polished ; but it is too full 
of epithet, as I observed— 
A thoughtful sadness dwells, 
Stern purpose knits the forehead,which till now 
Knew not the passing wrinkle of a care. 
Those limbs, which in their heedless motion 

own’d siateaiitiiiaiel . 
A stripling’s playful happiness, are strung 
As if the ) be hardships of the camp 
Had given them sturdy nurture—— 





“But I know you Barbarians, like 
your wives and daughters, are very 
partial to ornaments ; and as your wife 
is covered with bracelets and leglets of 
Barbaric gold, taken from the captive 
Gauls—so, after them,you have dressed 
the Dramatic Muse. In Ion’s speech 
to Adrastus (p. 51), there is too much 
of this descriptive luxuriance of lan- 
guage : 

—Have made my heart, 
Upon the verge of bloody death, as calm, 


As equal in its beatings, as when sleep 
Approached me, nestling from the sportive 


toils 
Of thoughtless childhood, and celestial dreams 
Began to glimmer through the deepening sha- 
Of soft oblivion to belong to me. dows 


“And the following, which occurs 
soon after, is very beautiful and ele- 
gant, as a piece of poetry; but it is 
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too diffuse for the dramatic charac- 
ter— 





Think upon the time 
When the clear depths of thy yet lucid soul 
Were ruffled with the troublings of strange Joy, 
As if some unseen visitant from Heaven 
Touch’'d the calm lake, and wreath’d its images 
In sparkling waves. Recall the dallying hope 
That on the margin of assurance trembled, 
As loth to lose in certainty too bless’d 
Its happy being. Taste in thought in 
Of the stolen sweetness of those evening walks 
When pansied turf was air to winged feet, 
And circling forests, by ethereal touch 
Enchanted, wore the livery of the sky, 
As if about to melt in golden light 
Shapes of one heavenly vision; and thy heart, 
Enlarged by its new sympathy with one, 
Grew bountiful to all.——” 

When this second Critic had ceased, 
a third rose up, of a younger and more 
benign aspect: who, supposing the 
Poet looking rather downcast at the 
severity of his judges, proceeded to 
point out the many great beauties of 
the poem, which, as he justly said, far 
outbalanced its defects; though he 
would not allow it to be an original, 
and wanted to know if the author did 
not dwell in Thrace. He was very 
partial indeed to the character of Ion ; 
and said it was drawn with most deli- 
cate and fine poetic feeling, and imbued 
with all the grace and harmony that 
fancy, conducted with a wise judg- 
ment, could bestow. ‘‘ How beauti- 
ful,’ he said, ‘‘oh Athenians! is the 
following speech of lon; and how 
worthy of your own drama: 

— Oh! do not think my prayer 
Bespeaks unseemly forwardness—send me! 
The coarsest reed that trembles in the marsh, 
If Heaven select it for its instrument, 

May shed celestial music on the breeze, 
As clearly as the pipe whose virgin gold 
Befits the lip of Phoebus. Ye are wise, 


And needed by your country; ye are fathers ; 
I am a lone stray thing, whose little life 


. By strangers’ bounty cherish’d, like a wave 


That from the summer sea a wanton breeze 
Lifts for a moment’s sparkle, will subside 
Light as it rose, nor leave a sigh in breaking. 
“« The loves of Ion and Clemanthe,”’ he 
said, “‘are pourtrayed with a classi- 
cal elegance, and with a due restraint 
and modesty, arising from the purity 
of their characters, and from the situa- 


, tion in which their love was constantly 


pressed against by higher duties and 
more powerful sympathies, and from a 
mysterious and indescribable feeling 
that the future was darkly closing on 
the present: trembling, as the Poet 
says, amidst its pleasures, lest it 
should break its dream. The character 
of Clemanthe is very discriminately 
and justly drawn; her own tenderness 
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and love, mixed with the devotion and 
pure resolve she has drawn from Ion’s 
purposes, form the attraction of her 
character; and the womanly fear at 
last overpowering the body, while it 
yields to the firmness of the mind, is 
poetically and naturally conceived. In 
the hands of many poets, oh Athenians! 
Cleanthe would have strutted and 
scolded in buckram and bombast, till 
Ion would have been perfectly ashamed 
of her. The main difficulty in the ex- 
ecution lay decidedly in the two inter- 
views of Ion with Adrastus; and I 
think the Poet successful in both: 
though perhaps the change of feeling 
in the Tyrant is a little too abrupt in 
the former; the softening of his cha- 
tacter, however, under the fascination 
ef Ion’s voice and look is sweetly and 
delicately drawn; and comes to us, 
like the blue skyey-light and dewy 
freshness of morning, or Hymettus, 
breaking out of the gloom and noctur- 
nal tempest. In the speech of Ctesi- 
phon is much merit of another kind ; 
and I cannot (said Callinus, for it was 
he who rose last), forbear reciting it. 


Had I seen 
That sacrilege, the Tyrant had lain dead, 
Or I had been torn piecemeal by his minions. 
But I was far away—when I returned, 
I found my father on the nearest bench 
Within our door, his thinly silvered head 
yy ger by wan hands which hid his face, 

‘iid would not be withdrawn,—no groan, no 

sig 

Was audible, and we might only learn 
By short convulsive tremblings of his frame, 
‘That life still flicker’d in it—yet at last, 
By some unearthly inspiration roused, 
He dropt his wither’d hands, and sate erect 
As in his manhood’s glory—the free blood 
Flush’d crimson through his cheeks, his fur- 

. Fow’d brow : 
Expanded clear, and his eyes, open’d full, 
Gleam’d with a youthful fire. 1 fell in awe 
Upon my knees before him; still he spake not 
But slowly rais’d his arm untrembling ; clench’ 
His hand, as if it grasp’d an airy dagger 
And struck in air : my hand was join’d with his 
in nervous grasp: my lifted eye met his 
In steadfast gaze: my pressure answer’d his. 
We knew at once each othér’s thoughts ; a smile 
Of the old sweetness play’d upon his lips, 
And life forsook him. With unthinking. rage, 
Unarm’d, I sought the Tyrant ;—to be driven 
From his proud gates with mockery, by the 

hirelings ives— 

Who with their base swords circle him. He 
And I am here to babble of revenge ! 


«As I proceed in the observation of 
this drama, there are many passages I 
would willingly recite, but for their 
number and length; especially the 
speech of Ion to Clemanthe (p. 100), 
and his apostrophe at the altar (p. 118), 
and the dying addresses of Adrastus to 
Riis son; which breathe a gentle and 
pensive softness on the dark and disas- 





trous fate of the King, and redeem 


him from our hate. But, oh clear- 
sighted and well-judging Athenians! 
who never make a mistake in allotting 
the crown of victory to the rival poets, 
1 will dismiss you to your homes, 
when you have heard one speech from 
the parting interview of Ion and Cle- 
inanthe. 
CLEMANTHE. 
May not thy state 
Have some unnoticed shelter mid its folds, 
For Love to make its nest in?—— 
Ion. 

Not for me: 
My pomp must be most lonesome—far remov’d 
From that sweet fellowship of human kind 
The slave rejoices in—my solemn robes 
Shall wrap me as a panoply of ice, 
And the attendants who may a around me 
Shall want the flatteries which may basely warm 
‘Fhe sceptral thing they circle, Dark and cold 
Stretches the path, which, when I wear the 

crown, 
I needs must enter. The great Gods forbid 
That thou should’st follow in it! 
CLEMANTHE. 
O unkind! 
And shall we never see each other ?—~ 
Ion: 
Yes! 

I have ask’d that dreadful question of the hills; 
That look eternal ; of the flowing streams, 
That lucid flow for ever ; of the stars, 
Amid whose fields of azure, my rais’d spirit 
Hath trod in glory ; all were dumb !—but now, 
While I thus gaze upon thy living face. 
I feel the love that kindles through its beauty 
Can never wholly perish. We shall meet 
Again, Clemanthe. 

‘Upon the whole, then, men of 
Athens! I consider the only defeet 
worth mentioning in this play, to be 
this; that there is in many parts a too 
soft and luxuriant fullness of expression 
—and in some of the passages, where 
strong emotion is represented, a too 
great accumulation of imagery and 
figure. Certainly, the impression of a 
hero being ingenious in his distress, 





. would not tend to increase our pity ; 


and a man must be ingenious to carry 
on a metaphor or simile with propriety 
and justness through a couple of pages. 
But, as I observed before, the whole 
conception and spirit of the drama is 
excellent. Ha ragione quella bestia. 
There is a fine dignified ideality of 
character in it; and indeed a higher 
elevation of purpose and principle 
and thought, than Euripides him- 
sélf ever delighted to draw. The 
mili and quiet repose at the com- 
mencement, gradually gives way to 
mysterious impressions and beautiful 
contrasts, brought from the new and 
important events as they occur: all 
the lighter parts are touched with a 
refined and delicate grace; and the 
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whole leaves that impression, which 
it is the purpose of tragedy to give ; 
a firm conviction of the moral liberty 
of the virtuous mind, seen shining, 
like a bright and sungilt column, in 
its splendour and truth, amid the 
darkness of an inexorable destiny, 
which neither human nor divine power 
can control. In the language of an 
honoured poet, ‘The virtuous mind is 
free.’ ” 





Mopern Witts.—Hundred of South 
Damerham, by William Henry Black, 
Esq.; Hundred of Downton, by 
George Matcham, Esq. LL.D. ; 
Hundred of Cawden, by Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, Bart.—fol. 1835. 


ALTHOUGH other names appear 
on this title-page, yet this is in fact a 
continuation of Sir Richard Hoare’s 
great work on the Modern Topo- 
graphy of Wiltshire; so called in con- 
tradistinction to a work of the same 
author published many years ago, and 
entitled ‘ Antient Wiltshire.’ He has 
the merit, and it is no trifling one; 
not only of labouring assiduously and 
successfuily himself, but of calling 
into exercise the labour and the skill of 
others. | 

He has had indeed numerous co- 
adjutors in the course of these his 
labours, some of whom have descended 
to the grave; Offer, who gave a 
promise of excelling in this depart- 
ment of literature in an admirable por- 
tion of this work; and lately, Lord 
Arundell, an amiable, high-spirited, 
and cultivated nobleman, whose de- 
scription of Wardour, and the country 
around, will be valued by his friends 
as a living memorial of that taste and 
spirit of research, which too early 
ceased to instruct and delight his 
friends. 

The zeal and perseverance of the 
worthy and truly amiable Baronet 
continue unabated. This portion is 
not less instructive nor less complete 
in what belongs to works of this na- 
ture, than those which have preceded 
it; and in its typography and graphic 
embellishments, it is on the same su- 
perb scale. We would not say that 
too much is sacrificed to these objects, 
because we hold that books of this 
class should be handsomely brought 
forth: but there is an evil attending 
it. There are who would willingly en- 


large our stores of topography who have 
not the resources out of which these 
splendid embellishments arise, and 
whose works of humbler appearance, 
they think, may perchance be scorned 
when placed by the side of sumptuous 
volumes such as these. In other re- 
spects there is no room for complaint. 
The skill of the best artists is called 
into exercise in a manner beneficial to 
themselves and useful to the public. 
The gentry of Wiltshire, to whom 
such a work is in the first instance 
addressed, ought to feel themselves 
under deep obligations to the author, 
for having preserved correct represen- 
tations of all that is curious in their 
county—delineations which will last 
when the originals themselves shall 
have perished. We believe that the 
drawings of Buckler (father to the 
Buckler who has gained one of the 
prizes for designs of the new Houses 
of Parliament), of which engravings 
have been made, are but a very small 
portion of the delineations of objects 
of interest in Wiltshire and Somerset- 
shire, which are in the portfolios at 
Stourhead, ready to be used in the sub- 
sequent portions of this work. Nor 
are they under less obligation to him 
for having preserved such minute and 
accurate representations of their bar- 
rows and stone circles which are too 
rapidly passing away, and for his 
having collected and so well arranged 
all, or nearly all, that can now be re- 
covered of those minute, but always 
(to the residents) interesting facts, 
which constitute the material of topo- 
graphical histories. 

Wiltshire has in this respect been 
favoured more than any other county 
of England, at least in our times. 
Other counties, and other portions of 
counties, have had their topographical 
historians ; and in our time works of 
greater or less merit in this depart- 
ment have appeared. But they have 
been for the most part the works of 
men who rather required patronage, 
than like the author of this work were 
capable of bestowing it, and who 
were often obliged to think rather 
what their subscribers or the public 
might be likely to approve and demand, 


than what to their own minds might - 


appear proper to present to public 
view from the stores of their collec. 
tions, or the resources of their own 
reflections. Not a small number of 
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them have been Reverends :—Whitaker 
and Dallaway are gone; but there 
remain Hodgson, Raine, Todd, Hun- 
ter, two Olivers, Bowles, Warner, Fos- 
broke, Polwhele, Phelps, and pro- 
bably others—all Reverends, and who 
have all trod in these, not uncongenial, 
paths. Sir Richard Hoare’s charming 
seat at Storehead is an ornament of 
the Southern portion of the county, 
and it is to the Southern Hundreds 
that his attention has hitherto been 
directed. Fortunate Wiltshire has 
another Baronet near -its northern 
boundary who has taken its Northern 
Hundreds under his protection, and 
the time, we trust, may yet arrive when 
we shall see some of the Northern 
Hundreds described and illustrated 
from the stores at Middle Hill, as the 
Southern Hundreds have been from 
those at Stourhead. 

We wish there was more of public 
encouragement to works of this nature, 
which would enable those who have all 
the zeal and some of the ability of the 
worthy Baronet to prosecute researches, 
and to bestow time and thought on what 
the researches produced ; to collect in 
fact and to combine; the latter, we 
think, has been too much disregarded by 
our topographical writers in general, as 
if when a multitude of facts are col- 
lected they might not have a thread run 
through them, which would give them 
coherence and consistency. We do 
not mean that fancy and fact should 
be combined ; but if for fancy we sub- 
stitute what in such a connection is 
almost its synonymous correlative, 
conjecture, then we think that where 
the fact is wanting (and in the chain 
it will often be found that there will 
be a space where a fact is wanted) 


that the topographer ought to supply . 


it by conjecture—carefully distinguish- 
ing however between what rests on 
the evidence of record, and what is 
only a probable and plausible con- 
jecture. We think this better than 
skipping a century or so, and we are 
sure that this will make a book of 
topography more readable. But for 
this combination, there must be time 
allowed for reflection ; a man must 
not go from his extracts from the 
records, or from his church notes, im- 
mediately tothe press. The nine years 
is as necessary for topography as for 
any other species of authorship. But 


(May, 


in the present times, who can afford 
it, who have the prospect before them 
of a work too expensive for the public 
demand? 

We wish the encouragement was 
greater, because the means of pro- 
ducing works of this kind are better 
now than at any former period. 
Nothing worth speaking of could be 
done without Domesday Book, the 
Testa de Nevil, the Hundred Rolls, 
Pope Nicholas’s Taxatio, King Henry 
the VIII’s Valor. Formerly the to- 
pographer had to depend upon such 
copies of the parts of these as suited 
his purpose, if he could obtain them, 
which, especially in respect of the 
Valor, one of the most important of 
all, was every thing but impossible. 
Now these Records, in their entire 
state, are placed at his own door: 
they are in libraries in every consider- 
able town of the kingdom. The mu- 
nificence of the Commissioners of 
Public Records has even made gifts of 
some of them to private persons, en- 
gaged in the researches in which their 
aidis needed. A new era has arisen. 
Our topographical fathers would have 
rejoiced to see the day, and seeing it 
afar off they would have been glad. 
The Commissioners have provided also 
much beside in the form of abstracts 
or calendars of Records, which place 
the modern topographers in a far more 
advantageous position than those who 
went before them. They have other 
designs in progress. While the gene- 
ral historian is presented with ma- 
terials of the greatest consequence 
in the publication of the Close and 
Patent Rolls, and the Privy Council 
Books ; while the legal antiquary 
may now study for himself in the rolls 
of the Curia Regis; earlier records, 
it is believed, of judicial proceedings, 
than any other country can produce,— 
the topographer is now being pre- 
sented with the matter of such infinite 
importance to him'to be collected from 
the Pipe Rolls and the Final Concords. 
Our topography has put on a better 
appearance since these works were 
published. We only wish that more 
use were, or could be made of them. 

Mr. Black, by a skilful use of the 
evidence respecting the Half Hundred 
of Damerham, has given an interest 
to what is in itself but an insignificant 
and uninteresting district. The Hun- 
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dred of Downton is also only a por- 
tion of the Hundred so denominated, 
containing only the two parishes of 
Bishopstone and Downton. By far 
the greater part of Dr. Matcham’s 
labours are given to Downton, in 
which parish is Stand Lynche, now 
Trafalgar, the estate purchased by the 
nation for the heirs of his illustrious 
relative Nelson, of whose descent and 
alliances there is a long and well- 
laboured account. The principal fea- 
ture in the Hundred of Cawden is 
Longford Castle, once the seat of the 
Gorges, a family intimately connected 
with some of our finest poetry of the 
best age, and afterwards, as now, of the 
Bouveries- Of both these families there 
are valuable accounts. There isalsoa 
plan of this singular structure in its ori- 
ginal state, a triangular building with 
an inner court, with circular turrets at 
each exterior angle, and circular stair- 
cases at each angle of the interior. 

At Bridford is a tomb, which is here 
represented in an engraving, having 
five figures in niches at the side, 
conjectured by Sir Richard Hoare to 
be the tomb of Henry Stafford, Duke 
of Buckingham, who was put to death 
at Salisbury. We give the description 
of itin his own words: 


‘* But the most interesting memorial is 
on the north side of the Chancel, comme- 
morating the fate of the unfortunate Duke 
of Buckingham. It is an altar tomb, 
having a large marble slab on the upper 
surface, and a base richly sculptured with 
various figures placed within niches. 

“‘Tt is rather singular that a doubt 
should have been entertained for so many 
years respecting this tomb, as the two 
shields of arms at one end of it clearly 
prove them to have indicated the families 
of Stafford and Rivers ; the first bearing 
a chevron, the last a fesse. 

‘* On referring to the pedigree of Staf- 
ford in Dugdale’s Baronage, we find 
‘ Henricus Stafford dux Buck’ decapitatus 
apud Salisburi, 1 Ric. IIT.’ 

‘“‘The said personage married Katha- 
rine, daughter of Richard Widevil, Earl 
Rivers ; and as the two shields corres- 
pond in a great degree with the arms of 
the two families, I am inclined to suppose 
that the figures on the base of the tomb 
allude to a melancholy event which took 
place at Salisbury. 

‘* There are six niches, five of which 
contain male and female figures; the first 
is vacant, which I think was designed for 
the unfortunate Duke. 
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** I consider the female figure in the 
second niche, having a crown on her head, 
as representing the Duchess, his wife. 

‘The next figure is evidently an ec. 
clesiastic, or bishop, deploring the un. 
fortunate fate of the Duke; and at this 
period Widvile, brother of the Duchess, 
was Bishop of the See. 

‘« The fourth figure represents a female 
crowned like the second, holding a sword 
in one hand, and in the other a cap or 
bonnet, probably that of the Duke. 

‘* The fifth figure represents the Exe- 
cutioner, with the sword in his hand. 

‘¢ The last figure, representing a female, 
holding up her hand in apparent grief, 
and with a child in her arms, as alluding 
to one of the unfortunate Duke’s off- 
spring.’’ 

We confess that we are not quite 
satisfied. We do not see the traces 
of the arms of Widvile in the second 
shield, and though the chevron was 
undoubtedly the arms of Stafford, yet 
we believe that the Duke of Bucking- 
ham used quite another figure, which 
would have appeared here, had this 
tomb been erected by his widow or 
his son, when the Staffords were re- 
stored under Henry of Richmond. 

Two portions more of this work are 
nearly ready for the press, and we 
may express with great sincerity our 
hope, that the Father of topography, 
and, as Izaak Walton might have said, 
“‘the friend of topographers and of all 
good men,”’ will have health and spirits 
to complete his magnificent design, 


Index Librorum Prohibitorum a Sizto V. 
Papd, confectus et publicatus: at verd 
a Successoribus ejus in Sede Romané 
suppressus. Edente Josepho Mend- 
ham, 4.M. Londini, apud Jacobum 
Duncan, A. D. 1835, 4to. 


THERE is scarcely any fraudulent 
act to which the Church of Rome has 
not had recourse in order to uphold 
what is her own scriptural designation, 
the ‘‘ Deceivableness of unrighteous- 
ness.” The present re-publication is 
of no ordinary character : it possesses 
an interest, both in itself and its cir- 
cumstances, connected, not simply 
with literary information — itself of 
some value—but with the religious 
necessities and duties of the times. 
Sixtus V. is well known to the reading 
class of this country by the interesting 
life of that pontiff, originally written 
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in Italian by Leti, and translated into 
English by Farneworth. If the scene 
at his election, and the various mea- 
sures of vigour and utility which mark 
his pontificate, excite and gratify the 
taste of ordinary readers, his literary 
exploits and fortunes have equal at- 
tractions for Scholars. The good man 
meant to furnish his Church with what 
she much wanted, an immaculate 
Latin translation of the Scriptures, or 
the Vulgate so made; and when ac- 
complished, he put about it the strong 
fence of a papal Bull, bristled with 
excommunications for all who should 
contravene it. But this was no secu- 
rity against the attempts of a succes- 
sor of equal authority, who, finding 
that this immaculate concern was not 
so, put the extinguisher of his own 
upon it; and Sixtus’s Bible has been 
placed in the number of suppressed and 
rare books. To omit noticing a some- 
what similar fate as to an Italian Bible 
by the same Pontiff, here is an Index 
of prohibited books whith has attained 
the honour of suppression still more 
completely than the suppressed Vul- 
gate. If we look into Roman Catholic 
and even Italian writers, professedly 
treating of the subject, not an atom 
of news is to be elicited about such a 
work; they know nothing of it; or, 
if they did, take care to tell nothing. 
Protestants, who would, if informed, 
proclaim the thing by sound of trum- 
pet, are yet as silent as any true son 
of the Church could wish, concerning 
this work of one of their heads, who 
generally in following his own will, 
spared neither friend nor foe. This, 
in fact, sealed the fate both of himself 
and of his Index. By a providence, 
shrewdly suspected to be a human one, 
he was translated to another life; and 
then it became easy enough to dispose 
of a small tract, a Bull, as itis named, 
which had but run a short way; for 
the author died within the same year 
which gave birth to his book, though 
the Bull which stands foremost is 
dated the year before, 1589. 

The editor in an address ‘ Lectori,’ 
has justly called this Index xecundvor, 
and adduced evidence from biographers 
of Bellarmine, referring to the inser- 
tion of their hero in that black cata- 
logue, of the burking operation prac- 
tised upon the document in question. 
He has likewise shown that a succes- 
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sor, Clement VIII. in the teeth of his 
own necessary knowledge upon the 
subject, really denied that Sixtus V. 
had completed any thing like a formal 
Index ; and he has accordingly ranked 
his own as the next to the Tridentine 
one of Pius IV. acknowledging, how- 
ever, to parry the possible remon- 
strances of the more knowing, that 
Sixtus had done something in the way 
of addition (auctus). At the end of 
the Address, the editor refers to the 
account of this Index in his ‘ Literary 
Policy of the Church of Rome,’ &c, 
which contains a professed account of 
the papal indexes, and is, we believe, 
the most extensive and complete ex- 
tant. There, indeed, (pp. 98, 108.) 
we have a full account of the Sixtine 
Index ; of its fearless contradiction of 
the similar work of his predecessor ; 
of his intrepid condemnation of even 
Catholic writers, and of Robert Bellar- 
mine himself; and of the fatal con- 
sequence of his temerity. 

Such is the state of the fact respect- 
ing this most extraordinary production, 
now for good rescued from destruction 
and oblivion, and presented to the 
public in a shape as nearly approach- 
ing the original as could well be ac- 
complished by modern types :—page 
for page, line for line, letter for letter, 
mistakes themselves included, it ap- 
pears to have been faithfully repeated 
in the very form of the volume which 
it represented. This at least we infer 
from the description in the Address ; 
and we think the plan in many re- 
spects useful, though obviously labo- 
rious. 

We venture to hope, that this public- 
spirited and disinterested effort, (for, 
from the extent of the impression it 
can hardly be otherwise,) will meet 
the encouragement which it merits ; 
and that collectors of such important 
documents will not fail to make their 
own collection, as far as possible, com- 
plete, by the addition of so essential 
and valuable an article. 











1. Random Recollections of the House 
of Commons, from the year 1830 
to the close of 1835, including Per- 
sonal Sketches of the Leading Mem- 
bers of all Parties. By One of no 
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dious Peerage. Commenced in 1832, 
and published annually. 12mo, pp. 
192. 

3. The Parliamentary Guide: a concise 
History of the Members of both Houses 
of Parliament ; their connexions, pur- 
suits, §c. By R. B. Mosse, Esq. 
Parliamentary Agent. 12mo, pp. 
276. 

. The Parliamentary Test Book for 
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of the. second Reformed House of 
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5. Gooch’s Parliamentary Pledge Book : 
or, Key to the Pledges and Declarations 
of the New Parliament of 1835: ab- 
stracted from their Election Speeches 
and Addresses, with personal Notices of 
the Members, &c. &c. 12mo, pp. 404. 

- Gooch’s Parliamentary Vote-Book. 
1836. 12mo. 

. The Assembled Commons, 1836. An 
account of each Member of Parlia- 
ment, embracing Particulars of his 
Family, Descent, Political Influence, 
Opinions, &c. &c. 12mo, pp. 236. 

8. Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion 
for 1836, containing correct Lists, 
with the town residences of the Mem- 
bers. 12mo, pp. 36. 
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WE have an old Biographical In- 
dex of the House of Commons, pub- 
lished nearly thirty years ago; and 
since that time we believe there had 
been no book of the kind until the 
change in the constitution of the 
House seems to have given an impulse 
to public curiosity, and, from one 
compiler following in the wake of 
another, lo! we have a whole family 
of biographical dictionaries of our 
national representatives. 

No. 1. in our list has afforded, we 
believe, great amusement to those who 
have read it. It describes only the 
leading members : it is very “‘ person- 
al,” and, though professing to be “‘by 
one of no party,” has certainly a 
liberal and ministerial bias. We shall 
give a specimen in our obituary of the 
late Mr. Ruthven. 

We think No. 2. the best of the 
Biographical Lists: the present is the 
fifth impression; and, under careful 
editing, a vast quantity of information 


Gent. Mac. Vot. V. 


has been collected, and is compressed 
within a small compass. 

The plan of No. 3. is so similar that 
we might give it a like character, if 
the “‘ Parliamentary Agent” had not 
committed some sad blunders. He 
confuses Lord Glenelg with the late 
Member for Finsbury, the Right-Hon. 
Thomas Steele with the author of the 
Spectator (!!!), and cannot even spell 
the Speaker’s name. With him Lord 
Brougham was only “counsel” to 
Queen Caroline; and Mr. Dawson isnot 
a Privy-Councillor. He is not aware 
that Earl de Grey and not the Bishop 
of Salisbury is now President of the 
Royal Society of Literature. Mr. 
Mosse’s bias is Conservative ; but not 
always displayed with judgment. 

No. 4. is one of the political publi- 
cations of Mr. Effingham Wilson. It 
appears, however, to be more fair than 
the majority of his productions, as it 
merely judges the members out of their 
own mouths, and by stating their past 
votes. We dislike the title most, con- 
ceiving that the new terms of “‘ tests” 
and ‘‘ pledges” are grievously abhor- 
rent to the freedom of discussion and 
the deliberative wisdom supposed to be 
inherent in the constitutional legisla- 
ture of Great Britain. 

No. 5. adds to its biographical 
notes, extracts from the Members’ 
election speeches and addresses ; pro- 
ceeding in its scrutiny on a plan simi- 
lar to the last; and No. 6, by the same 
author, shows how each member voted 
in sixty-nine leading divisions of last 
session. 

No.7. “‘The Assembled Commons” is 
only biographical, and contains scarcely 
a fourth of the multifarious informa- 
tion contained in Nos.2 and 3. After 
them, it appears to us superfluous, 
though the author may probably have 
picked up some additional facts. He 
seems to be generally correct, ju- 
dicious, and impartial. 

Lastly, as a correct list and direc- 
tory, we would cordially recommend 
the accurate publication of Messrs. 
Vacher, which is frequently re-printed 
during the Session, and, though illus- 
trated with a lithographic plan of the 
parliamentary buildings, is not too 
heavy a book to travel within a frank, 
if inclosed in a thin envelope, and 
‘* with a wafer only.” 
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My Note Book, By John Macgregor, 
Esq. Author of ‘ British America,’ 
&c. &c. 3 vols. 1835. 


THESE volumes are, it appears from 
the advertisement prefixed to them, 
compiled from a series of observations 
noted down by the author during a 
recent tour on the Continent, for the 
purpose of collecting “‘ official details 
of the commerce, finances, and especi- 
ally of the state of public instruction in 
Germany, Switzerland, and the Low 
Countries.” 

We know not what success may 
have attended Mr. Macgregor in his 
researches, but we would strongly ad- 
vise him, if in the course of them he 
has discovered any respectable school 
for adults, in which the principles of 
English grammarand composition form 
part of the course of instruction, to re- 
pair thither immediately, and, if pos- 
sible, acquire the art of writing his 
own language with ordinary correct- 
ness. Whatever may be the state of 
education abroad, his volumes furnish 
but a sorry sample of the state of edu- 
cation here; that is, if Mr. Macgregor 
has ever received any. He is perpe- 
tually complaining in his tour of the 
illiteracy of his countrymen whom he 
met abroad, but we question whether 
he can have met with any individual 
more illiterate than himself. Of the 
manner in which he violates the com- 
monest rules of grammar, the follow- 
ing will assuredly be sufficient speci- 
mens :— 

‘« « The empassioned, tender, and convi- 
vial spirit of the muse of your Burns, 
rouse, soften, and delight us,’ said one 
of the students.’’—P. 170. 

“¢ The insults which the Belgians show- 
ered on Chassé and his troops, as they 
were conveyed prisoners to Dunkirk, re- 
flects much disgrace on the people and 
the magistracy.’’—Page 304. 

‘6 We have been in this city—this hand- 
some capital of Belgium, fourteen days ; 
we have promenaded morning, mid-day, 
and evening in its fine park, lounged in 
the English library, waited on our vener- 
able ambassador, was introduced by him 
to the American minister, rode in the 
beautiful Allee Verte, talked with the mer- 
chants of the Bourse, went to the theatre,”’ 
&c. &c,—Pages 68 and 69. 2! 

So much for Mr, Macgregor’s gram- 
mar, now for his composition. 


‘* Boulogne is, in my opinion, not less 
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expensive to mere visitors, and far, very 
far, inferior in cleanliness and every other 
indoor comfort to, than perhaps any of 
our see-bathing places in England.’’>— 
Page 23. 

After these specimens of Mr. Mac- 
gregor’s English, it may be quite unne- 
cessary to add, that this inquirer into 
the ‘state of public instruction in 
Germany, Switzerland, and the Low 
Countries”’ evinces, or seems to evince, 
the most perfect ignorance of the lan- 
guages of them. At Ehrenbreitstein 
he puts up at an inn, which he calls 
repeatedly the ‘ Weisen Ross,” an ap- 
pellation which he informs us denotes 
‘ the White Horse,’ but: which, beg- 
ging his pardon, can mean nothing else 
than ‘ the Wise Horse ;’ the animal 
thus commemorated having been no 
doubt about as sagacious as Mr. Mac- 
gregor. To turn it into a White Horse, 
the word must not be Weise, but 
Weisse, a mode of spelling which Mr. 
M. never adopts. He might, however, 
be forgiven for his ignorance of Ger- 
man, since he never lays claim to any 
knowledge of it, though one would 
think, to an inquirer into the state of 
public instruction, such a preliminary 
acquisition would be often necessary ; 
but with Dutch the case is different. 
To our utter astonishment, at p. 285 
of vol. i. he absolutely professes to 
have translated a few observations 
from that language. Had this asser- 
tion been made in any other than the 
most unequivocal terms, we should 
have been glad four Mr. Macgregor’s 
sake. There are hardly three words 
of Dutch together in his book which 
are printed with anything like correct- 
ness. But for this positive assertion 
of his, we should have maintained, 
without fear of contradiction, that he 
knew nothing whatever of the languege. 
One specimen of his acquaintance with 
it is furnished by the way in which he 
gives the native name of the Hague. 
The Dutch call this place Gravenhage, 
or the Count’s Hedge, as they call 
Bois-le-duc Hertogenbosch, or. the 
Duke’s Wood; the s with an apos- 
trophe being in both cases an abbrevia- 
tion of the possessive case of the defi- 
nite article. At least, this is the com- 


mon account of the matter. Mr. Mac- 
gregor has access, no doubt, to better 
and more ‘ official’ sources of informa- 
tion, and he accordingly talks of the 
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place as ‘ St. Gravenhage.’ In the 
next edition of his work, which of 
course will run through several dozen, 
we would thank him to point out the 
place of this saint in the calendar, and 
inform us when he received his cang- 
nization. Even in the French lan- 
guage Mr. M. must be anything but 
skilled. He talks of the ‘Grande Mo- 
narque. 

After these specimens of Mr. Mac- 
gregor’s manner, our readers will 
hardly be surprised to learn that his 
matter is very contemptible. He ap- 
pears to have hurried through his tour 
with a rapidity which would have left 
him no time to acquire information, 
even if he had set out with the means 
and the capacity. The consequence is, 
that his own remarks are the flimsiest 
imaginable, and that every particle of 
information in the least degree inte- 
resting, is purloined from the Guide- 
books ; and that so clumsily, as to be 
at once recognizable. Let us take, for 
instance, his notice of Leyden. After 
a maimed and mangled account of the 


siege it maintained in 1574, which is . 


ornamented with a short speech in 
French, said to have been spoken by a 
Dutch beauty, and therefore copied of 
course from a French Guide, we come 
to an enumeration of the learned pro- 
fessors who have contributed to the 
fame of the University. Mr. Mac- 
gregor enumerates among these ‘ illus- 
trious men, its intellectual ornaments,’ 
the names of Scaliger, Lipsius, Vos- 
sius, Arminus (sic), Descartes, Hein- 
sius, &c. all with as much affected 
rapture as if he had at some time or 
other read a line of their works, while 
at some distance further on he speaks 
of Gomar and Arminius as ‘ two cob- 
web-brained professors’ who engaged 
in a dispute on a mad religious ques- 
tion.’ A few more pages follow, con- 
taining acommon-place account of the 
curiosities ; and the whole, consisting 
of ten widely-printed pages, winds up 
with an observation of Mr. Macgre- 
gor’s own, on the studies of the scho- 
lars. ‘‘ They almost invariably learn 
English,”’ he says, ‘‘ to read Don Juan, 
Sterne, Byron, and Scott in the origi- 
nal.” Don Juan seems a singular 
name for an English author ; but that 
it cannot be the poem of that title 
which is alluded to, is clear, since the 
name of Byron is given in addition. 


We are almost tired of ‘ the Author 
of British America,’ but we must give 
one other extract. He not only com- 
plains of the ignorance of the English 
whom he meets abroad, but of their 
vulgarity. He never feels himself at 
home in any society that is not ‘ per- 
fectly high bred.”” Yet in the humor- 
ous list of visitors at Brussels, which 
he gives at page 70, we find, among 
others, ‘the Ladies Pimpleskin, the 
Ladies Freckle, and the Ladies Grag- 
blossom to bathe and wash at the 
Slangenbads.’ This, we think, is a 
sufficient sample. For what follows 
in the same page we must refer to Mr. 
M.’s own work. 

All the preceding observations apply 
only to the first volume of the ‘ Note 
Book.’ After running hastily through 
this, we feel no inclination to condemn 
ourselves to the second and third, and 
are satisfied that no reader would de- 
mand from us such a sacrifice. 


History and Antiquities of the Round 
Church at Little Maplestead, Essex. 
By William Wallen, F.S.A. Archi- 
tect. 8vo. 1836. 


- THE very singular structure at Lit- 
tle Maplestead, one of the four cir- 
cular churches existing in this country, 
originally belonged to the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. 
The association of its history with 
pilgrimages and crusades may excuse 
the dedication of a large portion of 
the volume to a sketch of the succes- 
sive wars so blindly undertaken and 
vainly pursued for the recovery of the 
Holy Land from the hands of the 
vast swarms of barbarians which 
threatened, in their progress, to over- 
run and desolate the eastern empire. 
In all the contests waged with the 
Infidels, the order of the Hospitallers 
boldly and perseveringly sustained the 
chivalrous character of the age; the 
conduct of the Knights appears to have 
been free from the selfish vices of the 
Templars, and to have been guided 
throughout the long succession of wars 
in Palestine, solely by the principles 
which led to the formation of associa- 
tions tending to unite the monastic 
with the military character. But at 
length a night of misfortune arrived ; 
it was ushered in by the loss of 
Rhodes, succeeded by the abolition of 
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the order in England, and the confis- 
cation of their possessions; and after 
this period the order lingered as the 
Knights of Malta, and eventually fell 
into insignificance. 

_ We shall proceed from the history 
of the order, and the wars in which 
it was engaged, to the consideration 
of an establishment which forms the 
more immediate subject of the work, 
the church and commandery of Little 
Maplestead. 

The first acquisition of this manor 
was in the year 1185, by the gift of 
Juliana, daughter of Robert Dosnel 
and wife of William de Burgo. Ifa 
church was immediately erected upon 
the newly acquired estate, it was com- 
pletely destroyed to make way for the 
present edifice, which is evidently the 
work of a more recent period. 

The manor was seized by Henry the 
Eighth, in common with the general 
plunder of the church and monastic 
communities, and after passing through 
various hands, it now forms the en- 
dowment of a meeting-house of an 
almost extinct sect of Dissenters. from 
the Established Church, the very ex- 
istence of which at the present day is 
mainly owing to the circumstance of 
the endowment.—* In 1691, Mr. Jo- 
seph Davis, a member of a church of 
Sabbatarian Dissenters, meeting in 
Mill-yard, Goodman’s-fields, purchas- 
ed the meeting-house, with some pro- 
perty adjoining, and a few years after- 
wards conveyed the same to nine trus- 
tees, for the use of the congregation.” 
In 1705 he also purchased the manor 
of Little Maplestead, and by will, after 
giving life estates to his son and his 
children, devised the same manor with 
other property to trustees for the be- 
nefit of the meeting in Mill-yard, and 
other Dissenting congregations, which 
he denominated churches, in different 
parts of the kingdom. At the conclu- 
sion of the last century, the produce 
of the estate was 578/. per annum, 
and the same was subject to an annual 
payment of 10/. to the perpetual cu- 
rate of Little Maplestead. 

By one of the numerous anomalies 
which exist in the law of patronage in 
the Established Church, the trustees of 
a Dissenting meeting are allowed to 
present toa parochial church ; and, al- 
though the surplus of the large funds 
at their disposal is directed to be 
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appropriated ‘‘ for promoting the cause 
of truth and relief of the household of 
faith,’’ at the discretion of the trustees, 
not one sixpence, it would seem, can 
be allowed to the curate of the church 
beyond the pitiful stipend of 1ol. 
The entire living, it appears, is worth 
no more than 52/. per annum. 

The sect of the Sabbatarians, taking 
their distinguishing title from the cir- 
cumstance of assembling for worship 
on Saturdays, was one of the numerous 
offspring of the religious license of the 
Commonwealth. ‘tt has at length 
sunk into oblivion, six members alone 
existing to keep up the congregation 
at Mill-yard. 

The ancient manor-house, which 
Morant supposes to be the house called 
“« Le Hopital,” erected by the Knights, 
has yielded to modern improvement, 
and of the commandery, the church 
remains the sole monument of the once 
powerful and ever valiant Knights of 
St. John. 

The circumstance of the connexion 
of the circular churches still remain- 
ing in this country, with the religious 
orders of knighthood, has led to the 
belief that the adoption of this form 
arose from a desire to imitate the shape 
of the church which contained the 
Holy Sepulchre ; and this idea appears 
to be strongly confirmed by the fact 
of two of such churches being dedi- 
cated to the Holy Sepulchre. On the 
other hand it is to be observed, that 
the principal church of the Hospi- 
tallers in England, at Clerkenwell, 
was not circular, neither was the form 
universal or even general in their com- 
manderies, either here or elsewhere. 
The parochial church of St. Sepulchre, 
in London, it might have been expected 
would have been built upon this plan, 
but we find that it differed not from the 
usual construction of churches. _ The 
circular churches which exist on the 
Continent, are in general baptisteries, 
and seem rather to have been formed 
on the model of the edifices which 
Constantine erected at Rome for the 
purposes of the initiatory sacrament, 
than on that of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre ; indeed, Mr. Wallen 
seems inclined, in p. 146, to fall into this 
idea. The most important of the cir- 
cular class of churches is at Brescia ; 
but the nearest resemblance to Little 
Maplestead, as far as regards the plan, 
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is in the Church of St. Gereon, at 
Cologne, which is shewn in No. 20 of 
Mr. Hope’s plates. 

The plan of the present church is 
beautifully symmetrical, but whether 
it is coeval with the present elevation is 
perhaps questionable. The round end 
of the chancel would appear to indi- 
cate the work of a period antecedent to 
that in which the architecture of the 
church flourished. It is not improba- 
ble that the foundation and plan may 
have been formed at an earlier period 
than the present superstructure. Mr. 
Wallen caused some researches to be 
made at the foundation, to ascertain 
the fact of the circular nave and the 
chancel being the work of one period, 
and he arrives at the date of the 
present edifice by a comparison with 
other buildings of ascertained dates 
in the 13th century, at the latter part 
of which the present may be safely 
fixed. 

In such of the larger churches as 
possessed semicircular chancels, the 
altar appears to have been placed upon 
the chord of the semicircle, and not at 
the extreme end of the chancel, an 
arrangement borrowed from the more 
ancient Basilica. The same disposi- 
tion appears at Little Maplestead, 
where the sacristry was situated be- 
hind the screen, and which has been 
succeeded by the present vestry. We 
are so attached to the preservation of 
every ancient arrangement, unless a 
paramount necessity exists forachange, 
that we cannot fall in with Mr. Wal- 
len’s suggestion of removing the screen ; 
and the more so, as the suggested for- 


mation of an arch in a situation in. 


which no arch existed in the origi- 
nal design, would be an alteration 
which would materially affect the ori- 
ginal arrangement of the church, and 
which would not be compensated for 
by the admission of the light from the 
roof; for, however such a contrivance 
may add to the effect of a grand build- 
ing like the Roman Catholic Chapel 
in Moorfields, or its grander prototype 
St. Sulpice, at Paris, it would appear 
almost ridiculous in an edifice so small 
as the present, not to mention the con- 
dition in which the altar would be 
placed, if the window should not be 
kept in a better state of repair than 
the church at present appears to be. 
We cordially join with the author 
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in the hope that his publication will 
call attention to the dilapidated condi- 
tion of this structure, and that for 
the credit of the Established Church 
it will be put into a decent state of 
repair; at the same time we add our 
fervent hope that it may be spared 
from the restorations which are now 
so fashionable, and which leave every 
ancient building so operated upon, 
but a modern copy of what it formerly 
was. 

The architectural fcatures of the 
church are of a very superior order, 
and display in the design and embel- 
lishments the hand of a master. The 
hexagonal arrangement of the columns, 
within the circular nave, is exceed- 
ingly picturesque; the arches which 
they sustain are beautiful. We regret 
that Mr. Wallen has not given the 
mouldings at large. The pillars pos- 
sess a singularity which ought not to 
pass unnoticed. The usual clusters 
of columns in the Pointed style are, 
in the early periods, disposed round a 
cylinder; subsequently they were at- 
tached to a pier, square or octagonal. 
In the present instance, each pier is 
composed of three half-cylinders, at- 
tached to an equilateral triangle, pre- 
senting one of the angles to the centre; 
the entire plan of each column shew- 
ing the trefoil-shaped ornament, which 
is to be seen in various adaptations in 
the best works of the period to which 
this church is to be assigned. The 
novelty of the design evidently resulted 
from the circular form of the building, 
and shews how admirably the genius 
of the forgotten architects of these 
never-to-be-excelled structures, suited 
their detail to the general effect of the 
building. Independently of the beauty 
of the arrangement, the plan of the 
shafts shews an architectural three 
in one—one of those allusions to the 
Sacred Trinity in which our early 
architects were so fond of indulging. 
The windows are exceeding beautiful ; 
the design, a double light, with one 
cusp in each, having only a large qua- 
trefoil in the head of a finely-propor- 
tioned arch, the whole bounded by a 
weather cornice resting on bustos. 
They are not unlike the old windows 
of St. Katharine’s ; but they are desti- 
tute of the double feathering which 
shewed those examples to be the works 
of a later period. The western door- 





way is admirably enriched with four- 
leaved flowers, in square compart- 
ments, and three-leaved ones in trian- 
gles. The harmony of its decorations 
are highly creditable to the genius of 
the architect. Indeed, so exquisite is 
the entire structure, that it may be 
regarded as a gem worthy of the most 
ardent attention of the admirers of our 
noblest antiquities. 

But it is time to turn from the con- 
sideration of the building to the embel- 
lishments of the work before us. They 
are comprised in six plates, being a plan 
with sections and perspective views of 
the church, together with details of the 
building and the font. Should the 
antiquary and historian indulge the 
natural expectation of finding the mo- 
numents of some of the worthy Knights 
of the Hospital, in this elegant chapel 
of their preceptory, he will be disap- 
pointed. If any such ever existed, 
they have been destroyed. 

n addition to the illustrations on 
copper, there are several woodcuts of 
arms and other matters. We wish 
heraldry and architecture had supplied 
the place of the more fanciful illus- 
trations, as the charge of the Hospi- 
tallers at Acre, and two others. At 
the same time, we would not wish to 
lose the beautiful initials with which 
thechaptersare commenced, and which, 
in some of the large paper copies, are 
prettily illuminated in the style of an- 
cient MSS. 

In the title page the author gives 
cuts of the arms and cross of the Hos- 
pitallers. The arms are Argent, a cross 
potent between eight plain crosslets 
Or. The other cross, that of eight 
points, commonly called a Maltese 
cross, we apprehend to be of compa- 
ratively modern origin, and that it 
never appeared on the vest of a mailed 
knight, as shewn in the wood-cut of 
an Hospitaller, at p.38. This is con- 
firmed by the augmented chief with a 
plain cross in the shield of the brave 
and faithful old knight Prior Weston, 
who died, like. the Grand Master de 
Lisle, of a broken heart, brought about 
by the ill fortunes of the order. These 
arms are the same, with the exception 
of the cross, as those borne by the 
family of Weston, of Sutton-place, 
Surrey. 

Mr. Wallen promises that the cir- 
cular churches of the Templars, the 
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rival order to the Knights of St. John, 
shall be illustrated in a similar manner 
with the foundation which forms the 
subject of the present volume. The 
feeling displayed in the course of this 
work, and the respectable manner 
in which it has been produced, pro- 
mise well for any future publication ; 
and we hope to see Mr. Wallen’s un- 
dertaking speedily fulfilled. We fear 
not the lack of materials; and when 
we read so excellent a list of subscrib- 
ers, as that which precedes the work 
before us, we feel confident it will not 
be long before he proceeds with the 
other subjects. We hope he will not 
forget the remains of Temple Brewer, 
which have lately been explored by a 
zealous antiquary, and from whose re- 
searches we had expectations of giv- 
ing to the world some extended no- 
tices of the remains of this foundation. 
The subject is so replete with interest, 
that we need scarcely add we look for- 
ward with anxiety to Mr. Wallen’s 
next publication. 





An Attempt to appropriate a Monument, 
now remaining in the Chapel of the 
Trinity Hospital, in Leicester, to the 
memory of Mary de Bohun, Countess 
of Derby, and mother of King Henry 
the Fifth; with some Account of 
the Castle and Newarke of Leices- 
ter, und of the Earls and Dukes of 
Lancaster previous to those titles 
merging in the Crown. By John 
Stockdale Hardy, F.S.A. Registrar 
of the Archdeaconry of Leicester. 8vo. 
pp. 32. [Not published.] 

IN the ‘‘ new-work”’ adjoining the 
castle of Leicester was a magnificent 
collegiate chapel, founded and main- 
tained by the royal house of Lancaster. 
It was standing when Leland visited 
the spot, and contained monuments to 
Henry Earl of Lancaster, the father- 
in-law of John of Gaunt; to his 
Countess Isabel ; to the Duchess Con- 
stance, John of Gaunt’s second wife ; 
to Mary Countess of Derby, the first 
wife of King Henry the Fourth; and 
to some members of the families of 
Shirley, Hungerford, and Blount. 

Shortly after, the Chapel, and its 
monuments, were wholly swept away; 
but in the humble chapel of a Bede- 
house, on the opposite side of the same 
area, is still seen a single monument, 
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with an effigy of alabaster, which was 
clearly not originally erected in that 
situation, but was undoubtedly re- 
moved from some other place, and, as 
it appears most probable, from the ad- 
jacent collegiate church. 

From the style of the monument, 
the costume of the figure, and the age 
of the features, the author of the pre- 
sent treatise has arrived at the conclu- 
sion that this effigy represents a per- 
son of no less eminence than the mo- 
ther of King Henry the Fifth, and the 
Regents Bedford and Gloucester: and 
not only is this hypothesis supported 
by various corroborative arguments, 
but the claims which might be raised 
for the other parties mentioned by Le- 
land are all satisfactorily dismissed. 
Every reader will allow that the ques- 
tion has been maturely weighed, and 
that it is as closely as ably argued. 
A pleasing engraving is given of the 
monument, drawn by Mr. Flower, ap 
able artist resident in Leicester. 

The Countess of Derby has been 
very little noticed by historians; but 
the circumstances of her marriage, 
which was a stolen one (for the Duke 
of Gloucester, who had married the 
elder sister, intended to have placed 
her in a convent, and thus to have se- 
cured the whole inheritance of the 
Bohuns to himself,) are graphically 
related by Froissart. She was the 
youthful mother of six children, and 
died at an early age in 1394. 

‘« There are no provincial sites more 
intimately associated with the history 
and alliances of the illustrious House 
of Lancaster, than are the Castle and 
Newarke of Leicester ;”’ and we trust 
the interesting notices which Mr. 
Hardy has here presented, so tastefully 
and so liberally, to his fellow towns- 
men, will excite among them a patri- 
otic spirit for the preservation of its 
remaining antiquities, particularly the 
very ancient Norman hall (now the 
Sessions house) and the magnificent 
Newarke gatehouse, the latter of which 
requires, we believe, some little imme- 
diate attention. 


A Description of that part of Devon- 
shire lying between the Tamar and the 
Tavy, in a series of Letters to R. 
Southey, Esq. By Mrs. Bray, 3 vols. 
MRS. BRAY has written a work, 

which must be of the greatest interest 
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to the inhabitants of her county, and 
which in several points, and chiefly in 
antiquities, will be read with pleasure 
by many others. The plan of the 
work, which is formed into a series of 
letters to our accomplished and learned 
Laureate, is well conceived; and the 
subjects of the correspondence are 
treated with accuracy and liveliness, 

The fair authoress begins with thecli- 
mate of the county, of the humidity of 
which, she says, Charles the Second 
complained when he was at Tavistock ; 
and ever after in his life, when any 
one said it was a fine day, he answer- 
ed, ‘‘ That, however fine it might be 
elsewhere, he felt quite sure it must 
be raining at Tavistock.” This is true 
to a certain extent; but Devonshire 
has not the same average quantity of 
rain as Lancashire, as shown by the 
tables. In this respect, our climate 
varies much in different localities. It 
is said there is a difference of a hun- 
dred days rain in the year, between two 
cities in the opposite sides of the king- 
dom, NewcastleandCarlisle. Less rain 
fallsin Norfolk thanin any othercounty. 
Devonshire and Cornwall have more of 
an insular climate than any other coun- 
ties in England. Hence their mild- 
ness: they resemble very much the 
climate of Guernsey and Jersey in their 
temperature and moisture. Mrs. Bray 
gives an interesting mention of the 
two finest myrtles in her county, and 
probably in England; one two feet in 
circumference near the root, and the 
other one foot and a half, and their 
height from 27 to 30 feet. They were 
cut down, and formed 24 faggots. We 
have never seen any equalling these, 
except in Guernsey. The most curi- 
ous and tenderest plants which we re- 
member: in Devonshire, were at Col. 
Montague’s; whose walls are lined 
with oranges and lemons, which ri- 
pened their fruits; the aloe (agave 
Americana) grew in the open air. We 
do not know how far the Devonshire 
fair maids are gardeners like the Lon- 
don ladies; but if they are not, they do 
not do justice to their climate and soil. 
The numerous beautiful trees lately 
imported from New Holland and Ame- 
rica, will find a most congenial home 
on our western shores. The various 
species of eucalypti, in a few years, 
would attain an altitude of an hundred 
feet in such aclimate ; the New Hol- 
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land acacias would decorate the lawns 
with their delicate and exquisite foli- 
age; while the Camelia would mix 
with the myrtle in thickets. And some 
of the rare pines, as the lanceolata and 
others, which are tender in most parts, 
would doubtless thrive well and grow 
rapidly under Mrs. Bray’s protection. 
We should like to see a national bota- 
nic garden near Plymouth, for the suc- 

cess of which the temperature of the 
county is very favourable, the ther- 
mometer standing at two degrees above 
London in winter; though as much 
lower during the summer months: 
but this, though not favourable to the 
flowering of plants, would be to their 
growth. Weare speaking only of the 
southern coast. 

At p. 103 Mrs. Bray has some ob- 
servations on the age of trees, formed 
on the number of concentric circles, a 
subject which we hope more satisfac- 
torily to treat of in our next number. 
lf Mr. Archdeacon Froude really traced 
the age of an oak for 700 years, by 
these circles, he did well indeed; but 
oaks will extend their lives for three 
times that period, and perhaps more. 
Mrs. Bray refers to Clarke’s Travels 
for the age of trees: but Dr. Clarke 
knew nothing on the subject correctly 
or scientifically, nor had the subject 
met with much attention in his time. 

At p. 335 Mr. Southey and Mrs, 
Bray give some information on the 
missletoe ; and Mr. Southey mentions 
how rarely it is found on the oak. 
This leads us to inform that learned 

air, that the plant we call missletoe 
is totally. different from that which the 
Druids held sacred; and, if any cu- 
riosity is expressed by Mrs. Bray on 
the subject, we will acquaint her with 
the distinction. : 

With regard to the lines which (p. 
326) she has quoted on the Cuckoo’s 
song; they are common, with a little 
variation, all over England. The 
cuckoo, like most birds, gradually goes 
off his voice, and loses some of his 
notes as the summer declines ; so does 
also Philomela; and the wren has 
fewer notes (only two) in winter than 
in summer. We believe that the night- 
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ingale has no song at all, during its 
absence from this country, and when 
itis hiding its head in the reeds of 
Egypt. The exact scale of the cuckoo’s 
song, and the change, has been given 
in the Appendix of J. M. to White’s 
Selborne, and copied from that into 
many modern works. 

The ornithology of Devonshire, as 
given from the authority of the Rev. 
Mr. Johnes, is not so rich as we ex- 
pected. The Hooper, we suppose, is 
a mistake for the Hoopoe (p. 350). 
The Ardea Purpurea (p. 353) is a very 
rare bird. 

Mrs. Bray begins her second volume 
very properly with the praise of clouted 
cream ; which we are happy to inform 
our readers may be procured fresh in 
the Strand every morning, after the 
arrival of the Exeter mail. We can 
assure Mrs. Bray that we are fully 
alive to its exquisite and rare delicacy, 
so that we are obliged even to borrow 
another language to express to her the 
fullness of our thoughts :—‘ En vérité, 
ma charmante Madame Bray, ce n’est 
pas simplement de la créme assaison- 
nées, c’est une quintessence jusques 
ici inconnue ; c’est je ne scais quoi de 
merveilleux, qui avec une pointe qui 
pique la langue, conserve aussi une 
douceur qui remplit toute la bouche. 
Il faut bien, ma trés-charmante Ma- 
dame, que Dieu vous aime, de vous 
avoir donné la Terre de Tavistock, qui 
découle de Lait et de Miel. I ne traita 
pas mieux autrefois le peuple qui fut 
son favori dans la Terre Sainte; et 
c’estoient les rich du Siecle d’Or. 
Mais, ma bien chére, au lieu, comme 
le vétre, o& se trouvent de telles ri- 
chesses, il me semble, qu’il faudroit 
borner votre Lonne chere par la, et se 
point chercher une autre abondance. 
Il y a long temps, que vous et votre 
mari, Monsieur |’Abbé Bray, devroient 
avoir purifié votre cuisine; et quelle 
honte, Madame, de vivre de Meurtre 
et de Cruauté, auprés des viandes si 
innocentes que votre clouted cream. 
Adieu, Madame; jamais je mangerais 
votres viandes délicates, sans vous tes- 
moigner ma reconnoissance. 

Je suis, Madame, votre, &c. 

Syz. Urpan. 
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The Vale of Lanherne, and other Poems. 
By Henry Sewell Stokes. 1836.—There 
is a harmony of versification, and a poeti- 
cal choice of language, in these poems, 
which may be taken as a favourable au- 
gury of the future achievements of the 
Cornish Bard. He has a true eye to na- 
ture, and the images which he introduces 
are happily selected. Perhaps we should 
object to the arrangement and plan of his 
larger poem; and we think that he de- 
scends too much into the familiar and 
low :—amidst all poetical contrasts, a due 
harmony must be preserved. We do not 
like such expressions as ‘‘ the sun’s golden 
heel,’’—or, ‘‘o’er the lone hearth the 
hostess bends—cross soul !’’—and ‘‘ Sure 
not at tythe-feasts learn’d th’ Abbé his 
curious art’’—and many others of the 
same kind, which it is not necessary to 
recapitulate ; the author’s growing taste 
and knowledge will soon enable him to 
brush away such specks from the surface 
of his work; we hope next time to see his 
Muse’s face without a pimple upon it. 
Some of the smaller poems are lively and 
graceful :— 


SONG. 


Should Beauty fade ? 
I’ll love the rose when pale, 
And shield its frailty from the winter gale. 


Say Fortune frown ? 
My heart more fondly clings 
To the soft shelter of Love’s purple wings. 


Should Love disdain ? 
A song shall win his smile, 
And bright-eyed Hope the fugitive beguile. 


Too fatal Age! 
Yet Age shall bear the tale 
Of Youth and Love, and Memory prevail. 


SONG. 


Flow on, sweet rivulet ! 

Love-lit by the moon. 
Laughing still and dancing yet, 
And singing thy will canzonet, 
As if the vales should ne'er forget 

Its merry mellow tune. 


I would I were a fay, 
Frolic-child of night. 
Thy pearly path should be my way, 
Thy jocund song should be my lay, 
Until the sky-lark’s shrill good-day 
Peal’d o’er the mountain-height. 


Who loves the night may fling 
His cloak of clay aside ; 
And speed along on elfin wing, 
Over the lilies, through the ring, 
As though he were an elfin thing, 
With Ariel for his bride. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. V. 
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The Second Part of Corman’s Views 
in Normandy, Picardy, &c. (in atlas 4to,) 
contains interesting views of the church of 
St. Jacques at Dieppe, Saint Maclou at 
Rouen, the Place St. Barthelemi at Beau- 
vais, and the interior of the Cathedral of 
Amiens. We think Mr. Colman has much 
improved in the management of his litho- 
graphic materials, and his skill in archi- 
tectural perspective is thereby exhibited 
to greater advantage. The present views 
display much of the picturesque street 
architecture which is characteristic of 
continental towns. 


Eupedia: or Letters to a Mother on 
the watchful care of her infant, in refer- 
ence to diet, clothing, air, exercise, medi- 
cine, &c. By a Physician. 12mo.—It isa 
general and well-founded opinion that 
harm has accrued to the community from 
the great number of medical books which 
have been presented to the public in a 
popular form, from the days of Buchan 
downwards. This present little work, 
however, teaches no quackery, and offers 
no encouragement to tampering with calo- 
mel and other powerful remedies, as is too 
frequently done. Its object is both to 
acquaint the young inexperienced mother 
with symptoms of disease (learned gene- 
rally, alas! only in the school of sad and 
fatal experience), and to awaken attention 
so as to call in medical assistance before 
it is too late. Inexperience must in gene- 
ral be found with young mothers; by 
whom many a useful hint may be gathered 
from these Letters. 


1. A Turbulent Spirit unreasonable, 


wicked, and da us: a Sermon preach. 
ed ina Workhouse, where a scene of in- 
subordination and tumult had recently 
been exhibited (pp. 24.)—2. What-is the 
use of these Friendly Societies? (pp. 24). 
—3. Pray, which is the way to the Sav- 
ings’ Bank ? (pp. 20).—4. The nature and 
design of the New Poor Laws explained, in 
an Address to the Labouring Classes (pp. 
68) —5. The Neglect and Profanation of 
the Sabbath, their own Punishment, se- 
cond edition. By a Norfolk Clergyman. 
London: Roake and Varty. 1835-6. 18mo. 
—These five cheap and very useful tracts 
are the productions of a laborious and ex- 
emplary clergyman in the diocese of Nor- 
folk ; who has successfully studied the 
tempers and habits of the working classes, 
especially in agricultural districts, and who 
has in his several tracts brought into a 
small compass a variety of important 
counsels and suggestions, which are emi- 
nently adapted to promote their comfort, 
and to teach them to respect themselves. 
Where each is — in its way, it 
3 
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would be invidious to commend one at the 
expense of another. We may, however, 
remark, that the sermon on the evils of a 
“« turbulent spirit,’’ though originally ad- 
dressed to a rural congregation in a work- 
house, may be read with advantage by tur- 
bulent folks of a superior class, if they 
ever read. As our Journal enjoys the fa- 
vour of a large portion of ‘‘ country gen- 
tlemen’’ (the decus et tutamen of Old 
England), we would respectfully suggest 
to them, that they might perform a valua- 
ble service to the community by distri- 
buting these tracts among their cottagers 
and tenantry. 


Life of Talleyrand. Vol. iii. 8vo. 1836. 
—We must express our wonder, that it can 
be considered a profitable speculation to 
translate such a work as this: surely pub- 
lic curiosity, if it repays the publisher, 
must be like.a dog which will refuse a piece 
of wholesome food from our hand, and 
run and pick up some disgusting offal off 
the dunghill. The genuine Memoirs of such 
a man as Talleyrand, if. they exist, would 
be a work beyond all price ; probably equal 
to those of Retz in talent, and far superior 
in interest. But these should be taken 

—Jin vicum vendentem thus et odores, 

Et piper, et quidquid chartis amicitur 

ineptis ! 





The Christian Visitor, or Scripture 
Readings, with Expositions and Prayers, 
designed to assist the poor and afflicted. 
By the Rev. W. Jowett, M.A. Late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge.—This 
little Manual is calculated to be very use- 
ful to those who are desirous of assisting 
the devotions of the poor and ignorant 
sick, and yet feel diffident of their ability 
to expound Scripture. Many who now 
undertake this difficult task, and even the 
younger Clergy, who have in this duty an 
important branch of their sacred office to 
fulfil, may be obliged to Mr. Jowett for 
laying before them the fruits of his ex- 
perience. 





Summer Visits to Cottages in a Country 
Village. By Mrs. Bowles, of BremAill 
Parsonage. pp. 54.—The benevolent help- 
mate of the pastor of Bremhill has evinced 
in this tract, andin her pious Village Cha- 
racters and Incidents, that she has imbibed 
much of the graphic skill, as well as the 
appreciation of natural and moral beauties, 
which characterize the writings of her long 
celebrated husband. Her present object 


is, in particular, to exemplify the perni- 
cious effects of the new Beer Houses; and 
‘*to impress on the village poor, by one 
who has mixed with them all her life, 
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what is best for their own happiness and 
comfort.’’ 





The Penny Sunday Reader: edited by 
the Rev. J. E.N. Molesworth, Rector of St. 
Martin's, Canterbury. 12m0.—The avidity 
manifested by the poor for reading, and 
particularly for cheap periodicals, is met in 
a desirable manner by the present collec- 
tion, which has been printed weekly in 
Canterbury for sixteen months, and may 
be procured throughout the country on the 
day of publication. It is conceived and 
executed in a primitive and orthodox spirit, 
worthy of the pastor of that church which 
is reputed to have been the first erected in 
our island. 





Graphic Illustrations of the Life and 
Times of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Part 
II. royal 8vo. and 4to.—Though not 


quite equal in interest to the former- 


Part, this will be a very acceptable addi- 
tion to the illustrators of Boswell. It 
contains views of Dr. Johnson’s house 
in Bolt Court, the schools at Lichfield 
and Edial, a very interesting whole-length 
portrait of the benevolent Gen. Oglethorpe, 
taken by Samuel Ireland when, in the 
year of his death, and at the age of eighty- 
seven, Gen. O. attended the sale of Dr. 
Jobnson’s Library; another portrait, of 
Warren Hastings; an autograph letter of 
Richard Savage; and a plate of several 
signatures of the distinguished contem- 
poraries of Johnson. ‘The view of Dr. 
Jobnson’s house is little different from one 
in the European Magazine for 1810, both 
having been taken after it was altered 
into Mr. Bensley’s printing-office. 





The Pictorial Bible. Super-royal 8vo. 
C. Knight.—This is an edition of the 
Scriptures, which when completed will 
formthree volumes. The text is the autho- 
rized standard of the Church of England, 
taken from the Oxford edition superin- 
tended by Dr Blayney; and the notes 
will be chiefly illustrative of the history, 
geography, natural history, and antiqui- 
ties of the East. The illustrations will 
be many hundred wood-cuts; consisting 
principally of designs from the old mas- 
ters, with some original landscapes, and 
subjects of natural history, costume, and 
antiquities. Those in the present part 
are very effective, though we observe 
some blemishes which have occurred in 
the stereotyping; and the undertaking 
gives promise of a Bible more nobly and 
more instructively illustrated than any 
that has preceded it. We will just men- 
tion that the notes would read more 
pleasantly if disposed in two columns, as 
the text is, though in much larger type. 


ee 
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FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS OFFERED FOR 
THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


The submission to public competition 
of the design of any building so extensive 
and important as the structure which will 
be destined to afford adequate accommo- 
dation to the Two Houses of Parliament, 
is an event which cannot fail to exercise a 
considerable degree of influence upon the 
fine arts; and when, in addition, the im- 
press of the authority of Government is af- 
fixed to the decision, that the architecture of 
the middle ages should be the style of the 
proposed building, it is a further subject 
of congratulation to see that the principles 
of good taste have at length attained a 
footing in quarters in which their in- 
fluence is likely to be exerted most bene- 
ficially to the prosperity of the fine arts. 
We may anticipate the most important 
results from the preference of this mode 
of architecture over the classical styles ; 
in the present instance it will at least 
have effected the object of directing the 
attention of the architects of the country 
to the study of a class of buildings which 
they have hitherto regarded with contempt 
or apathy; and what is more important, 
will undoubtedly lead to the principles 
and the detail of such buildings being in 
future made one of the subjects of the 
education of an architectural pupil. 

The public announcement of the inten- 
tion of the Government to submit the 
Parliamentary buildings to competition, 
produced ninety-seven sets of designs, of 
which four were selected to receive the 
offered premiums, and of the remaining 
ninety-three designs, eighty constitute the 
present exhibition. 

The instructions of the Commissioners 
in reference to the style of architecture 
have been generally attended to by the 
competitors, except in those instances in 
which the term ‘‘ Elizabethan’’ was used, 
the uncertainty of which appellation has 
allowed not only of the introduction of 
foreign examples of architecture of 
that period, but has, by some, been con- 
strued so very liberally, that, following 
the train of reasoning which makes Eli- 
zabethan architecture to be Italian, any 
classical design might safely have been pro- 
duced, since the Italian is but a revival of 
the ancient Roman, and that style is in 
itself a variety of the architecture of 
Greece. 

TheGothic, or Pointed style, has, how- 
ever, been adopted in most of the de- 
signs ; and when it is borne in mind that 
very great advances have recently been 
made towards the attainment of correct 


information on its principles, its details, 
and the distinguishment of the varied 
periods in its history, it might have been 
rationally expected that the designs would 
have displayed some examples of this 
style of architecture, which would have 
been worthy of the ages of the Edwards 
and the Henries, which a Wykeham might 
have built ora Wolsey patronized. Feel- 
ing thus, we must contess it was a matter 
of surprise as well as of regret, to find 
that so many of the architects had tra- 
velled to distant countries for authorities, 
which, when obtained, are of less value 
than the treasures by which they are sur- 
rounded at home. 

The preservation of as large a portion 
of the remains of the Ancient Palace as 
the nature of the new structure would 
admit, without interfering with the neces- 
sary and indispensible arrangements for 
carrying on the business of the Parliament, 
seems to be dictated alike by good taste and 
good feeling. The majority of the archi- 
tects have considered it an object of: pri- 
mary importance to save from total des- 
truction the chapel of St. Stephen, but its 
restoration as a prominent and valuable 
feature of the general design has been 
almost entirely overlooked. We have on 
several occasions* advocated with ear- 
nestness the preservation of this cele- 
brated building; and it appears self- 
evident that if it be deemed worthy of 
restoration, it ought to be brought into 
view not partially and indistinctly, but 
clearly and prominently. Mr. Cotting- 
ham (who exhibits a model for its com. 
plete restoration,) entirely shuts out the 
sides from view ; but by some it is hem- 
med in on all sides, and by many others 
it is with the whole, or at least a great 
portion of the other relics, ruthlessly de- 
stroyed; an idea perhaps more bold and 
sensible than that suggested by Mr. 
Wyatt and Mr. Goodridge, who deface 
St. Stephen’s Chapel by an addition to its 
length. 

On the other hand it is but justice to 
the competitors to add, that the wish to 
preserve St. Stephen’s Chapel pervades 
the majority of the designs; Mr. Cock- 
erell, Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Donaldson, and 
some others, preserve, in addition to it, 
the Painted Chamber; and Mr. Bard- 
well, Mr. Robinscn, Mr. Repton, &c. 
with a laudable veneration for the relics 
of the most ancient of our regal palaces, 
preserve the whole of the structures 
which remain. 





i Gent. Mag. Sept. 1835, p. 252. Jan, 
1836, p. 33. 
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Many of the designs exhibit only one 
elevation, or grand frontage; and this 
display of architecture is towards the 
river. There can be no doubtas to the pro- 
priety of exhibiting the highest beauty 
and the boldest effect in the eastern ele- 
vation ; but it does not appear to be con- 
sistent with propriety or gocd taste, to 
exclude all distinction from the approach 
to so mugnificent a pile of buildings. 
The approach in Old Palace-yard ought 
to be made worthy of the ancient and 
magnificent edifices with which it would 
be associated. It would be a grand 
feature to skow the principal porch in 
front of Westminster Abbey; so that 
there should be some handsome archi- 
tectural feature to lead, as it were, to the 
more extensive and more richly adorned 
front to be viewed from the river. It 
should be remembered that, to appreciate 
the merits of this vast and lofty front, it 
will be necessary to view it from the 
other side of the river, where all minute 
ornamerx.ts will escape observation, and 
the eye be fixed only upon the broad 
masses and the general grouping of the 
eomponent features. The | situation 
scarcely admits of elaborate enrichment ; 
but a bread and bold mass, begirt with 
appropriate objects, possessing the merits 
of utility as well as of ornament, would 
fitly prepare the spectator for the varied 
groupe of architeciure he as yet but im- 
perfectly sees, and be worthy of the des- 
tination of its interior. 

The exhibition affords a convincing 
proof that the architecture of their own 
country has formed xo part of the study 
of our present race of architects. Pro- 
fessional men have not studied the subject, 
while amateurs have devo'ed their time 
and abilities in making themselves ac- 
quainted with the merits and details of En- 
glisharchitecture. Among the list of archi- 
tects before us, some affect to despise and 
neglect this species of architecture, and 
yet wish to be thought the only able 
practitioners of the style; we need only 
refer to the Catalogue for a proof of this 
observation. 

It would appear desirable that the two 
actual Houses of Par'iament should be 
kept distinct, and as far as possible ren- 
dered conspicuous and striking above 
their Committee-rooms and minor ap. 
pendages : this object has been attained 
by several of the exhibitors. Mr. Cocx- 
ERELL, whose design is Italian, and 
certainly possessing considerable merit, 
although neither Gothie nor Elizabethan 
in detail or arrangement, effects both 
these objects by covering the halls des- 
tined for the sitting of the respective 


houses with oval domes, which, in them- 
selves, form large chambers, and are 
applied to the purposes of ventilation. 
The twin domes cannot fail of reminding 
the spectator of the church in the Pi- 
azza del Popolo; and the opening and 
arcades between the two, will equally 
remind him of Greenwich. The frontis- 
piece of each of the principal buildings 
below the domes is exceedingly common- 
place, being composed of a two storied 
elevation, the lower an arcade, the upper 
a series of attached columns of the Co- 
rinthian order, surmounted by a pediment 
and attic. Ifan Italian design had been 


-admissible, it had better have been purely 


so, without the introduction of the few 
ornamental features necessary to assimi- 
late the design with the etter of the dis- 
tinctions of the Commissioners. The 
raising of the Bell Tower of St. Stephen’s, 
and finishing it with a lofty pyramidal 
design, has a very grand effect, and is, 
if we recollect aright, peculiar to Mr. 
Cockerell ; but why was the spire borrowed 
from the Hotel de Ville of a foreign town, 
instead of being composed from our na- 
tive and excellent spires, of which so 
many noble examples exist in every part 
of the couutry. 

We have no hesitation in fixing on the 
design of Mr Rurnp as the star of the 
exhibition ; and we wonder that it was not 
selected as worthy of at least the fifth 
premium, which it was in the ‘power of 
the Commissioners to have awarded. As 
acomposition it is decidedly magnificent, 
the style pure, the ornaments well se- 
lected and admirably arranged, and the 
different constituent features finely pro- 
portioned and harmonized. The square 
masses which form the wings of the ele- 
vation are adorned with turrets and 
domes in the manner of Audley End, but 
superior in detail; and the beautiful 
decorations of the parapets are mostly de- 
rived from Hatfield. 

Mr. Satvin has produced an extraor- 
dinary design; he appropriately groups 
his houses on each side of an open court 
on the river front. At the angles and 
centre of this are five ponderous towers 
which somewhat resemble those of Heriot’s 
Hospital, but crowned with heavy bell- 
shaped cupolas ; the windows are set in 
ornamental frames, and the several angles 
quoined ; from which it may be judged 
that the architect intended his structure 
to be built of brick with stone dressings. 
At the west or Old Palace-yard front, 
two of these towers are repeated ; the de- 
sign, on the whole, reminded us of the 
architecture seen in some of the paintings 
of the old masters of the Dutch and 
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Flemish schools: it is strikiig, but we 
fear would be deemed too grotesque for 
imitation in the present day. 

In whe plan of Mr. WiLkINs the two 
houses are arranged at each side of a court 
in the river front, which is open to the 
water ; at the angles towards the area are 
heavy towers with machicolations, and at 
the exterior angles are others of an octa- 
gonal form with dwarf spires. In the cen- 
tre of this area appears St. Stephen’s cha- 
pel with a new front. The rejection of 
this gentleman’s design has created a 
degree of soreness which time will not 
speedily heal; his remarks in the Cata- 
logue of his own design, which he appears 
to regard as an eighth wonder of the 
world, are vain and tasteless ; and his allu- 
sions to those of others, hasty and acri- 
monious. He affects to have studied 
during nearly forty years the Tudor style 
of architecture (a style the definition of 
which would mock the sagacity of even 
Mr. Wilkins) and what has his labour 
produced? We have seen his Colleges 
at Cambridge; we are well acquainted 
with Dalmeny, with Tregothnan, and 
with his building sticking as it were on 
the skirts of the Castle at Norwich; and 
where, amidst all this display of architec- 
tecture, and even adding to it the present 
design, is discoverable the experience of 
forty years? The Spirit of Gothic archi- 
tecture does not abide in Mr. Wilkins ; 
all the buildings we have enumerated have 
been cast in the same mould ; they shew 
but one idea, and that one he has gathered 
from Wolterton manor house in Norfolk, 
the features and ornaments of which he 
has repeated so frequently and unhappily, 
that future architects would do well to 
shun the venerable and much abused 
model. The features of this singularly 
curious mansion, encumbered with orna- 
ments culled from the domestic architec- 
ture at Snoring in Norfolk, and from the 
ecclesiastical architecture of King’s Col- 
lege, compose all the gothic designs of 
Mr. Wilkins. The characteristic features 
of Wolterton and Snoring are harmony of 
proportion and taste in ornament; but, 
view them cropped and curtailed and mul- 
tiplied, and with foreign ornaments im- 
posed upon them, as in the design before 
us, and it will be admitted that the 
author has not profited largely by his 
experience. It should be remembered 
that architects are as likely to err in 
copying ancient models, as in neglecting 
to appeal to them as their best autho- 
rities; for instance, the noble tower of 
Thornbury Castle, Gloucestershire, has 
been summoned to appear among the 
farrago of this gothic pile, but it sternly 
refuses to amalgamate with the heaps of 
littleness by which it is surrounded, 
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Mr. Wilkins adds, that he ‘‘ has been 
miserably mistaken as to the means of 
preserving the associations which hallow 
the ancient site ; thinking, as he did, that 
visible objects were necessary to excite 
such pleasurable sensations;’’* thus 
thinking, he has taken the utmost pains 
to render all the ancient objects invisible, 
and nothing of them is seen save alone 
the summit of St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
which is reared far above its original 
altitude, for the purpose of obtaining 
what after all must be considered as a 
mean distinction. We are not so far 
deceived by Hollar’s imperfect view, or 
by the peculiar character and construc- 
tion of the existing parapet, as to believe 
that there ever has beena second tier of win- 
dowsin the sides abovethe crpyt. The sug- 
gestion has, however, answered this archi- 
tect’s purpose ; he has not fallen short of 
the amplest dimensions ; neither has he 
forgotten to load the superabundant space 
with ornaments, which St. Stephen’s, in 
the days of its prosperity would have 
rejected as illegitimate. . As to the west 
end of the Chapel, and the south window 
of Westminster Hall, it is possible that 
formerly one was partially and the other 
almost entirely concealed from view. St. 
Stephen’s was thrust as it were into the 
midst of an extensive mass of Norman 
buildings, and the exquisite porch, which 
until the late fire enclosed the steps lead- 
ing to the west door, appeared in a room 
whose walls were coeval with those of 
Westminster Hall. On this account the 
Chapel had no window at the west end, 
and perhaps the light admitted to the 
Hall, even after the insertion of the great 
south window, was partial and incon- 
siderable. 

The design of Mr. J. HAKEWELL is 
perfectly destitute of grandeur. The style 
Italian, the three tiers of the elevation 
are cokumned and broken by projecting 
towers crowned with low domes, the 
ground floors opening on colonnades; 
the idea of the principal elevation is eom- 
monplace, and evinces a total absence of 
genius. Modern architects have not the 
happy talent of crowning their buildings 
with elegance. It would be difficult to 
name an example in which they have 
proved that they know how to carry them 
above the parapet without shocking good 
taste by the meanness of their invention; 


_ the design under review exhibits a fair 


instance of the truth of this observation. 

A central vestibule of large dimensions 
and of a circular polygonal or quadrilateral 
form, is a feature in several designs. It 
appears in that of Mr. CorrincHam : 
in his plan is an octangular saloon, to 
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which four piles of building are united in 
a cruciform arrangement, the whole being 
inscribed in a rectangular plan; four 
courts are thus formed by the arms of 
the cross. It is impossible to look at 
this plan without thinking upon those new 
fashioned structures which are denomina- 
ted ‘* Union Workhouses.” 

The elevation shews three floors above 
the ground floor, and over the octagonal 
saloon is a lantern tower in three stages of 
the same form, surmounted by a spire. 
To add to the effect of one of the draw- 
ings, Westminster Abbey has been pressed 
into the service, with the addition of a 
lofty spire in the centre, which the build- 
ing is not calculated to sustain. 

The design of Mr. Savace is distin- 
guished by ‘‘ a saloon one hundred feet 
square, resolved by eight arches into a 
circle in the upper part,’’ and this is 
placed on the centre of the general com- 
position. The architect has mistaken 
heaviness for grandeur, and it is difficult 
to understand how such a huge mass of 
brick and stone which belongs to the 
architecture of no country, age, or style, 
should be designed or intended for the 
purposes of so important a national 
building. 

Mr. FarrBANK, whose design was origin- 
ally eutitled ‘‘ Forest of Lebanon,’’ has 
also distinguished it by a colossal circular 
tower, on which “statues of monarchs 
and patriots, flying buttresses, pinnacles, 
and pierced windows, raise up in regular 
gradations a vast and ornamental object, 
distinguishable from all parts of the 
metropolis, about the size of the Castel 
St. Angelo at Rome.’’* This idea of a 
gothicized version of the mausoleum of 
Hadrian is perfectly original, and serves 
to show how liberal are the constructions 
which have been placed on the ‘‘ Gothic 
and Elizabethan ’’ of the Commissioners. 
As to the ornaments, it would have been 
well if the architect had gone through his 
forest with his axe upon his shoulder, and 
have pruned the luxuriant shoots and 
branches which cluster about the parent 
stem and hide it from observation; in 
other words he ought not to have allowed 
his ornaments to have crept over the 
leading members of his design, to the 
destruction of their simplicity and promi- 
nence. 

A dome also forms a striking feature 
in the design of Mr. Gooprip6ée, but it 
is applied to the apartment destined for 
the House of Commons; the plan is an 
octagon, and the dome resembles one of 
the turrets of Henry VIIth’s Chapel, 
vastly magnified, and kept in its position 
by enormous fiying buttresses ; the whole 
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so redundant, both in proportion and 
decoration, as to afford a rare instance 
of misconception in dimensions and of 
misapplied ornament. The stupendous 
yet undignified porch to the Royal en- 
trance, composed of three arches, is a 
feature entirely Foreign, and as devoid of 
correct detail as it is of just proportions. 

The exuberance of pinnacles and orna- 
mental detail, is not a fault peculiar to 
any one design. Mr. Granam exhibits 
this mistake in a very high degree, but 
the character and ornaments of his de- 
sign, though foreign, are far handsomer 
and better selected than the detail of 
many others. A lofty square tower, with 
an octagon lantern, is added to St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel, the architect forgetting, or 
overlooking, the existence of the ancient 
Bell Tower, the base of which still remains. 
The idea of separating the buildings of 
the Two Houses is carried to an excess on 
this design, the plan being in two distinct 
masses, united merely by a_ corridor. 
This building throughout is overdone. It 
is rich, nay, so profuse in forms as to 
produce confusion. If ornament consti- 
tuted the beauty of architecture, Mr. 
Graham would be entitled to the highest 
praise ; but the eye becomes fatigued with 
looking upon an endless profusion of en- 
richment. 

Mr. Horrer wishes his design to be 
viewed as affording an example of ‘‘ Go- 
thic of the pure English of Edward the 
Third’s time.t” He either imitates with 
servile accuracy, or outrages good taste 
by inventions of the most monstrous 
character ; Exeter Cathedral thrice mea- 
sured in length, and its ornaments thrice 
multiplied, would fall short of the extent 
and finery of this design. It is not alone 
Exeter, or York, or Lincoln, or Canter- 
bury, that has been almost exhausted to 
furnish the architect with forms and or- 
naments, but nearly every ancient edifice 
has been pressed into his service; and 
what a composition after all! crested with 
towers, and pinnacles, and gables, story 
piled upon story under a steep gabled 
roof, forming an aggregate already too 
lofty, but nevertheless appearing to be in 
want of altitude from its excessive length ! 
Amongst the most considerable errors in 
this extravagant design, may be noticed 
the west-front of York Minster decapi- 
tated and otherwise defaced ; the repe- 
tition of St. Stephen’s Chapel, at the 
corresponding angle on the south side 
of Westminster Hall, and the reproduc- 
tion of the north front of the latter 
building in New Palace-yard, for the 
purpose of the entrance of the Peers. 

Mr. E. HakewELt is not more suc- 
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cessful in his design in what is called the 
Gothic style. His idea is that of a vast 
monastery ; the river front appears to re- 
semble an immense church with a tran- 
sept in the centre, and at the extremities 
octagon towers, which in their return in 
New Palace-yard, may be understood to 
form the principal front of the supposed 
church: opposite to the Abbey is a.bow- 
windowed building with spires at the 
angles, which may be deemed the resi- 
dence of the inmates of this sumptuous 
monastery. Ifa design like the present 
displays the Gothic characteristic, truly 
may it be asked, in the words of a name- 
sake of this architect, ‘‘ whereon could 
the eye rest for repose, or the tortured 
sense escape from the angles, crockets, 
pinnacles, and tracery of this forest of 
stone !!!7?* 
(To be continued.) 

On the 17th of March, the following 
Report was presented to the House of 
Lords, from the Select Committee on 
the rebuilding of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment:—That the Committee had inspect- 
ed the four plans marked respectively 
Nos. 64, 14, 13, and 42, and had resolved, 
That the Committee concur in the opini- 
on of the Commissioners, as expressed by 
them in their report to his Majesty, in 
giving a prefereuce to the plan marked 
No. 64:—That the plan No. 64, ought to 
be so far adopted as to be made the basis 
of immediate further inquiries in respect 
to the cost of the plan, and to the best 
mode of carrying it into execution, and to 
any variations, consistent with its general 
character and object, which may be found 
expedient :— That the Committee having 
examined Mr. Barry, the architect who 
prepared the plan 64, have annexed that 
gentleman’s examination, as it contains a 
statement of the principles on which that 
plan has been founded. 

The following are some of the leading 
features of Mr. Barry’s plan, as extracted 
from the printed report above noticed, 
which contains his evidence before the 
Committee of the House-of Lords on 
the 8th of March. His principal pro- 
positions to the various questions were 
to the following effect : 

That the style be Gothic or Elizabethan ; 
the former being of the Tudor period is 
preferable, as being homogeneous, well 
detiied, and in harmony with the existing 
ancient buildings proposed to be pre- 
served: that the building be set for- 
ward to the east into the river, in order to 
obtain an enlargement of the two palace- 
yards, and thereby making them spacious 
quadrangles; and that the line of river 
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frontage be made as nearly as possible at 
right angles with Westminster Bridge. 

That the entrance to the Commons, and 
the principal entrance to both Houses, be 
in New Palace -yard, and that the King’s 
and Peers’ entrances to the House of 
Lords be in Old Palace-yard, in order 
that a material portion of the great influx 
of people attending the Houses, may be 
arrested at the nearest point—namely, 
New Palace-yard, and that the entrance 
into Old Palace-yard be freed from un- 
necessary obstruction. 

That for the greater convenience of ap- 
proach for the public generally, eutrances 
be made at the south end of Westmin- 
ster Hall from Old Palace-yard, and at 
the old entrance of the House of Com- 
— opposite Henry the Seventh’s Cha- 
pel. 
That private entrances to the Houses 
be made from the river, and a private ter- 
race provided for the recreation of Mem- 
bers of both Houses. 

That all the entire mass of build- 
ing forming the Houses and adjuncts, be 
treated in its architectural composition as - 
a single edifice, for the sake of unity, pub- 
lic character, and effect, and that towers 
be placed at the extreme ends of the pro- 
posed mass of building, in order that it 
may group with the Abbey, &c., and have 
an imposing effect when viewed with that 
building. That the details of the river 
front be large, and those of the other 
fronts small, as the former can only be 
viewed from a distance, whereas the lat- 
ter will be subject to a much closer in- 
spection. 

That the several internal approaches 
for the King, the Lords, the Commons, 
and the public, be distinct from each other, 
and easy of communication when desired. 

That Westminster Hall be the lobby 
in common between the Courts of Law 
and the Houses of Parliament, and also 
the grand public approach to the latter. 

That a handsome porch, with a flight of 
steps, be added to the south end of the 
Hall, trom which the approach be con- 
tinued through St. Stephen’s Chapel (pro- 
posed to be rebuilt and called St. Ste. 
phen’s Hall) into a central lobby of great 
size, lighted by an octagonal lantern mid- 
way between the two Houses, and in im- 
mediate connection with the publi: lob- 
bies attached to cach, and with the Com. 
mittee Rooms, 

That the situation of the Houses be in 
the centre of the mass of the proposed 
buildings, for the sake of convenience, 
quietude, and freedom from all disturb. 
ances from the exterior; also for afford. 
ing the means of making them of the 
forms and size best suited to the wants of 
each House, without interfering with the 
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unity of character maintained throughout 
the exterior; that all the lobbies and cor- 
ridors adjoining them be only one story 
high, to admit of their being well lighted 
and ventilated. 

That the form of the House of Lords 
be an oblong, placed longitudinally to the 
approach, and that the intenal arrange- 
ments be in all respects in accordance 
with those of the old House. 

That the form of the House of Com- 
mons be an oblong, nearly approaching 
to a square, placed transversely to the ap- 
proach, and arranged so that the distance 
from the bar to the Chair shall not exceed 
that in the old House. 

That a large proportion of the Commit- 
tee rooms be upon the principal floor, and 
the rest in the floor above; that none of 
them be less than 20 feet of clear height, 
and that as many of them as possible be 
placed towards the river front, for the 
sake of cheerfulness, good light, and ven- 
tilation. 

That the whole of the official residences 
be incorporated in the design for the pro- 
posed building, without disturbing its 
unity of character; and that the principal 
rooms of each residence be upon the prin- 
cipal floors of the entire edifice, with im- 
mediate communication therewith. 





Engravings from the Works of the late 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. Part I. 
folio.—Few designs are calculated to be 
more popular than this; and as the pub- 
lishers justly remark in their prospectus, 
they have only to take care that the en- 
gravers perform their part adequately, in 
order to ensure success. The work is 
commenced with established favourites: 
the whole length of his present Majesty, 
the Queen of Portugal, and the two Child- 
ren of Charles B. Calmfady, esq. the ex- 
quisite composition so justly entitled 
“Nature.” They are respectively en- 
graved by Messrs. J. E. Coombs, John 
Lucas, and Samuel Cousins. Messrs. 


C. Turner, T. Lupton, and W. Ward, © 


(and our other best engravers in mezzo- 
tinto,) are to co-operate in the subsequent 
Parts, which will appear Quarterly. 





Heatn’s Draning-room Portfolio. 
folio.—Thkis is an ingenious mode of 
tempting the admirers of fine engravings, 
by offering them a very cheap bargain, in 
the shape of half-a-dozen beautiful prints 
in a handsome embossed case, for one 
guinea. They consist of, 1. Chalon’s 

raceful Portrait of the Countess of 

lessington, engraved by H. T. Ryall; 
2. The Sisters, a well-known picture 
by John Hayter, delicately engraved b 
J. Thomson; 3. the Secret Discovere 
a clever design . > matron finding a caya- 


lier’s miniature in her daughter’s casket, 
by Miss L. Sharpe, engraved by H. 
Robinson ; 4. the Bride of Abydos, by 
H. Andrews, engraved by H. T. Ryall; 
5. Madame la Valiere, drawn by E. T, 
Parris, engraved by H. Robinson; and 
6. the Enraged Antiquary, designed by 
Jenkins, engraved by T. A. Dean. The 
last we do not admire : it represents some 
children caught in the fact of throwing 
the museum of a virtuoso into contusion, 
In the first place it is evident that the 
collection, which is exceedingly miscel- 
laneous, and more that of a pawnbroker 
than an antiquary, had never been ar- 
ranged; and in the next, the children are 
awkward piracies from the pretty figures 
of Sir T. Lawrence and others. We 
must not conclude without expressing our 
warmest admiration of the line engraving 
of Mr. Robinson, particularly in the print 
of La Valiere, which is really a very fine 
performance. 





Allan Cunningham's Gallery of Pictures 
of English and Foreign Masters, continues 
to gain admirers. ‘There has been just 
added to it by the proprietors an exquisite 
copy of the Blind Fiddler, by Wilkie, 
engraved by Charles Marr. ‘This Col- 
lection was formed from more than 30 of 
the best Galleries of this country, and 
gives faithful copies of their choicest 
ornaments. The work has been justly 
described by Dr. Dibdin, in his « Remi- 
niscences,” as ‘*a magnificent book, and a 
treasury of instructive criticism.” 





Studies of Heads from Nature, desiyn- 
ed and drawn on stone by Miss Louisa 
Corbaux. Part I. 4to.—Exceedingly 
pretty, from juvenile subjects, and well 
suited for juvenile copyists. 





Winxktes' Cathedrals, Parts IV—XVI. 
Messrs. Winkles have now proceeded, 
in the course of their publication, 
through the Cathedrals of Salisbury, 
York, Canterbury, St. Paul's, Wells, 
Rochester, and Winchester. A supple- 
mentary part, with ground plans, will 
complete the first volume of their work, 
Many of the plates are pleasing in effect, 
and generally satisfactory in an architec- 
tural view. But there is considerable 
inequality, and some are failures. This 
generally arises when a very great depth of 
shade is attempted. We cannot approve 
of the grotesque and inappropriate figures 
by Mr. Hablot Browne, which deform 
too many of the plates, a feature which 
reminds us, in the least desirable man- 
ner, of the masterly etchings of the late 
Mr. Coney, and is perhaps calculated to 
induce comparisons in other respects in 
which imitation is not so easy. 
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Winktes’ Continental Cathedrals. 
Parts I—IV.—This is a work under- 
taken by the same engraver, and gener- 
ally corresponding with the former. 
The cathedrals already illustrated are 
those of Amiens and Paris, each in eight 
plates. The drawings, which are some- 
what strangely styled ‘elaborate sketches,” 
have been made by Mr. R. Garland, archi- 
tect; and ample descriptions are added 
from the pen of Mr. Moule. From the ac- 
counts of the destruction of the fleurs-de- 
lis in the church of Amiens in 1831, by 
which the stall seats were defaced, and 
what was worse, the light ornaments 
which decorated the ridge of the roof, 
though not tleurs-de-lis, but trefoils, were 
mutilated,—we are grieved to find that 
we still live in the days of (at least politi- 
cal) iconoclasts. |For some of the Jatter 
plates the aid of Mr. Woolnoth, our 
old friend of the English Castles and 
other works, has been called in ; and we 
would seriously recommend Mr. Winkles 
to emulate the clearer and purer style of 
that artist. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

The Gallery of this Institution opened 
some weeks since with an exhibition of 
the works of modern British artists, 
amounting in number, including twelve 
small pieces of sculpture, to five hundred 
and two subjects; and presenting, as it 
does, several performances of striking 
merit, we ought, in justice to the artists, 
the public, and ourselves, to have given it 
an earlier notice. Many of the larger 
and finer pictures have, however, been 
previously exhibited at Somerset House 
and elsewhere, such, for example, as 
ConsTaBLe’s Valley Farm (43), a land- 
scape of great and original beauty; 
Insxire's Little Red Riding Hood and the 
Wolf (36), the best illustration of that 

opular subject that we have seen; 
Turner's Burning of the House of Lords 
(69); and McCutse’s Vow of the Pea- 
cock, a work abounding in fine forms and 
pretty faces; all of which contributions 
were approvingly remarked upon at the 
time. Among the new productions, we 
confess we were most taken with the 
large historical picture placed at the 
further end of the south room, as the 
work of an artist of whom we had little 
previous knowledge. We allude to No. 
437, The Entombment of Christ, by W. 
Satter. In this performance we recog- 
nise all that is most essential to, a fine 
picture—a well-chosen subject, good 
drawing, pure and harmonious colouring, 
beautiful forms, and bold and masterly 
execution. The expression of the prin- 
cipal female figure is especially admira- 
Gent. Mac. Vor. V. 
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ble. Our artists are perpetually teased 
and importuned not to fritter away their 
reputations on small pictures, but to exer- 
cise their powers on the sublimities of his- 
tory—to give the public large and noble 
pictures. Now here is a painting of that 
description, and certainly one of the very 
highest pretensions; yet where is the man 
of family, or the wealthy citizen, who 
would make it his own? Mr. Salter has 
a smaller picture (457) representing an 
Italian Image Boy, and this has found a 
purchaser, but the “large and noble pic- 
ture” is suffered to go back to his own 
studio. Be it so; but let us, at all events, 
hear no more about the unwillingness of 
our countrymen to exercise their abilities 
on large historical pictures. We will ven- 
ture to say, that the getting-up of this 
work has not cost Mr. Salter less than a 
hundred pounds. 

No. 388. Ferry House — Portlanders 
crossing from the Chesil Bank, on their er 
to Weymouth market. T. Frecpte. 
site that is arid and without charm, of 
which the lines are poor, and where the 
herbage is dried up and stunted by the in- 
gratitude of the soil. It is the desolation 
of Jerusalem united to the sterility of 
Kamschatka. By the judicious intro- 
duction of some well-painted groups of 
peasantry and cattle, Mr. Fielding has, 
nevertheless, contrived to impart consi- 
derable interest to the scene. 

No. 225. The Prodigal Son. W. Erry, 
R. A. A mere sketch, apparently for a 
larger picture, should the artist only be 
seconded in the undertaking, of which we 
regret to see there seems to be little pro- 
bability. The subject is one well worthy 
of Mr. Etty’s pencil. 

No. 238. Entrance to the North Tran- 
sept, Cathedral of Burgos. D. Roberts. 
We know of no artist better qualified 
than Mr. Roberts to do justice to the 
rich architectural antiquities of the conti- 
nent. The present exhibition affords 
some delightful specimens of his talent in 
this department of the art, as well as of 
his application. In addition to this effec- 
tive little painting, there is a view of the 
gates of St. Jean at Bordeaux (232), and 
two or three other Spanish subjects, all 
of which are carefully and successfully 
treated. 

No.1. Zhe Fortress of Alhambra, Gra- 
nada, With the romantic hills in the dis- 
tance, is a magnificent scene. There is, 
however, a comparative want of interest 
on the right side of the picture, as viewed 
by the spectator. 

No. 37. Alfred the Great, when a youth, 
listening to the heroic lay of a minstrel. 
S. A. Hart, A.R.A. We like the ex- 
pression of the ~~ but the lower ex. 
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tremities of the youthful Alfred appear to 
us to be a little out of proportion with 
the rest of the figure. 

La Rose. A. E.CuHaton, R.A. Mr. 
Chalon is not happy in oil colours, This 
little specimen would purport to be in the 
style of one of the old masters, but we 
are very sure it is not in that of the grace- 
ful Watteau, as has been assumed by 
some of our brother critics. C.LANDSEFR 
has a pretty illustration of the pathetic, 
though somewhat trite, subject of Poor 
Maria, from Sterne. Epwin LanpsEER 
exhibits two of his examples of dogs, 
which are as excellent as usual. His 
Harvest Girl, in the way of Inskipp, does 
Not satisfy us near so well. The fiesh is 
indifferent both in colour and texture. 
Creswick, Lez, Lewis, Srark, J. Wit- 
son, and Warts, have all well-executed 
pictures in the landscape department; and 
Woop, Care, Pippinc, and Zxrrrer, 
have done themselves equal credit in their 
figure pieces. In the specimens of sculp- 
ture exhibited, we find nothing of any 
extraordinary mark orimportance to notice. 





The destruction of Mr. Yates’s gallery 
of pictures by the fire at the Western Ex- 
change (see p. 542,) involved the loss of 
some fine specimens of the works of the 
old masters. 

Ruébens.—‘‘ Continence of Scipio,’’ from 
the Orleans collection. This magnificent 


picture was composed of fifteen figures, 
and not surpassed by any of the works of 
that master for chastity of composition, 
truth of drawing, and brilliancy of colour- 
ing. Size about 8 feet by 12. There was 
also another picture from the Colonna 
Palace of equal merit—small. 

Guido Reni.~*‘‘ Lucretia.’? Ditto— 
Judith, with the Head of Holofernes.’’ 
These pictures were from the Spada Palace 
at Rome. 

Paul Veronese.—‘‘ St. Jerome, with the 
Virgin in Glory,’’ was companion to the 
one in the National Gallery. It abounded 
in the superlative richness of the Venetian 
school. 

W. Vandevelde.—‘‘ The Battle of Lowe- 
stoffe.’? An interesting picture. 

Murillo.—‘‘ Virgin and Child.” The 
child standing on the Virgin’s lap—full of 
the truth of that master. 

Annibal Caracci.—A beautiful little pic- 
ture ; subject, Auneas and Anchises—from 
Prince Rupert’s collection. 

S. del Piombo.—A Portrait of a Noble- 
man. Remarkable for the dignity of the 
personage, the beauty of outline, and power 
of colouring. There were also a fine 
Claude, marine piece, Teniers, Vandyck, 
Guercino, Wouvermans, Adrian Ostade, 
Rembrandt, Canaletti (fine), Titian, and 
many others of great note. This gallery 
consisted of 350 pictures of merit, and has 
been estimated at about 40,0002. value. 
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New Works announced for Publication. 


The Sixth and Concluding Portion of 
Mr. FisHer’s Collections for Bedford- 
shire, containing thirty plates, and accom- 
panied by a list of Subscribers. 

A Collected Edition of the Poetical 
Works of Mr. James Montcomery, 
author of ** The World before the Flood,” 


c. 

The Statesman. By Henry Taytor, 
Esq. author of *‘ Philip van Artevelde.” 

An Abridgment of Dr. Butler's An- 
cient and Modern Geography. By Miss 
M. Cunnincuam. 

A Third and Concluding Volume of 
Suaron Turner’s Sacred History of 
the World. 

On Female Improvement. By Mrs. 
Joun Sanprorp. Authoress of « Wo- 
man in her Social and Domestic Cha- 
racter.” 

Essays on the Principles of Charitable 
Institutions. 

De Wyrhale; a Tale of Dean Forest. 


By P. J. Ducaret, Esq. author of a 
Paraphrase on the Psalms, 

Researches, Antediluvian, Patriarchal, 
and Historical. By T. Ciarkson, au- 
thor of the “History of the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade,” &c. 

Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon. 
By T. H. Lisrer, Esq. Author of 
“ Granby,” &c. 

Life of Edward the Black Prince. By 
G. P. R. James, Esq. author of « Riche- 
lieu,” &e. 

Life and Times of William III. King 
of England, and Stadtholder of Holland. 
By the Hon. Arruur Trevor, M.P. 
Second and Concluding Volume. 

Oriental Historical Manuscripts, in 
the Tamil Languages, translated ; with 
Annotations. By Wittiam Taytor. 
Missionary, two volumes, 4to boards, 

Select Sermons by the Elder Divines, 
being a choice specimen of Sermon Lite- 
rature in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. 

The Christian Atonement. By the 
Rey. Josep GILBerr. 
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History of the English Episcopacy. 
By the Rev. T. Latusury. 

The Churches of Rome and England 
compared in their Declared Doctrines 
and Practices. By R. Mant, D.D. 
Bishop of Down and Connor. 

The Family History of England. By 
the Rev. G. ik. Gieic, M.A. 

The Remains, Religious and Literary, 
of J. Drew. Edited by his Son. 

Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, 
&e. Illustrated. By W. H. Bartvetrr 
and Wm. Purser; with descriptions by 
Joun Carne, author of “ Letters from 
the East.” 

The Counties of Derby, Chester, Lei- 
cester, Nottingham, Lincoln, and Rut- 
land, Illustrated. 

Reprints of Tyndale’s Translation of 
the First English New Testament, 1526, 
and of Bishop Coverdale’s Bible, the 
First Complete English Bible, 1535. 

The Chief Questions of the Sabbath, 
and of the Lord’s Day, briefly stated. 
By the Rev. Ricuarp Waker, Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

A History of Brazil, from the arrival 
of the Royal Family of Portugal in 
1808, until the Abdication of Don Pe- 
dro in 183]. 

Present Position and Prospects of 
the British Trade with Chiua. By J. 
Martueson, of Canton. 

The Author of Random Recollections 
of the House of Commons has just been 
completed a similar work on the House 
of Lords. 

The Life and Character of John Howe, 
M.A. with a Critical Estimate of his 
Writings. By Henry Rocers. 





Oxrorp, .4pril 8. 


Mrs. Denyer’s prizes for two Disser- 
tations in English have been adjudged as 
follows .—* On the Doctrine of Faith in 
the Holy Trinity,” to the Rey. Henry 
William Wilberforce, M.A. of Oriel 
College; ‘* On the Sufficiency of the 
Holy Scriptures for the Salvation of 
Man,” to the Rev. James Stevens, M.A. 
of St. John’s College. 


THE EMPEROR CHARLEMAGNE'S BIBLE. 


April 27. A manuscript of very extra- 
ordinary rarity was offered for sale by Mr. 
Fvans, together with some other books, 
paintings, &c. the property of M. de 
Speyr Passavant, of Basle. 

It is a codex, or text, of the Holy Serip- 
tures, written by Alcuine, the favourite 
disciple of Bede. About the year 778, 
at the solicitation of Charlemagne, Al- 
cuine engaged in a revision of St. Jerome's 
Latin version of the Holy Scriptures, 
that he might free it from the numerous 
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errors which had been committed by 
unskilful copyists. With this view he 
commenced the present manuscript, which 
he completed in the year. 800. Being 
then too far advanced in age to undertake 
a long journey, he sent this inestimable 
fruit of his labours to Rome, by his friend 
and disciple Nathaniel, who presented it 
to Charlemagne, on the first day of the 
year 801, during the ceremony of his 
Coronation, as an homage and a testimony 
of his profound veneration for the virtues 
of the Emperor; a present worthy of the 
pious Scribe and the illustrious Sove- 
reign. No higher proof of the veneration 
with which Charlemagne regarded this 
manuscript of the Holy Scriptures could 
possibly be given, than the mention he 
makes of it in his last will and testament 
in 811. . 

This venerable manuscript is written 
by Alcuine himself upon vellum, in dou- 
ble columns, in remarkably clear and dis- 
tinct characters. It consists of 449 leaves. 
Prefixed is a richly ornamented frontis- 
piece in gold and colours, surrounded by 
a border in which the word * Carolus ” is 
introduced. The volume is enriched with 
four large paintings. The first is divided 
into four compartments, and represents 
the Creation of Man, and his history to 
the Expulsion from Paradise. ‘The 
second is divided into two compartments, 
and represents, in the upper part, Alcuine 
receiving a scroll of the Laws from a hand 
issuing out of a cloud; Louis le Debon- 
naire is standing by his side. In the 
centre of the lower compartment are 
Moses and Aaron, supposed to be por- 
traits of Alcuine and Charlemagne; be- 
hind Alcuine is Louis le Debonnaire, in 
the character of Joshua; and behind 
Charlemagne are fourteen persons desig- 
nated as the children of Israel. The 
third painting. prefixed to the New Tes- 
tament, represents our Saviour, the four 
Evangelists, nnd the four great Prophets. 
The fourth is divided into two compart- 
ments ; in the upper is an altar, on which 
is placed the Bible of Alcuine; on the 
left isa lion, emblematic of the Old Tes- 
tament, and on the right a lamb, typical 
ofthe New. The Evangelists are placed 
at the four corners, each holding a book 
with Tironian notes. In the lower com- 
partment, Alcuine seated in a chair 
receives inspiration from the Evangelists. 

Four pages containing a Harmony of 
the Gospels, and two pages prefixed to 
St. Paul’s Epistles, are written between 
architectural columns. 

The manuscript is also enriched by 
thirty-four large initial letters, painted 
in gold and colours, and there are also 
some smaller painted capitals. 
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On the reverse of the last leaf of the 
New Testament are verses by Alcuine. 
In reference to the volume he observes : 
“Ts —— qui jam scribere jussit eum.” 

SO, 
“ Pro me quisque legas versus orare me- 
mento, 
Alchuine dicor ego, tu sine fine vale.” 

Lothaire I, the grandson of Charle- 
magne) after having lost the throne of 
France, entered the Monastery of Prum 
in Lorraine, as a monk. Here he depo- 
sited the Bible of Charlemagne. In 
1576 the Convent was dissolved, and 
the Benedictine Monks preserved the 
Bible with religious veneration, and car- 
ried it with them to Grandis Vallis near 
Basle. It remained there till the oc- 
cupation of the Episcopal Territory of 
Basle by the French troops in 1793, 
when all the property of the Abbey was 
sequestrated. In that year it became 
the property of Mr. Bennot, Vice-Pre- 
sident of the tribunal of Delémont, from 
whom in 1822 it was purchased by Mr. 
Speyr- Passavant the present proprietor. 

An album accompanies it, containing 
the opinions of nearly all the European 
literati acquainted with ancient MSS.— 
It was put up at 700/. and finally bought 
in at 15000. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


March 9. Read, On the remains of 
Mammalia found in a range of mountains 
at the southern foot of the Himalayas, 
between the Sutlej and the Burhampoota, 
by Captain Cantley, F.G.S. 

March 23. Read, A description of 
various fossil remains of three distinct 
Saurian animals, discovered in the magne- 
sian conglomerate on Durdham Down 
near Bristol, in the autumn of 1834; by 
Dr. Riley and Mr. Stuchbury; also a 
memoir, On the Ossiferous Cavern of 
Yealm Bridge, about six miles south-east 
of Plymouth, by Captain Mudge, F.G.S. 

April 13, The reading was commenced 
of a paper on Colebrook Dale, by —— 
Prestwich, esq. F.G.S. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 15. Read, an analysis, by Woron- 
zow Greig, Esq. of a work lately pub- 
lished, entitled, “ Sphecchio Geografico 
e Statistico dell’ Imperio di Marocco,” 
by Count JacopoGriiberg di Hemso; and 
a return of the number of communicants, 
non-communicants, and recusants, in part 
of the county of Lancaster, A. D. 1613, 
founded on the MS. Lansdowne 153, art. 
55 


March 15. Henry Hallam, Esq. 
Treasurer, in the chair.—This being the 
Anniversary Meeting, a report was made 
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by the Council as to the present state and 
prospects of the Society. It at present 
consists of 392 Members, and the sum 
invested in stock amounts to 10677. It 
was further stated that a Committee had 
been appointed to consider what papers 
should be published as the first part of 
the Society's Transactions. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year:—Sir Charles Lemon, 
Bart. M.P. President ; Henry Hallam, 
Esq. Treasurer; Woronzow Grieg, esq. 
C. H. Maclean, esq. and R. W.. Raw- 
son, esq. Secretaries; and the following 
gentlemen to be of the Council :—C. 
Babbage, esq. W. J. Blake, esq. W. 
Burge, esq. J. E. Drinkwater, esq. Ear) 
Fitzwilliam, J. H. Green, esq. B. Haw- 
kins, M.D. A. Hayward, esq. Rev. R. 
Jones, Earl of Kerry, M.P. Sir F. C. 
Knowles, Bart. Marquis of Lansdowne, 
N. Lister, esq. M.D., S. J. Loyd, esq. 
Rt. Hon. H. Mackenzie, M. Philips, 
esq. M.P., G. R. Porter, esq. J. T. Pratt, 
esq. C. W. Puller, esq. Viscount Sandon, 
M.P., N. W. Senior, esq. Edw. Strutt, 
esq. M.P. Lt.-Col. Sykes, T. Tooke, 
esq. T. Vardon, esq. Rev. W. Whewell. 

March 21. Read, Some remarks on 
the Bills of Mortality for the Kingdom of 
Denmark in 1834, by G. R. Porter, esq. 

April 15, Read, a paper by Mr. Pres- 
ton on the Statistics of the Kingdom of 
Saxony ; and another by Mr. Rawson, on 
Monts de Piété. 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


The Annual Report of the London 
Institution notices the issue of the first 
volume of the new Classed Catalogue, a 
work highly creditable to the Institution, 
and the usefulness of which is universally 
acknowledged. The amount of copies 
issued to Proprietors is 603, and the 
number presented to public libraries and 
societiesis 57. Theimpression consisted 
of 1000 copies, and a portion of the re- 
maining stock is offered for sale, at the 


‘price of £1. 1s. 


The second volume, containing the 
Catalogue of the Pamphlets, is delayed 
for re-arrangement. The Librarians will 
thus be enabled to insert, under their 
proper heads, a large collection of Tracts, 
presented to the Institution by their 
standing Counsel, Mr. Sergeant Mere- 
wether ; it consists of sixty-four volumes, 
and upwards of eight hundred tracts, and 
is extremely valuable, illustrating the 
History of the Oxford Controversies at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Mr. Simmons, one of the Auditors, and 
other friends of the Institution, have pre- 
sented, during the past year, 130 volumes 
and pamphlets. ‘The additions made to 
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the Library by purchase have also been 
considerable, including the omy | works, 
Audubon’s Birds, Rosellini’s Egyptian 
Antiquities, De la Borde’s Palestine, &c. 

The Lectures and Soirées have been 
more than usually successful; three of 
the Soirée Lectures have been delivered 
by members of their own body—two by 
Dr. Birkbeck, a Vice-President, and the 
third by William Tite, esq. Hon. Secre- 
tary. Dr. Russell is elected a Vice-Pre- 
sident in place of the late Sir William 
Blizard. 

At the Russell Institution the following 
lectures have been lately delivered: three 
on Steam Engines, and their application 
to the purposes of transport by land and 
sea, by the Rev. Dr. Lardner. Two 
on the French Language, &c. by M. 
Marcel. On Gas Light, &¢. by Jobn 
Hemming, esq. On: Vocal Music, with 
Illustrations, by Thomas Philipps, esq. 
assisted by the Misses Brendon; and on 
the French Drama, by M. Lambert, with 
readings. 

At the Lambeth Literary Institution 
some of the most eminent lecturers of 
the day have been engaged. Dr. Lardner 
has been delivering a course of lectures 
on the principles, properties, and powers 
of the steam engine; and Mr. Higgins, a 
course on Electricity. The following 
are to succeed: Basil Montagu, esq. on 
Philosophy ; Mr. Hemming, on Chemis- 
try; Mr. Innes, on the Drama; Mr. 
Dendy, on the Eye and Spectral Illusion ; 
and many other gentlemen connected with 
literature and science. 
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At the Islington Institution the Lec- 
tures have been of an instructive, sound 
and entertaining character. We would 
— one by the President on 

lectricity.— Among those to come, is a 
series on the Genius and Writings of 
Moliere, to be delivered in French, by 
Monsieur Lambert, a man of good taste 
and skilful judgment, whose readings are 
full of life and animation.— The society's 
library is increasing, and has become a 
real and important advantage to the neigh- 
bourhood. 


ANNULAR ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 


In the afternoon of the 15th inst. there 
will be an unusually large and visible an- 
nular Eclipse of the Sun, which will be 
central in the North of England, Ireland, 
and in the South of Scotland. It will begin 
at Greenwich at 50 min. 59 sec. past one 
o'clock, and will end at 39 min. 8 see, 
past four. Over England and the adjacent 
parts the light and heat of the annular 
obscuration will be little more than one- 
tenth of the full sun ; and should the at- 
mosphere prove to be clear at the time of 
the greatest magnitude, it may be expect- 
ed that several of the largest stars will be 
visible. ‘The breadth of the annulus for 
England will be about 142 miles. The 
whole body of the moon will appear on 
the disc of the sun, leaving a small ring 
or circle of light on the external edge of 
thesun. The annexed is a representation 
of its appearance in London and its neigh. 
bourhood,—the letter B denoting where 
the eclipse begins, and E where it ends. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


April 14. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 
He. Seago exhibited a fragment of 
Roman pavement found in digging the 
foundation of a house in Crosby Square, 
Bishopsgate, thirteen feet below the pre- 
sent level. The colours were red, yel- 
low, white, and black; the two former of 
brick, the latter of stone. The surface 
was not at all decayed, but the bed of 
mortar on which it had been laid had 
yielded to the damp, and rendered it very 
difficult to take up a piece of any size. 

Sir Francis Palgrave made another 
communication relative to his recent re- 
searches in the Chapter-house records. 
He observed that, amongst the documents 
relating to Scotland, of the reign of Ed- 
ward |., Rymer has printed one (new 
editon, vol. I. p. 994) to which he gives 
the following title: “ Instrumentum con- 
tinens nomina plurimorum Nobilium Sco- 
tie fautorum Roberti de’ Brus qui missi 
sunt ad diversa castra in Angliam,” in- 
cluding, amongst the mandates for the cus- 
tody of otber prisoners, the well known 
order directing the confinement of the 
Countess of Buchan in a cage at Ber- 
wick. Instead, however, of any one such 
instrument, there are three distinct docu- 
ments, apparently orders made by the 
King in Council, and in which the several 
directions for the modes of disposing of 
these captives were, from time to time, 
varied and altered, and in a manner highly 
deserving of attention. The document 
given by Rymer is, in fact, an instru- 
ment framed by him by a consolidation 
of these orders, not distinguishing where 
one begins and another ends; and in this 
process he has concealed the most re- 
markable features, namely, the modifica- 
tions which the orders sustained in their 
different stages. 

ss Alain, who was Earl of Menteith,” 
was first committed to the custody of Sir 
Johan de Hastings, who was to put him 
in safe keeping in England. This direc- 
tion was subsequently varied, by giving 
Sir John the power to confine the “late 
Earl” at Bergavenny or elsewhere. 

The Earl of Strathern, “ when he shall 
have surrendered to the King,” is to be 
placed in custody in the keep of Roches- 
ter Castle, but he does not appear to 
have surrendered. 

The name of John Earl of Athol was 


first entered upon the order as a memo- 
randum, without any directions ; he was 
conducted to London by Sir Hugh le 
Despencer. David, his son and heir, was 
to be kept in safe custody by the Earl of 
Gloucester. 

The orders respecting ‘“ Donald the 
son of the Earl of Mar,” sustained se- 
veral modifications before the plan of his 
captivity was ‘finally settled. 

With respect to Margaret, the daugh- 
ter of Robert Bruce, the first order di- 
rected her to be treated with great seve- 
rity. She was to be sent to the Tower 
of London, and there kept in close con- 
finement in a cage; but this extreme ri- 
gour excited some compunction, and, the 
order being cancelled, another order was 
made, that she should be kept in England 
under the safe custody of Sir Henry Per- 
cy. It is, in some respects, satisfactory 
to observe, that all the alterations which 
the orders sustained, are in diminution of 
the rigour attending the incarceration of 
these illustrious captives. 

Sir Francis further noticed a singular 
error in Rymer’s transcript of the docu- 
ment dated 9 July, 1297, by which Ro- 
bert Bruce, &c. submitted to Edward, 
which as printed (new edit. vol. i. p. 808) 
ends with the clause, ‘‘escrit a Sire Wil- 
liame,” which Lord Hailes and others 
have interpreted “addressed to Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace!” whereas the original is 
* escrit a Irewin,”—dated at Irvine. 

April 23..This being St. George’s day, 
the Anniversary meeting was held, when 
the President and all the officers were 
re-elected, with the following Council 
(the new members’ names are in Italics) : 
Earl of Aberdeen, Pres.; H. R. H. the 
Duke of Sussex, Thomas Amyot, esq. 
Treas. ; Nich. Carlisle, esq. Sec.; Edw. 
Blore, esq.; C. P. Burney, D.D.; Rev. 
J. B. Deane; Sir H. Ellis, See.; John 
Gage, esq. Director; Hudson Gurney, 
esq. V.P.; H. Hallam, esq. V.P.; W. 
R. Hamilton, esq. V.P.; Sir R. H. In- 
glis, Bart.; the Bishop of Landaff; J. 
Hi. Markland, esq.; T. L. Parker, esq. ; 
W. H. Rosser, esq.; Geo. Saunders, esq. ; 
Sydney Smirke, esq.; T. Stapleton, jun. 
esq. and the Rt. Hon. C. W. Williams- 
Wynne, V.P. 

A party of the Society, about forty- 
five in number, afterwards dined at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern. 
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SURVEY OF THAT PART OF THE ROMAN 
ROAD, CALLED THE IMPERIAL WAY, 
WHICH LIES BETWEEN SILCHESTER AND 
STAINES. 

Ar the suggestion of Mr. Wyatt Ed- 
gell, a gentleman of antiquarian pursuits 
residing near Egham, the officers studying 
in the senior department of the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst, were em- 
ployed last term in forming a survey of 
the course taken by the Roman road from 
Silchester to the station Ad Pontes on 
the Thames near Staines. Their work 
was extended over a tract of country com- 
prehending about eighty-eight square miles, 
and extending twenty-eight milesin length; 
it was laid down on paper by a scale of 
four inches to a mile, aud forms probably 
the largest plan ever executed at the In- 
stitution. Lieut. Grey, of the 83d regt., 
who took the liveliest interest in tracing 
the Roman road, has furnished a detailed 
memoir to the United Service Journal, 
from which we derive the following ab- 
stract. 

After a preliminary review of the sys- 
tem of Roman Roads, the writer com- 
mences his account with a description of 
the remains at Silchester, in which we do 
not perceive any thing before unpublished. 
At the distance of about a mile and a 
half from Si'chester, (be proceeds,) to- 
wards the north-west, there still exists a 
long embankment of earth with its ditch, 
which, after being interrupted for about 
two miles, appears again ina spot situated 
due north of the town, near the village of 
Mortimer ; and in the immediate vicinity 
of the walls, near the north gate, are the 
remains of another embankment of the 
same kind, which, according to a tradition 
current among the country people, at one 
time entirely surrounded the city. This 
last work must have constituted an exter- 
nal fortification; the former is, probably, 
a remnant of some entrenchment raised 
for the protection of an army acting on 
the defensive, and covering the town on 
that side. 

Several roads, which were thelinesofcom- 
munication for the Roman armies during 
their occupation of the country, intersect 
each other at Silchester. One of these, 
forming part of the Ikenild-street, passed 
through Dorchester in Oxfordshire, crossed 
the Kennet, probably at Puntfield ; from 
thence, taking the direction of Silchester, 
and having on each side numerous tumuli, 
with several traces of intrenched camps, 
its course was directed to Basingstoke ; 
afterwards, constituting what in Dr.Stuke- 
ley’s time, was called the Long Bank, it 
proceeded through Winchester to South- 
ampton. 

Another road, probably, coincided with 
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part of that called the Portway, which 
extended from Norwich to Exeter, passing 
through London, Pontes, and Silchester: 
according to Camden, it proceeded west- 
ward from the latter place through Pam- 
ber, and close by the encampment at 
Kingsclere; after which it crossed the 
great intrenchment near Andover, consi- 
dered by Stukeley as a boundary of the 
Belge, and pursued its course in the di- 
rection of Old Sarum. A third led from 
Silchester through Thatcham towards the 
Vale of the White Horse, in which line 
several remains of the road have been 
traced. A fourth is the Jmperial-way, 
which extended from London through 
Bath to Caerleon in Monmouthshire ; its 
course between the last mentioned town 
and Calleva, is the subject of the four- 
teenth iter of Antoninus, and the stations 
from Bath to London are given in the 
twelfth iter of Richard. That part of 
this road, which lies between Calleva or 
Silehester, and Staines, and the country 
lying within two miles of it on each side, 
is the subject of the present survey. 

The road issues from the town at the 
eastern gate, where the present church of 
Silchester is situated, and proceeds ina 
rectilinear direction through Strathfield- 
saye, the estate of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, along what is now called Park Lane, 
which is searcely passable in the winter 
season: the line of its direction crosses 
the Loddon, near the bridge at the north- 
ern extremity of the park, and passes 
through a ford near the junction of the 
Blackwater and Whitewater rivers, about 
two miles from the place where the united 
streams fall into the Loddon; but the 
traces of its course are much interrupted 
by cultivation, until it arrives at West 
Court House, the seat of the Rev. H. E. 
St. John, built, according to tradition, 
upon the road itself, the direction of which 
is marked by the avenue to the mansion, 
Several portions of the road still exist on 
the ground northward of Finchampstead 
church, occasionally deviating in a slight 
degree from the precise rectilinear direc- 
tion, in order to avoid inequalities of the 
ground; but, on descending the eastern 
side of the ridge of heights, the course of 
the road is discovered pursuing an unbro- 
ken line from thence along a level coun- 
try to Easthampstead Plain, and bearing 
the fanciful name of the Devil’s Highway. 
The ascent of the road obliquely along 
the sloping ground to this commanding 
plateau, may be distinctly observed, with 
a deep fosse on one side, and the general 
eastern direction is preserved quite across 
the plain. But from this spot, where the 
road rises to the summit of the plain, on 
the western side, a lateral branch, which 
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has been carried out in a curvilinear di- 
rection, passes by the head of a deep ra- 
vine; and then, proceeding across the 
plain, rejoins the road on the eastern side. 
At the head of the ravine is an assem. 
blage of aged thorns, which have the name 
of Wickham Bushes. The spot on which 
they grow has long been remarkable for 
the quantities of bricks, tiles, and coarse 

ottery which have been discovered under 
its surface (see the Archzologia, vol. vir. 

. 199); and immediately in its neigh- 
Cendant is the strong intrenchment called 
Cesar’s Camp, which crowns the summit 
of a branch projecting from the plateau 
on its northern side. This work has 
nearly the form of an oak leaf, and is for- 
tified at the neck by a double parapet and 
ditch. The intrenchment must have been 
a post of considerable importance, and 
probably served as a Castrum Aistivum, 
or summer encampment, for the troops 
employed to maintain tranquillity in the 
surrounding district. It is situated ata 
distance from London equal to about two- 
thirds of the distance from thence to Sil- 
chester; which, as well as the great camp 
near Farnham, on the Roman road from 
London to Winchester, is visible from 
hence, the one at the distance of fourteen, 
and the other of ten miles. 

On descending from Easthampstead 
Plain, the road proceeds towards Bagshot. 
At Duke’s Hill, near that town, the east- 
ern direction ceases; its course from 
hence forms an angle of about 25 degrees 
northward of east, and it is, consequently, 
almost parallel to the present London 
road. Near this bend is situated the spot 
in Rapley’s Farm, which is described in 
the 7th volume of the Archeologia, as 
having been surrounded by a vallum, and 
a fosse deep enough to contain a tilted 
waggon; and where many fragments of 
Roman pottery were turned up by the 
plough. The road passes now, for about 
a quarter of a mile, through a plantation, 
which renders it difficult to discover any 
trace of it; but, beyond that plantation, 
it can be easily distinguished, and is well 
known, by its proper denomination, to 
the country people. At about a mile from 
Duke’s Hill, the road crosses a marsh, 
on which it has been raised to a considera- 
ble height : from thence it runs through a 
garden in the occupation of Mr. Ham- 
mond; and the foundation, consisting of 
gravel, having been here, as elsewhere, 
dug up, and employed in the formation 
of paths, the outline of the road pre- 
sents a remarkable appearance. At this 
spot it again enters some thick planta- 
tions, and for about half a mile can 
with —— be traced: it then be- 
eomes tolerably distinct, running over 
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some cultivated ground on the estate 
of Forbes, esq.: from whence, by 
Charter’s Pond to the Sunning-hill Road, 
it is extremely well defined. In the im. 
mediate vicinity of the road at this point 
there exist vast quantities of Roman 
bricks, paving-tiles, and pieces of pottery 
ornamented with net-work, alle and 
borders, precisely similar to those disco- 
vered at Wickham Bushes and Duke's 
Hill, but broken into small fragments by 
the plough. As, however, the ground at 
this spot has been brought into cultiva- 
tion only within the last three years, it is 
here deserving of careful investigation. 

From Sunning-bill Road, the Imperial 
Way crosses some low meadow land, 
where it can scarcely be discerned: and at 
about a mile from this spot, where it en- 
ters Windsor Park, it is for a while totally 
lost. There is, however, a portion in good 
preservation, between the point where it 
enters the Park and the places where its 
line of direction cuts Virginia Water; it 
can also be distinguished in a spot near 
the Belvidere, between those two points, 
where one of the Park rides runs for about 
three hundred yards along the top; and 
the labourers assert that, this part of the 
ride having never required any repair, 
they had from thence been led to conclude 
that it was constructed on some ancient 
road. It should be remarked, that the 

art of the Virginia Water which is crossed 
~ the direction of the Roman road is ar- 
tificial, and has been formed only within 
the last forty years. 

From this spot, the direction of the 
road is through a yard of the inn at Vir- 
ginia Water; and there is a tradition that 
the foundation had been formerly disco- 
vered there. Lastly, at Bakeham-house, 
situated in the same line of direction, on 
the brow of the hill which forms the east 
end of the elevated plain called Engle- 
field Green, the substratum of the road, 
the foundations of a tower or other strong 
building, with a variety of Roman re- 
mains, have been discovered within the 
last few months, 

After stating the previous hypotheses 
which have placed the station of Bibracte 
either at Bray or at Wickham Bushes, 
the writer then gives it as his opinion, in 
conformity with that of Mr. Leman in his 
Commentaries on Richard of Cirencester, 
that Bibracte was situated on the com- 
manding ground over which the road 
passes near Egham; and that the neigh- 
bouring part of the Thames, which it 
crosses near the island signalised by the 
charter of English freedom, and near the 
pillar which bounds the jurisdiction of the 
city of London, was the place of the sta- 
tion Pontes. 
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Opposite to Laleham may still be seen 
three square encampments, which seem to 
have commanded the passes of the river 
below Staines: and near them appear 
faint traces of a branch road which di- 
verges from the main road at Hythefield 
near Egham, and tends towards Chertsey, 
from whence it probably continued till it 
fell into one of the roads through Surrey. 
This branch road, after crossing the river, 
appears to have been directed by Ashford, 
where a portion, in good preservation, till 
lately remained, and within memory a 
strong fort existed between Laleham and 
that place. 

CHRISTMAS PASTY. 

In the course of the research made into 
the records of the. Salters’ Company, oc- 
casioned by the minute inquiries of the 
Municipal Commissioners, the original of 
the following Receipt was discovered, and, 
from the hand-writing and spelling, seems 
to be of the date of their Charter, A.D. 
1394. As it was a pity to lose sight of 
‘‘moost choyse paaste,’’ an experiment 
was made on the 7th Jan., and the result 
was so satisfactory, that it was voted to 
be constantly ‘‘eten’’ at the annual din- 
ners, after the distribution of the Com- 
pany’s gifts at Christmas : 

For to make a mooste choyse Paaste of 
Gamys to be eten at ye Feste of Chryst- 
masse. 

(17th Richard II. A.D. 1394.) 

Take Fesaunt, Haare, & Chykenne or 
Capounne, of eche oone ; w* ij Partruchis, 
ij Pygeonnes, & ij Conynggys; & smyte 
hem on peces, & pyke clene awaye p’fro! 
alle b°? boonys* pt ye maye, & b’wt4 do 
hem ynto a Foyle® of gode paste, made 
craftely ynne b* lykenes of a byrdes bo- 
dye, wt b® lyuours & hertys, and ij kyd- 
neis of shepe, & farcys ®, & eyren? made 
ynto balles. Caste b’to® poudre of pe- 
pyr, salte, spyce, eysell®, & funges 1° 
oss & banne! take p® boonys & let 

em seethe ynne a pot to make a gode 
brothe p’for!2, & do yt ynto p¢ foyle of 
past, and close hit uppe faste, & bake yt 
wel, & so s’ue '3 yt forthe: wt b* hede of 
oone of b* byrdes stucke at b* oone ende 
of ° foyle, and a grete tayle at b® op’, & 
dyuers of hys longe fedyrs sette ynne 
connynglye alle aboute hym. 

' therefrom. 2 the. 8 that. 4 therewith. 

5 Foyle, a shield or case of rolled paste. 

5 Farcys, seasoning or forced-meats. 

7 Eyren, eggs made into balls. 

§ thereto. 9 Eysell, strong vinegar, 
verjuice, or possibly catsup. 
1® Funges, mushrooms. 

‘2 therefore, namely, for it. 

13 serue, serve. 

Genr. Mac. Vou. V. 


1) then. 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES IN FRANCE. 

A gardener of the Fauxbourg de Lan- 
gres, has lately discovered a considerable 
quantity of fragments of pottery of that 
beautiful red sort known by the .1.ame of 
Samian ware, so much of* which has 
from time ta time been dug up in Eng- 
land. Amongst them is a very small 
cup, almost entire, but without ornaments, 
and bearing at the bottom the potters 
mark, the characters of which are illegible. 
There are also fragments of vases of 
larger dimensions, one of which is from 
the work-shop of Modestus, and bears 
the letters or. MopEs. The circum. 
stance of some of the Samian ware found 
in London, being from the same manu- 
facture, tends to confirm the opinion of 
those antiquaries who consider this spe- 
cies of pottery to have been imported into 
Britain, and not of home manufacture, 
On others are small figures, modelled in 
relief, with foliage and vine branches of 
very correct drawing and exquisite taste. 
Others are broken vases, of lengthened 
form, in a very bright whitish earth, with 
oblique channellings. The last fragments 
are of a blackish tint, in a coarser kind of 
earth and without any precise ornaments. 
A nail of bronze, bearing a man’s head 
with a crown amidst the hair, and divers 
medals in bronze, of different periods of 
the Upper and Lower Empire, were 
amongst these curiosities. 

NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES. 

The Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries, at Copenhagen, have announced 
their intention of publishing, by subscrip- 
tion, ** Antiquitates Britannice et Hiber- 
nice ;” or a collection of accounts eluci- 
dating the early history of Great Britain 
and Ireland, extracted from ancient Ice. 
landic and Scandinavian MSS.; and “An- 
tiquitates Americane,” or a collection of 
the accounts extant in ancient Icelandic 
and other Scandinavian MSS., relative to 
voyages of discovery to North America, 
made by the Scandinavians in the 10th 
and following centuries. The latter work 
will comprise testimony, the most authen- 
tic and irrefragable, that North America 
was actually discovered by the Northmen 
towards the close of the 10th century, 
visited by them repeatedly during the 11th 
and 12th (some of them even settling 
there as colonists), rediscovered towards 
the close of the 13th, and againr epeatedly 
resorted to in the course of the 14th. 
What serves in no small degree to en- 
hance the value of the ancient writings, is 
the great apparent probability, amounting 
indeed almost to certainty, that it was a 
knowledge of these facts that prompted 
the memorable expedition of Cobenbar 
himself. 

3Z 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House oF Lorps March 24. 

The Consraputary Force But for 
Ireland; and Municipat CorporaTIONs 
Act Amendment Bill, were each read a 
first time. On the motion of Lord 
Glenelg, the Slave Treaty (Spain) Bill 
was read a second time. and the Admi- 
nistration of Justice (West Indies) Bill 
was read a third time and passed. 





Hovse or Commons, March 28. 

Lord J. Russell moved the third read- 
ing of the Irish Corporation Bill.—Mr. 
Shaw opened the debate by entreating the 
House to weigh well the consequence of 
the Bill now before them. He believed 
the town councils under this Bill would 
be political clubs, into whose hands the 
— wielded by a certain party in Ire- 

nd was to be transferred. He declared 
that those who called upon Ministers to 
let Ireland govern herself, wished to have 
the power of governing her in their own 
hands. He concluded by saying, that he 
did not wish to raise the cry of ** No 
Popery” in this country; but he was still 
more averse to have ** No Protestantism” 
raised in Ireland. He concluded by mov- 
ing that the Bill be read a third time this 
day six months.— Mr. 4. Lefroy seconded 
the motion.—Mr. Ward opposed it.— 
Sir R. Inglis followed in support of the 
amendment.— Major C. Bruce showed the 
— that this Bill would confer on the 

man Catholics, and contended that it 
was supported by Ministers from a love 
of place and power, or rather as the Hon. 
Member corrected himself, from love of 
place without power.—Mr. V. Smith 
spoke aguinst the motion.—Sir W. Follett 
urged that before the friends of the Bill 
could secure their favourite result of 
equal laws in England and Ireland, they 
must labour to enforce equal obedience to 
the laws that already exist in the two 
countries.— Mr. Shiel observed, that the 
whole of what had been advanced against 
the Bill might be comprised in two words, 
* No Popery” He denied that the ef- 
fect of the measure would be to confer 
undue power on the members of the 
Catholic body, or that that body would 
make an improper use of the power thus 
proposed to be conferred upon them, 
Sir R. Peel, in answer to Mr. Shiel. en- 
tered into an elaborate and triumphant 
defence of his own conduct in promoting 
the measure of Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation in 1829 measure that he freely 


admitted to have disappointed the expec. 
tations of those by whom it was support. 
ed. He then went at considerable length 
into the details of the Bill before the 
House, and concluded by expressing his 
intention to vote for the amendment. 
On a division, there appeared—for Mr, 
Shaw's amendment, 199; against it, 
260. The Bill was then read a third 
time, and passed. 

March30. The Prisoners’ Counsel Bill 
was read a third time and passed; when 
the House adjourned over the Easter 
recess. 

Apriil1. The House resolved itself into 
a Committee of Surpty, when Sir 4 ZL. 
Leith, on moving the Ordnance estimates, 
stated that they were 52,6102. less than 
those of the former year; and that the cre- 
dits, which last year amounted to 200,000/. 
were decreased now by the amount of 
20,000/., and consequently the sum now 
to be voted, instead of being 52.610/. less 
than that of last year, would fall short of 
it by 20,000. less than that --namely, b 
32,6101.” Having entered at some lengt 
into the details, the Hon. Member moved 
several resolutions, which were agreed to. 

The Stamp Duties’ Biv was read a 
second time, after a conversation, in the 
course of which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer intimated his intention of adber- 
ing to the principle of consolidation as 
regarded both English and Irish newspa- 
pers. 





Hovse or Lorps, 4pril 12. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury brought 
in a Bill entitled An act to amend the 
present state of pluralities and non-resi- 
dence, and to provide for the better pay- 
ment of curacies.” 

Lord Duncannon moved thesecond read- 
ing of the ConsrasuLary Force (Ireland) 
Bill. The Bill, he said, was nearly the 
same as the one introduced last session, 
which he understood was opposed more 
on account of the period at which it was 
brought forward than for the Ba 
upon which it was founded.—The Duke 
of Wellington remarked tnat the expense 
under the system proposed to be intro- 
duced under this Bill, would be nearly 
two hundred thousand pounds a year more 
than under the existing system. He ob- 
jected to the amount of patronage with 
which the Bill would invest the Govern- 
ment, and hoped that the measure would 
be amended in Committee, so as to bring 
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it within more measureable bounds of 
expense.—After a short discussion, the 
Bill was read a second time. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Ewart moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill providing that, in case of Intes- 
tacy, landed property should be equally 
divided among the children, or the next of 
kin. fle observed that this was the law 
in most parts of Europe, including France, 
Austria, and Italy.—Mr. Hume seconded 
the motion.— Mr. Tooke powerfully op- 
posedit, asanattack upon theinstitutions of 
theCountry, and especially upon the aris- 
tocracy and the House of Lords.—A dis- 
cussion ensued, in which several Members 
took part, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
amongst others, denouncing it as a mo- 
tion which the House ought not to en- 
tertain.—On a division it was negatived 
by a majority of 45 to 29. 

April 13. On the question for going 
into Committee on the Mutiny Bit. being 
moved, Major Fancourt submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution:—‘* That it is the 
opinion of this House that the punish- 
ment of flogging should be entirely abo- 
lished in the British army.”—Captain 
Boldero seconded the motion, contending 
that they must change the present system, 
revise the military code, and give rewards 
for sobriety and good conduct.— Mr. C. 
Fergusson maintained that every officer of 
standing who had seen service, had de- 
clared it impossible to abolish the power of 
inflicting corporal punishment without 
shaking to its foundations the discipline 
of the army. It was intended, however, 
to reduce the number of lashes of all 
Courts-martial; general Courts-martial 
to be limited to 200 lashes, and regimen. 
tal Courts-martial to 100. Lord Howick 
defended the present practice, as neces- 
sary to the discipline of the army.— 
The discussion proceeded to considerable 
length, and concluded with the rejection 
of Major Fancourt’s proposition—the 
numbers being 95 to 212. 

April 14. On the Mutiny Bill being 
again brought up, Mr. Lennard proposed 
as a clause that flogging in the army should 
be discontinued in time of peace, except 
in the Colonies. —Mr. Pemberton opposed 
the motion, as destructive to the discipline 
of the army, and said it would be vain to 
hope that any system of discipline could 
be effectual if it were to be nightly inter- 
fered with.— After some further discus- 
sion, the House divided, and the motion 
of Mr. Lennard was negatived by a ma- 
jority of 135 to 62. 

April 15. After much discussion, the 
House, on the motion of Lord. John Rus- 
sell, agreed to the proposition tor reading 
the Recisraation of Birtus and the 
Marnriaces’ Bills a second time. 
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House or Lorps, 4pril 18. 

The second reading of the IrtsH Mu- 
nicipaL Rerorm Bill was moved by 
Lord Mellourne, who remarked that the 
measure was founded on the report of a 
commission of inquiry appointed by bis 
Majesty, from which it appeared that the 
Irish corporate bodies had become cor- 
rupt, irresponsible, and wholly inefficient 
ior the purposes of local government—and 
that it was proposed, as a remedy, to ad- 
mit all classes of his Majesty's subjects in 
Ireland, whatever might be their religious 


‘opinions, to their due share in the ma- 


nagement and government of the various 
towns. The details of the Bill varied 
but little from the important measure 
which had last session received the ap- 
robation 6f their Lordships, having for 
its object the reform of the corporate 
bodies of England—the chief points of 
difference being, that, in the present, the 
qualification, with the exception of the: 
seven larger boroughs, was fixed at a ren- 
tal of 5/., and that it was proposed that in 
Ireland the aldermen and town-council 
should alike be elected by the burgesses. 
His Lordship then urged the claim of the 
Irish people to an equality of rights and 
justice witb their British tellow-subjects. 
—Lord Lyndhurst fully admitted the 
charges brought again-t the Irish Corpo. 
rations, that they-were exclusive, and tend 
ed to the advancement of party politics. 
His objection to the present measure was, 
however, that so far trom remedying, its 
object was not only to perpetuate the evil, 
by transferring the power and the exclu- 
sive character of the Corpo:ations from 
one party to another, but to increase that 
evil tenfold, by making the transfer to a 
party that threatened not only the peace 
and welfare of Ireland, but the very in- 
tegrity of the empire. The town-councils 
would no longer be Protestants, and they 
would be no more Whigs than they would 
be Conservatives. No, they would be 
Catholics and Repealers, exclusively Ca- 
tholics and Repealers. Desiring to re- 
form all abuses, and admitting Irish Cor- 
porations as constituted at present to be 
abuses, he would not however oppose the 
second reading of the Bill. In the Com. 
mittee he should propose certain altera- 
tions in the measure, whereby all the 
Irish Corporations would be wholly abo- 
lished, due provision being made tor the 
preservation of the electoral and other 
rights of the freemen, for the administra- 
tion of justice, the administration of cha- 
ritable trusts, the conduct of .the police, 
&c.—the various corporate funds to be 
vested in a body of Commissioners to be 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant.—The 
Marquess of Lansdowne affirmed, that, so 
far from wishing to destroy, the object of 
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the present Government was the renova® 
tion of the Irish Corporations, which, 
under the proposed regulations, would, so 
far from adding to, operate as a check 
upon, the spirit of democracy. He con- 
sidered the people of Ireland equally en- 
titled with those of England to participate 
in those municipal privileges which had 
been so recently bestowed upon the latter 
portion of the empire. The Bill was, 
after some further remarks from various 
Noble Lords,—including Lords Mansfield, 
Winchilsea, and Fulmouth, who expressed 
themselves opposed to the destruction of 
the good old Protestant corporations, and 
wished them to be retained in all their 
present purity,—read a second time, and 
ordered to be committed on ‘Tuesday, the 
26th April. 

April 19. On the motion of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the BenEFIces’ PLu- 
RALITY and CLercy ResipENceE Bill was 
read a second time, and ordered to be 
committed on Friday May Gth. By this 
measure it is provided that in no case 
may more than two benefices be held to- 
gether, and that only when they are with- 
in an ititerval of ten miles. In order to 
prevent any undue accumulation of pre- 
ferments in cathedrals, it is further enact- 
ed that no person shall hold more than 
one benefice with one cathedral prefer- 
ment, and that no person shail hold pre- 
ferment in more than one cathedral or 
collegiate church. ‘The only exception 
to be made is in favour of archdeacons, 
who, as their office is very laborious, and 
in general ill paid, are exempted from this 
regulation. A further restriction in point 
of value will be imposed by this Bill. 
Under its provisions, no two livings can 
be held together, unless their united value 
be less than 500/. a year. No living 
above that amount can be held in con- 
junction with another benefice baving the 
cure of souls, not excluding cathedral pre- 
ferment, except in cases where it may be 
desirable to annex a living of small value 
and great population to another of larger 
value, in order to furnish the clergyman 
with better means of subsistence, and to 
provide better for the instruction of the 
oe. This may be done when the 

ishop deems it expedient, in which case 
he is required to state his reasons for per- 
mitting such a relaxation of the law to 
the Archbishop, and if he approve of it, 
the livings may be held together, after re- 
ceiving the sanction of the King in coun- 
cil. To provide for the better perform- 
ance of the Clergyman’s duty, a power is 

iven to the Bishop, which it is doubtful 
if he possess at present, of enjoining two 
services on Sundays, with a sermon on 
each occasion. . 


Inthe House of Commons, thesame day, 
Mr. D. W. Harvey submitted a resolution 
relative to the Pension List, to the effect 
that a Select Committee be appointed to 
revise each pension specified in a return 
ordered to be printed on the 28th of June, 
1835, with a view to ascertain whether 
the continued payment thereof is justified 
by the circumstances of the origi:al grant, 
or the condition of the parties now re- 
ceiving the same, and to report thereon to 
the House. His object, he said, was 
to obtain a revision of the Pension List, 
whereby a saving of 70,000. might be 
effected. That list contained the names 
of 1303 individuals (of whom 281 were 
persons of title), who divided among them 
the sum of 150,000/. a year.—Lord John 
Russell opposed the motion, contending, 
that the public mind had undergone a 
great change on the question of the Pen- 
sion List. The object of the present reso- 
lution was directly at variance with the 
uniform practice of Parliament since the 
Revolution. Whatever reform might be 
deemed expedient on this subject, it had 
been the uniform opinion of the party 
with whom he acted, that the present 
holders ought not to be deprived of their 
pensions.— After some discussion, the 
House divided—when there appeared— 
for the Motion, 146; against it, 268. 

Aprit 21. Sir A. Agnew moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the better ob- 
servance of the SasBaATH-DAY, oF, in other 
words, to extend to all classes of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects the privilege of protection 
in its due observance. He observed, that 
there was throughout the country a strong 
feeling in favour of his view of the sub- 
ject, and called upon a Reformed House 
to support his proposition —Sir O. Mos- 
ley seconded the motion.—Mr. Gisborne 
opposed the motion, and, as an amend- 
ment, moved the previous question — Mr. 
O'Connell thought that legislating for 
the better observance of the Sabbath 
would be productive of no good. —Mr. 4, 
Trevor, Mr. Roebuck, and Mr. Warburton, 
opposed the motion.—Lord Sandon sup- 
ported it.—The House then divided— 
for the motion, 200; for the amendment, 
82: Majority for bringing in the Bull, 118. 

Mr. Hardy rose for the purpose of 
bringing forward the charge of a Breach 
of Privilege against Mr. O’Connell, on 
account of certain transactions which took 
place recently between the Hon. Member 
for Dublin and Mr. Raphael, connected 
with the late election for Carlow. The 
Hon. Member asserted that in this in- 
stance a county had been sold for 2000). 
to a person who was unknown to the 
yoters, and who would never have had a 
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seat for the county had not this transac- 
tion taken place (hear). A corrupt con- 
tract had been entered into for the sale 
of a seat in Parliament.—Mr. O° Connell 
said he rested his entire defence on the 
decision of the Committee, and should not 
detain the House with any other answer. 
—Lord John Russell proposed, as an 
amendment to Mr. Hardy’s motion, the 
substitution of certain resolutions em- 
bodying the substance of the report of the 
Carlow committee, which exonerated Mr. 
O’ Connell from all suspicion of pecuniary 
peculation. —Sir F. Pollock stated that he 
did not impute fo Mr. O’Connell any 
corrupt motives, but considered the letter 
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to Mr. Raphael, in which the price to be 
paid for his election was named, as a 
Breach of the Privilege of Parliament.— 
After a long discussion, the House di- 
vided, wken there appeared—for Lord 
John Russell’s Amendment, 243; for the 
original Motion, 169.—Lord Stanley then 
moved a resolution, that the agreement to 
appropriate money, as had been done in 
this case, was a dangerous precedent, and 
calculated to subvert the freedom of élec- 
tion.—Mr. Warburton and Lord John 
Russell opposed the resolution, and the 
House again divided: for Lord Stanley's 
resolution, 166; against it, 238. 





FOREIGN 


FRaNce. 

On the 16th of April, the French 
Chamber of Deputies, in reference to the 
proposition for reconsidering the terms of 
the Customs’ Tariff, declared itself wholly 
hostile to an amelioration of its unsocial 
and restrictive principles; so that the 
ag of free trade have as yet made 

ut little progress among our neigh- 
bours. 

A Convention was signed on the 29th 
March between the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and the British Ambas- 
sador, which will greatly facilitate the cor- 
respondence between Franceand England. 
Among other points, it allows letters to 
be post-paid or not, on their being taken 
to the Post-office of either country. It 
mg and guarantees the transmission 

y the post, from ove country to the 
other, of money-letters, and also of a mu- 
tual conveyance of newspapers, at a very 
moderate charge. 


Spain. 

The civil contest which has so long 
desolated the southern provinces, does 
not at present appear likely to be termi- 
nated; for the Carlists not only maintain 
their ground, but often acquire consider- 
able advantages over their opponents. 
‘Thus on the 11th of April, having mount- 
ed four pieces of artillery on a height 
commanding the fort of Lequeito, they 
opened so destructive a fire against the 
place, that the garrison, after a gallant 
defence, and disappointed in the arrival 
of a battalion by which it was to be rein- 
forced, surrendered to the number of 500 
men, and were made prisoners. On the 
29th March, Cabrera had also entered 
Leira at the head of 4,500 infantry and 
300 horse. Whilst these scenes were 
passing at Lequeito and Leira, other di- 
visions of the Carlist troops took posses- 
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sion of Benaguaril, Benisano, and Villa- 
marchanti. In the mean time, General 
Evans has addressed a letter from the 
seat of warfare to his constituents of 
Westminster, in which he repels the ca- 
lumnies with which the British Legion 
has been assailed with regard to the health 
of the forces: though much sickness has 
prevailed, and many deaths have taken 
place, from the dreadful severity of the 
weather, and in some measure from the 
scantiness of the supplies, the latter defect 
has been remedied, the men are rapidly 
recovering, and he has (he says) at the 
present period more than 6000 bayonets 
at his command. 
PorTUGAL. 


His Royal Highness, Prince Ferdinand 
of Portugal, accompanied by their serene 
Highnesses Princes Ferdinand and Au- 
gustus of Saxe-Coburg, arrived at Lisbon 
on the 8th of April, and was received 
with all the honours due to his rank as 
the intended husband of the widowed 
Queen of Portugal. He immediately 
paid a visit to his youthful consort; and 
the next day their nuptials were celebrated 
in the cathedral with great splendour :— 
His reception has been most enthusiastic. 
During his passage through England the 
young Prince, as being nearly allied to 
our future Queen, was every where re- 
ceived with the most marked attention, 
and with all the honours due to his ex- 
alted rank. 


TurKEY. 


Important intelligence has reached us 
from Constantinople. ‘The Russian Mi- 
nister there has addressed a long note to 
the Porte, complaining that the Sultan 
has not paid due submission to the Empe- 
ror. The Sultan is reminded that when 
England and France looked on without 
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rendering any assistance, Russia came 
forward to arrest the march of Ibraham 
Pacha, after his victory at Koniah, and 
that the Emperor has perceived with 
much astonishment ard indignation that 
the Porte has nevertheless felt inclined 
to conciliate the affection of the Cabinets 
of France and England, especially the 
latter ; which has been manifested in the 
permission granted to an English enter- 
prise for navigating the Euphrates. This 
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it appears is to lead us into collision with 
Mehemet Ali of Egypt, who, we are 


told, will resist the firman of the Porte. 
The Emperor therefore feels it his duty 


_to inform the Porte, that, in case of acol- 


lision between England and the Egyptian 
Pacha, Russia will not be a passive spec- 
tator of so unequal a contest, and warns 
the Sultan that, in such a case, the conti- 
nuation of the present relations between 
Russia and the Porte is impossible. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The Report of the Commissioners for 
inquiring into the condition of the poorer 
classes in Ireland, has been recently pub- 
lished. It presents a frightful picture of 
the state of destitution and misery to 
which the lower orders have been re- 
duced ; and shows, at the same time, the 
imperative necessity of a code of laws for 
the maintenatce and relief of the suffer- 
ing poor. In this Report, it is earnestly 
recommended, among other things, as 
some alleviation to the existing wretched- 
ness of the peasantry, and as a means of 
affording employment, that the Govern- 
ment shall undertake the improvement of 
the extensive tracts of land which now 
lie uncultivated, and that the cost of 
public works shall be defrayed by a rate 
on the lands improved. Those who be- 
nefit most by the improvement are to pay 
for them ultimately; meanwhile, the ne- 
cessary outlay is to be raised by the State 
on the security of Exchequer Biils. A 
sufficient portion, in short, of the redun- 
dant income or wealth of the whole Em- 
pire is to be attracted to the improve- 
ment of Ireland. The necessary funds 
are to be raised from three different 
sources; one-fourth out of a national rate 
upon the whole of Ireland, one-fourth by 
a rate on the lands from which emigrants 
shall remove, and the remainder, being 
half, out of the general funds of the Em- 

ire—that is, by taxes in Ireland, Scot- 

d, and England. 

March 26. A most exten-ive and des- 
tructive fire occurred this evening in Old 
Bond Street and its neighbourhood. It 
commenced in the house of Mr. Absalon, 
military clothier, in that street, within two 
doors of the Western Exchange: whence 
it extended to Mr. Gilbert's, next door, 
and then to the northern wing of the 
Exchange, which it utterly destroyed. 
Thence the flames spread into the Bur- 
lington Arcade, at the back of the Ex- 
change, and Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 
56, 57, 60, 61, 62, and 63, fell a prey 
tothe devouring element. In all, twenty- 
four houses and shops were consumed. 
The destruction of property was immense; 


and the insurances were very partial. 
Among the losses is that of Mr. Yates’s 
gallery of pictures, estimated as worth 
between 30,000/. and 40,000. (see p. 530). 
Aprii 18. The new Cattle Market at 
Islington was opened. It is the sole 
property ot Mr. Perkins of Blechingly, 
and stands upon an area of 15 acres, 
the whole of which is Mr. Perkins’s free- 
hold. It is capable of accommodating 
7,000 head of cattle, 500 calves, 40,000 
sheep and lambs, and 1000 pigs. In the 
centre is a range of buildings, containing 
eight distinct banking houses or money 
takers’ offices, and inclosing a spacious 
circular area for the purposes of an ex- 
change for the meeting of salesmen, gra- 
ziers, &c. The cattle lairs are supplied 
with troughs filled with spring water. 
The market is approached on three sides 
by wide and spacious roads, from which 
there are six handsome and convenient 
entrances, with iron gates to be closed at 
night. At the principal entrance there is 
a building intended to furnish accommo- 
dation to the Clerk of the Market. This 
great undertaking was commenced on the 
17th Nov. 1833, and completed at an ex- 
pense of 100,000/. The whole was built 
and arranged under the superintendence of 
Mr. John Wrigglesworth. The principal 
graziers in the north-east of the country 
have pledged themselves to send their 
cattle and sheep to no other market iu 
London than Islington. Nearly 500 such 
pledges were sent from Norfolk, about 300 
from Essex, between 500 and 600 from 
Lincoln, Northampton, and Cambridge, 
and an equal number from Gloucester, 
Worcester, Warwick, and other places. 
April 21. A magnificent entertain- 
ment was given this evening at Goidsmiths’ 
Hall. ‘The invitations included the prin. 
cipal nobility, the leading men of all poli- 
tical parties, the Foreign Ambassadors, 
the members of the legal profession, and 
other distinguished persons, collecting al- 
together such an assemblage as hus pro- 
bably never before been present at any 
civic féte. Nearly 1000 persons were col- 
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lected. In the ball room, in addition to the 
brilliant stained-glass windows, illumi- 
nated exteriorly, there were seven chande- 
liers resembling solid crystal, the six sides 
having, we heard, cost 500 guineas each, 
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and the centre and larger one 800 guineas. 
Among the numerous objects of attrac. 
tion, was a gold and crystal cup, from which 
Queen Elizabeth is said to bave drank to 
the success of her fleet in 1588. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GaZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


March 14. Thomas Webb Edge, esq. to be 
Major of the South Notts Yeomanry. 

‘arch 16. Knighted, Col. Daniel Jones, of 
Brockville, Upper Canada ; George Hamilton 
Seymour, esq. G.C.H. .e 

arch 23. Knighted, Major-Gen. William 
Gabriel Harvey, C.B. and K.C.H. 

March 24. E. D. Thomson, esq. to be Secre- 
tary and Registrar of the Records of the Colony 
of New South Wales. : 

March 25. Chas. Sidebottom, esq. a Police 
Magistrate and Justice of the Peace for the 
borough and city of Worcester.—W. M’Pher- 
son, esq. to be Clerk of the Legislative and 
Executive Councils of the Colony of New 
South Wales. 

7th Dragoon Guards, Lieut.-Gen. Sir E. 
Lloyd, K.C.H. tobeCol.—11th Light Dragoons, 
Lt.-Col. Lord Brudenell to be Lt.-Col.—4th 
Light Dragoons, Capt. F. D. Daly to be Major. 
—28th Foot, Major 8S. J. Cotton, 4ist Regt. to 
be Major.—4lst Foot, Major G. Browne to be 
Major. 

Aprit 1. 9th Foot, Major H. Fane to be Ma- 
jor.—17th Foot, Major H. Croker to be Lieut.- 
Col.—Capt. G. J. Romney to be Major. 

-April 4. Henry Collier Sayer, of York-st. 
gee | gent. second son of the late H. 
T. Sayer, of the Charterhouse, esq. to take the 
name and arms of Milward in lieu of Sayer, in 
compliance with the will of the late Frances 
Milward, of Hastings, spinster. é 

April 8. John Reddie, esq. to be Chief Jus- 
tice of St. Lucia. 

April 12. Right Hon. Dominick Browne to 
be a Baron of Ireland, by title of Baron Oran- 
more and Browne, of rra-Browne Castle, 
Galway, and Castle M’Garrett, co. Mayo. 

April 13. H. Light, esq. to be Lieut.-Go- 
vernor of Antigua. 

April 14. William Coates, of Addingham, 
co. York, and Jesus coll. Camb. esq. to take 
the name and arms of Thompson, in compli- 
ance with the will of his grandmother, Mary 
Cunliffe, widow. 

Robert Dawson, of Winkfield, Berks, gent. 
second son of late W. Dawson, of Wakefield, 
co. York, esq. by Eleanor, dau. of P. T. Lee, 
esq. to take the name of Lee before Dawson. 

._ April 19. Sir John Franklin, Capt. R.N. to 
be Lieut.-Governor of Van Diemen’s Land. 

April 22. 1st West India Regt. Major H. 
Capadose to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. C. Chads tu 
be Major.—2d West India Regt. brevet Major 
R. Ray to be Capt.—Unattached, brevet Major 
8. Workman to be Major. 

Naval Promotions.—Adm. Sir P. H. Durham, 
G.C.B. to be Commander-in-chief at Ports- 
mouth ; Joseph Edge, esq. to be his Secretary. 
—Adm. Lord Amelius Beauclerk to be Com- 
mander-in-chief at Plymouth; Capt. John 
Sykes Port Captain ; Tho. Williams, esq. Secre- 
tary.—Capt. S. Jackson, C.B. to the Bellero- 
= 80; Capt Sir T. Fellowes, C.B. to the 

embroke 74. 





EccvestasticaL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. W. Hutchins, to be Archdeacon of Van 
Diemen’s Land. 
Rev. G. J. Atkinson, Kettletho 
Rev. W. F.D. Bassett, Heanton 
Devon. 


R. co. Linc. 
nchardon R. 


Rev. T. A. Colling, Buckland Brewer V. Devon. 

Rev. W. Collett, Bressingham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. rs Curry, Heath and Ault Hucknall R. co, 
Derby. 

Rev. RK. Daniell, Coombs R. Suffolk. 

Rey. G. Eyre, Kilmina R. co. Galway. 

. J. Grey, Wooler V. co. Northumberland. 
Rev. T. H. Harding, Ashley R. co. Stafford. 

y. R. Hart, Calton V. Norfolk. 

. J. Hearn, Hatford R. Berks. 
Rev. T. G. F. Howes, Wingfield P.C. Suffolk. 

. H. H. Hughes, ne Pen R. Suffolk. 

. W. W. Hume, Scaldwell R. co. Northam. 
. 8. Isaacson, Bradfield St. Clare R. Suff. 

. F. Leathes, W ickhampton R. Norfolk. 

. R. Liddell, Barking V. Essex.; 

Rev. B. Lowther, Vowchurch V. co. Hereford. 
Rev. C. Mackenzie, St. Helen’s V. Bishopsgate, 
Rev. J. C. Matchett, Easton V. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Poole, Moulton V. co. Northampton. 
Rev. C. E Radclyffe, South Sydenham R. Dev, 
Rev. F. Steward, Barking R. Suffolk. 

. C. L. Swainson, Crick R. co. Northamp. 
Rev. F. Todd, St. Peter’s P.C. Marylebone. 
Rev. T. Trevenen, St. Ewe R. Cornwall. 

Rev. F. M. Walter, St. Petrock P.C. Dartmouth. 
Rey. F. Warre, Bishop’s Lydeard V. Somerset. 
Rev. T. Watkins, Liansaintffraid R. co. Brecon. 
Rev. G. Wellesley, Strathfieldsaye R. Hants. 
Rev. A. Whipham, Gidley R. Devon. 

Rev. G. W. Woodhouse, Albrighton V. Salop. 
Rev. T. S. L. Vogan to be Bampton’s Lecturer. 





Civi. PREFERMENTS. 

Wm. Bond, esq. to be Recorder of Wareham. 

Rev. C. Wordsworth, to be Head Master of 
Harrow School, and the Rev. W. Jacobson 
Assistant Master. 

Rev. B. H. Kennedy, to be Head Master of 
Shrewsbury Grammar School. 

Rev. J. T. Weldon, to be Second Master of 
Shrewsbury Grammar School. 

Rev. W. Mills, to be Head Master of Exeter 
Grammar School. : 


Rev. T. Spyers, to be Master of Aldenham 
School, Herts. 





BIRTHS. 

March 5. At Hemingford Grey, Hants, the 
wife of the Rev. J. Stover, Vicar of Haugham, 
Lincolnshire, a son.—8. At'Lhorverton Vicar- 
age, the wife of the Rev. Walrond Whitter, a 
dau.— At Godington, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. H. B. Wrey, adau.—_13. At North Church, 
Herts, the wife of the kev. Sir J. H. Seymour, 
Bart. ason.——16. At Glanbrane Park, r, some 
thensh. the wife of Col. Gwynne, a dau.—19. 
At Froxfield, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. T. G, 
P. Atwood, a dau.—At Mickleton > 
Gloucestershire, the wife of the Rev. J. N. 
Edwards, a son.—20. In Park-cres. the lady 
of the Hon. Baron Alderson, ason.—lIn Wil- 
ton-cres. Mrs. Brownlow Knox, a son.——At 
Cheltenham, the wife of Capt. Agar, 94th regt. 
a dau.— At the dowager Lady Arundell’s, in 
Dover-st. the Hon. Mrs. Neave, a son.—At 
Chiswick, the wife of Capt. Bulkeley, 40th 
regt. a dau.——At_Bickenhill Vicarage, the 
wife of the Rev. C. T. Elers, a dau.— 2]. At 
Merther Cottage, Cornwall, the wife of the Rev. 
Fred. Webber, a son.—At Camberwell, the 
wife of the Rev. J. Allen Giles, a son.—22. 
At Oddington, the wife of the Rev, R. Eld. 
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ri a dau.—23. In York-pl. eee 9 
ag Be Harriet Searle, a dau.—At her 
mother’s, the Viscountess Glentworth, Clifton, 
the Hon. Emily Gray, a dau.—24. The wife 
of the Rev. J. Bentall, of Little Dean’s-yard, 
Westminster, a son.——26. In Lower Brook-st. 
Viscountess Holmesdale, ason and heir.—At 
Ramsgate, the wife of Colonel Plenderleath, a 
dau.——27. The Hon. Mrs. Craven, a son. 
—30. At Fulham, Mrs. Blomfield, the wife 
of the Lord Bishop of London, a dau.— At 
Eastbourne, the wife of the Rev. H. C. Knox, 
of Loughton, Sussex, a son. Mi 

April 1. At Wilton-crescent, the Lady Ver- 
non, ason.—2. At Walthamstow, the wife of 
the Hon. George Massey, a dau.— At East 
Horsley, the Hon. Mrs. A. Perceval, a son.—— 
4. At Queen’s-sq. Westminster, the wife of Dr. 
Bowring, M.P. a dau.—7. In Green-st. Gros- 
venor-sqg. Mrs. Willement, a dau.—ll. At 
Hatton Parsonage, near Warwick, the wife of 
the Rev. J. Lynes, adau.—§_12. The Lady Ca- 
roline Calcraft, a son.—At Croscombe Rec- 
tory, Somerset, the wife of the Rev. W. J. 
Shattock, a son.——13. In Grosvenor-pl. the 
Lady Graham, a son.——l4. At — the 
wife of the Rev. F. be ,adau.——In Upper 
Harley-st. the wife of Edm. Pepys, esq. a dau. 
—17. In New Bridge-st. London, the wife of 
Edw. Baldwin, esq. a son.—20. At the Rec- 
tory, Beaumont, Essex, the wife of the Rev. B. 
J. Harrison, a son.——At Stanmer Park, the 
Countess of Chichester, a dau.——21. At Shell- 
brooke Park, the Lady Louisa Cator, a son.—— 
23. In Montague-pl. Russell-sq. Mrs. John 
Deverell, a son.—At Kennington-common, 
Mrs. Frederick Devon, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 6. At the Government House, Frederic- 
town, New Brunswick, the Hon. Augustus 
Almeric Spencer, Capt. 43d Light Infantry, 
third son of the Right Hon. Lord Churchill, to 
Helen, second dau. of Major-Gen. Sir Arch. 
Campbell, Bart. Lieut.-Governor of the pro- 
vince.—20. In Barbadoes, W. Fitzherbert, 
esq. eldest son of Sir H. Fitzherbert, Bart. to 
Annie, second dau. of the Hon. Sir Reynold 
Alleyne, Bart. of Alleyne Dale Hall, in that 
island. 

” March 12. At Warwick, C. C. Yates, esq. 
barrister-at-law, to Mary, dau. of the late Geo. 
Boswell, esq. of Witton Hall, Warwickshire. 
—15. At Loughborough, Visc. Deerhurst, to 
Harriet Anne, the dau. of Sir Chas. Cockerell, 
Bart. of Sezincote-house, Gloucestershire. —— 
At Louth, Ireland, R. F. Delop, esq. to the 
Hon. Anna Eliz. Skeffington Foster, second 
dau. of Visc. Ferrard and the late Viscountess 
Massereene.——17. At Shenley, Herts, the Rev. 
Rich. Mountford Wood, to Mary, third dau. of 
the Rev. Tho. Newcome.——19. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. W. Waldegrave Pelham Clay, esq. 
to Henrietta Jane, eldest dau. of the late Geo. 
Vernon, esq. of Clontarf Castle, Dublin. ——22. 
At St. George’s, the Hon. Peter John Locke 
King, to Miss Hoare, niece of Lord Barham. 
——At Kempsey, Worcestershire, Capt. C. 
Rochfort Scott, to Ellen Sophia, dau. of the late 
Rev. H. Southouse.——24. At Beccles, Suffolk, 
Geo. Wilson, esq. Bombay 26th Native Infan. 
to Anna Maria, second dau. of Cha. Dashwood, 
esq. of Beccles——At Lewisham, H. C. Chil- 
ton, . to Fanny Harrison, dau. of Peter 
Malin, of Sydenham.—26. At St. James’s, 
R. M. Jaques, esq. to Frances, dau. of Fowler 
Hickes, esq. M.A. of Silton Hall, co. York.—— 





At Trinity Church, Clapham-common, Smith 
Greenwell, esq. of Park-sq. Regent’s-park, to 
Julia Sophia, eldest dau. of Jeremiah Evans, 
e oh St. —— Hanover-sq. Anthony 


Cleasby, esq. to — 


-_ dau. of the late 
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Walter Fawkes, esq. of Farnley-hall, co. York.— 
Henry, youngest son of the late Rich. Lewin, 
esq. of Eltham, to Mary, 2d dau. of John Wray, 
esq.——-At Kennington, Robt. Stevens, esq. of 
Kennington, to Christiana Macdonald, dau. of 
the late Major Briscoe, R.A.——31. At Whit- 
church, Wm. Ewens, esq. of London, to Mary, 
only dau. of Samuel Domett, esq. and niece of 
the late Adm. Sir Wm. Domett.——At Brighton, 
Mr. Henry Irving, to Thomazine, dau. of the 
late Mr. James Baker, of Reading. 

April 4. At North Elmham, Norfolk, the 
Rey. W. H. Hanson, Rector of Hockwold, near 
Wilton, Norfolk, to Anne Frances, sister of 
Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart. M.P.—5. At 
Oxford, the Rev. Rich. Greswell, to Joana Julia, 
dau. of the late Rev. James Armetriding, Rec- 
tor of Steeple Aston.—-At Rushbrooke, Capt. 
Eyres, Gren. Guards, to Louisa Eliz. dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Rushbrooke, M.P.—At Tuxford, 
Buchan Warren Wright, esq. Surgeon, Madras 
Army, to Sarah, dau. of the late Sir T. Wool- 
laston White, Bart. of Wallingwells, Notts. 
——At Charlton, by the Rev. Edw. Ryder, Sir 
John Ogilvy, Bart. to the Lady Jane Eliz. How- 
ard, third dau. of the Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire.——At Northumberland House, the Rev. 
Edw. Thompson, cousin of the Earl of Lons- 
dale, to Miss Ellen Percy, fifth dau. of the 
Bishop of Carlisle-——6. At Tunbridge Wells, 
the Rev. Rich. Wm. Wake, youngest son of the 
late Sir W. Wake, Bart. to Harriet, dau. of the 
late Right Hon. Henry Grattan.——7. At Pres- 
aw: J. C. Hawkins, esq. eldest son of Sir 
J.C. Hawkins, Bart. to Louisa, dau. of T. B. 
Ricketts, esq. of Coombe House, Hereford- 
shire.——7. At Tretherne, Gloucestershire, C. 
A. Moore, esq. to Mary, relict of T. Towns 
hend, esq. senior judge of Zilla Court, in Ma- 
dras.—11. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. W. 
H. Campbell, esq. Capt. 20th y - to Frances 
Maria Sophia, only dau. of Col. Pemberton, of 
Trumpington, Camb.—12. At St. Marg. Loth- 
bury, John Banks Hollingworth, D.D. Archd. 
of Huntingdon, to Mary Ann Tabor, dau. of 
John Tabor, esq. of Finsbury-sq.——At Trinity 
Church, Marylebone, E. North, eldest son of 
T. F. Buxton, esq. M.P. to Catherine, second 
dau. of S. Gurney, esq. of Upton, Essex.—— 
At Sansthorpe, Lincoln, H. Williamson, esq. of 
Portland-terr. Regent’s-park, to Janetta, only 
child of the Rev. C. Brackenbury, Rector of 
Aswardby.—At Dacre, Cumberland, Major 
Graham, to Maria, dau. of the late Edw. Hasell, 
esq. of Dalemain.—Richard Walter Synnot, 
esq. to Henrietta, fifth dau. of the late Henry 
Thornton, esq. M.P.——At Olveston, Glouces- 
tershire, the Rev. E. P. Morgan, to Charlotte, 
third dau. of the late Rev. John Sibley, Rector 
of Walcot, Bath.——i4. At Exeter, Clifford 
Shirriff, esq. of Sowdon Villa, Lympstone, to 
Margaret, dau. of the late John Skinner, 
esq. of Ashridge House, Devon.—At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Lord Oxmantown, son 
of the Earl of Rosse, to Miss Field, dau. of J. 
Field, esq.——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, W. 
G. Sadler Clack, esy. of Eton, surgeon, to 
Marcia, eldest dau. of Wm. Henry Acret, esq. 
of Torrington-square.——At St. Pancras new 
church, Wm. Rivington, esq. of Great Coram- 
st. to Susan-Haighton, dau. of Thos. Steel, esq. 
of Kentish town.——15. At All Souls, Maryle- 
bone, H. Iltid, eldest son of Iltid Nicholl, esq. 
to sore, Anne, dau. of H. H die, esq. of 
Colney House, Herts.——At Paris, the Baron 
de Braidenback, of Darmstadt, to Charlotte, 
dau. of Adm. Sir Charles Ogle, Bart. of. Wor- 
thy, Hants.——20. At Hampstead, Lawrence 
Fyler, esq. Capt. 77th regt. to Amelia, dau. of 
the late Hon. John Byng.——At Bradford, Mr. 
J. Thompson, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, solici- 
tor, to Margaret, youngest dau. of Greenwood 
Bentley, esq. 
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Lr.-Gen. Sin Cotquuoun Grant. 

Dec. 20. At Frampton, Dorsetshire, 
of dropsy in the chest, aged 72, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Colquhoun Grant, K.C.B., 
G.C.H., K.S.W., and K.W., Colonel 
of the 15th hussars. 

Sir C. Grant, descended from the family 
of Grant of Gartenbeg, entered the army 
in Sept. 1793, as an Ensign in the 36th foot, 
and joined that corpsat Trichinopoly, inthe 
East Indies, immediately after his appoint- 
ment. He was promoted toa Lieutenancy, 
by purchase, in 1795. He exchanged into 
the 25th (since the 22d light dragoons) 
in 1797, and served in that corps during 
the Mysore campaign, and was present at 
the capture of Seringapatam. He was 
promoted to a troop in the 9th light dra- 
goons, in Ireland, in 1800; to a Majority 
in the 28th light dragoons in Feb. 1801; 
and to the Lieut.-Colonelcy of the 72d 
foot May 1, 1802. He commanded the 
latter regiment until 1808, and was pre- 
sent with it at the capture of the Cape of 
Good Hope, under Sir D. Baird, in 1806. 
He exchanged in August 1808, into the 
15th hussars, and commanded that co 
during Sir John Moore’s campaign in 
Spain; he was wounded at the battle of 
Sahagun, where the 15th greatly distin- 
guished itself under the present Marquis 
of Anglesea. In 1811 he was appointed 
Aid-de-Camp to the Prince Regent, and 
had his brevet of Colonel that year. He 
embarked for Spain in Jan. 1813, and 
commanded the hussar brigade at the ac- 
tion of Morales; he was present also at 
the battle of Vittoria, and served during 
the remainder of the Spanish campaign. 
On the 4th of June 1814, he received the 
brevet of Major-General ; and he com- 
manded a brigade at Waterloo, and had 
five horses shot or killed during the battle. 

He was one of the Knights Com- 
manders of the Bath nominated on the en- 
largement of that order Jan. 5, 1814; and 
he afterwards received permission to ac- 
cept the orders of Wladimir, of Russia, 
and Wilhelm, of the Netherlands, for his 
services at Waterloo. He also wore a 
medal and one cross for the battles of 
Sahagun and Vittoria. 

On the 30th of May 1815, Sir Colqu- 
houn Grant was appointed a Groom of 
the Bedchamber to the Duke of Cumber- 
land. He was appointed Colonel of the 
15th hussars in Jan. 1827; and attained 
the rank of Lieut.- General in 1830. 

At the General Election of 1831 Sir 
Colquhoun Grant was returned for Queen- 
borough, which was disfranchised by the 
Reform Act passed in the same year. 

Gent. Mae. Vou. V. 


In May 1835 he was a candidate for 
Poole, on the advancement of Lord Straf- 
ford to the peerage; but, polling only 174 
votes, was defeated by the Hon. Mr. 
Byng, son of the late member, who ob- 
tained 199. 

In March 1833 Sir Colquhoun Grant 
succeeded to the large property at and 
near Frampton in Dorsetshire, by bequest 
of his friend the late Francis John Browne, 
esq. formerly M.P. for that county; of 
whom a brief memoir will be found in 
Gent. Mag. vol. CIII. i. 465. 

Sir Colquhoun Grant married a daugh- 
ter of the Rev. John Richards of Long 
Bridy, co. Dorset (sister to the wife of 
Mr. Browne), by whom ‘be had issue a son, 
who died before him, and one daughter, 
Marcia- Maria, whose furtive match with 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, esq. attracted 
a great share of the public attention in the 
spring of last year. ‘The old General was, 
however, shortly after reconciled to the par- 
ties, who were attendant upon him during 
his last illness. His remains were depo- 
sited in the chancel of Frampton Church, 
and Mr. Sheridan followed as chief 
mourner. 

The executors of his will are Sir James 
Graham and General Sir Robert Mac- 
farlane. All the property, including the 
mansion in Grosvenor-square, is bequeath- 
ed to Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan. By a 
royal license, dated the 8th Feb. last, 
Mrs. Sheridan has taken the surnames of 
Grant-Browne before that of Sheridan, 
and quarters the arms of Browne of 
Frampton with those of Grant. 





ADMIRAL FERRIER. 

Jan. 27. In London, aged 77, John 
Ferrier, esq. Admiral of the Blue. 

This old and valuable officer obtained 
the rank of. Lieutenant in the year 1777, 
and served on board the Convert under 
the late Sir Henry Harvey. In 1790 he 
was posted, and in 1796 was appointed to 
the command of the York, in which he 
was on the West India station for five 
years, and on his return convoyed home 
a fleet of 155 merchantmen, without the 
loss of a single vessel, for which he re- 
ceived the thanks of the West India mer- 
chants, accompanied by a valuable ar 
of plate. He then served under Lord 
Nelson off Boulogne; and on the York 
being paid off he was appointed to the 
Albion 74, and proceeded to the East 
Indies in the year 1803, where he re- 
mained till 1808. Whilst there, he un- 
dertook, upon his own responsibility, the, 
search for, and — protection of, 
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a China fleet, threatened and once attack- 
ed by Admiral Linois, and convoyed 
them safely to St. Helena; and on ano- 
ther occasion, when under orders to pro- 
ceed to England, he sailed for the Per- 
sian Gulf, to defeat the machinations of 
the French, who intended to establish 
themselves there under a protection of 
two sail of the line, four frigates, and 
armed vessels. 

On his returning from the East Indies, 
the Government of Bombay conveyed to 
the Court of East India Directors “their 
fullest sense of the very meritorious dili- 
gence and zealous alacrity with which 
Capt. Ferrier superintended the equip- 
ment to the Persian Gulf, and which 
claimed and commanded their unreserved 
acknowledgment ;” and they expressed 
“their sincere sense of that zealous and 
indefatigable spirit of exertion which, 
during a lengthened official intercourse 
with that valuable officer, they had had 
uniform and frequent opportunities to 
observe to pervade all his professional 
conduct, such as, combined with the con- 
ciliatory deportment he had ever mani- 
fested towards the government of the pre- 
sidency, had made their co-operation with 
him at all times a pleasure.” 

On the voyage home from India, the 
Albion, a very defective ship, encountered 
the severest weather, and Capt. Ferrier 
then shewed what could be effected by 
practical ingenuity, cool determination, 
and steady perseverance. On her arrival 
in England the Albion was found, upon 
an official survey, to be literally lashed 
together, and when her excessive defects 
were ascertained, it excited the astonish- 
ment and admiration of every one who 
had anopportunity of examining the means 
Capt. Ferrier employed to enable his ship 
to withstand the tremendous gales of wind 
encountered during the voyage. 

Capt. Ferrier obtained his flag in the 
year 181], and hoisted it first in the Marl- 
borough, then in the Bellerophon, and 
lastly in the Scarborough, in which ship his 
flag was struck in 1814. During this period 
of service he was attached to the Flush- 
ing fleet, under the command of Admiral 
Young. 

Admiral Ferrier, in his public character, 
evinced great punctuality, naval skill, for- 
titude, resolution, and steady perseverance, 
and to a degree which drew forth the ad- 
miration ofall those with whom he served, 
particularly of Lord Exmouth, who shewed 
unabated friendship to the end of his days, 
and the immortal Nelson, who, as related 
in Clarke and M‘Arthur's Life, thus in- 
troduced, in his characteristic style, the 
subject of this memoir to Earl St. Vin- 
cent :—* Capt. Ferrier you do not know; 


therefore it becomes me to tell you that 
his ship is in the very first order, and that 
he is a man of sense, and as steady as old 
Time himself.” 

The Admiral had also the good for- 
tune, while on service in India, to meet 
with the Duke of Wellington, and gained 
his esteem and friendship, and, during the 
Duke’s residence at Walmer Castle, was his 
frequent guest. 

In private life the Admiral was per- 
fectly unassuming and unostentatious, in- 
fluenced in all his actions by the highest 
sense of honour; and he secretly exercised 
many acts of bounty and munificence. 
He had fixed his residence on the sea- 
shore at Deal; which he left late in the 
month of January for London, for the 
purpose of obtaining the best advice as to 
an internal complaint, with which, with- 
out murmuring, and even unknown to many 
of his more intimate friends, he bad been 
long afflicted. An operation was advised; 
in which he instantly acquiesced, and it 
was performed on Monday the 25th of 
January, by a very eminent surgeon. It 
proved unusually difficult and severe; but 
the Admiral met it with fortitude never 
surpassed, and without even a sigh. Na- 
ture, however, was exhausted, and the 
Admiral died on the Wednesday fol- 
lowing. 

The Admiral was a bachelor until the 
spring of 1833; but he married, “ rather 
late in the field,” as he used goodnaturedly 
to tell us, the widow of Captain Leach, 
a pleasing, intelligent, and well-educated 
woman, who survives him. 

Admiral Ferrier was most entertain- 
ing in his conversation, there being scarce 
a subject he could not handle with effect; 
he possessed a very keen observation, and 
one peculiarly pleasing trait in his cha- 
racter was that he never forgot that topic 
which he had once found touch the better 
feelings of man, woman, or child. He 
had a word,—a subject indeed, that fitted 
every friend; ay, even every casual ac- 
quaintance, and thus did he live 

“ Without an enemy ; beloved by all.”” 





Lizvut.-GENERAL Dyce. 

Dec. 26. At his house at Cheltenham, 
aged 77, Lieut.-General Alexander Dyce, 
of the Madras army. 

This officer entered the Company's ser- 
vice as a Cadet in 1776; served as Ensign 
at the siege of Pondicherry in 1778, and 
in 1779 assisted in the reduction of the 
French establishment at Mahé. 

On the irruption of Hyder Ally into 
the Carnatic, in 1780, Lieut. Dyce joined 
the detachment assembled under the or- 
ders of Lt.-Col. Cosby, to reinforce Sir 
H. Munro’s army; and during the march 
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was engaged in the unsuccessful attack on 
Chittapet. He was afterwards appoint- 
ed Adjutant to a battalion of Native 
grenadiers, and served the arduous cam- 
paign of 1781 under Sir Eyre Coote, in- 
cluding the important battle of Porto- 
Novo. When the army was re-organised, 
on the junction of the Bengal troops, and 
formed into brigades, he received the un- 
solicited appointment of Quartermaster 
to the 5th brigade, in which capacity he 
was present at the battles of Perambancum 
and Sholingur; and after the latter, was 
appointed Major of Brigade, and as such 
was present in all the subsequent service 
that occurred until the retreat of the 
enemy’s army from the Carnatic. 

When the French had landed at Cuda- 
lore, he was appointed Aid-de-Camp to 
Major-Gen. Bruce, the second in com- 
mand of the grand army assembled before 
that place, and was present at the battle 
there fought on the 13th Jan. 1783. He 
subsequently served either as Deputy 
Adjutant-general, Major of Brigade, or 
Barrackmaster of the southern division of 
the army, until he visited England in 
1795. 

In 1799 he resumed his duty in India, 
and was appointed, as Lieut.-Colonel, to 
raise the second battallion 16th Native In- 
fantry, with the command of the fortress 
of Madura. He afterwards was posted 
to the command of Palamcotah, and the 
troops in the district of Tinnevelly, which 
situation he was obliged to quit, and again 
seek the restoration of his health in Eu- 
rope, in 1807. 

Having been appointed a Major- Gene- 
ral on the staff of the Madras army, he 
again proceeded to his duty, and arrived 
at Madras in May 1817. By order of 
Government, he was detained at Madras, 
in the charge of conducting the details of 
the army, during the successful and lu- 
crative campaign of Lt.-Gen. Hislop 
against the Pindarrees; and, though thus 
deprived of a great opportunity of adding 
to his military reputation and emoluments, 
he retired, after holding the chief com- 
mand at the Presidency for nearly a year, 
with the ‘‘ entire approbation of the Go- 
vernor in Council, of his zeal, ability, and 
regularity.” After Sir T. Hislop’s return, 
he assumed the command of the southern 
division of the army, which he retained 
until his period of four years on the staff 
was expired, when he returned to Eng- 
Jand. A more extended memoir of his 
military career will be found in the East 
wr Military Calendar, vol. Il. pp. 283 


Lieut.-Gen. Dyce was father of the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce, whose name is 
well known in the literary world. 
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Carr. Pacxwoop, R.N. 

Lately. At Naples, Joseph Packwood, 

esq. a Post Captain R. N. 

his officer was a native of Bermuda. 
He first entered the Navy as a midship- 
man on board the Virginia frigate, under 
the auspices of his Captain, the late Sir 
John Orde; and shortly after witnessed 
the capture and destruction of an Ameri- 
can fleet in the Penobscot river. During 
the siege of Charlestown, in South Ca- 
rolina, he had the misfortune to lose an 
arm, bya shot from Sullivan’s Island. 

After recovering from the effects of 
that casualty, he successively served in 
the Chatham 50 and Roebuck 44, both 
commanded by Capt. Orde, on the Ame- 
rican, North Sea, and Channel stations, 
until the peace of 1783, when he was 
placed for improvement at an academy 
abroad. 

He was next received on board the 
Camilla of 20 guns; which he left to 
rejoin Sir John Orde then Governor of 
Dominica, who appointed him to the 
command of the colonial brig belonging ~ 
to that island, in which he was present at 
the reduction of Martinique and Guada- 
loupe. 

In 1796 Mr. Packwood received a 
Lieutenant’s commission, appointing him 
to the Perdrix 22; and he afterwards 
served in the Matilda 24 and Cesar 80, 
in which last he bore part in the battle off 
Algesiras July 6, 1801, and served until 
the peace of Amiens. 

Soon after the renewal of hostilities, 
he was appointed to the Diomede 50, at 
Guernsey ; where he continued until Sir 
John Orde, having obtained a foreign 
command, summoned him to be senior 
Lieutenant of the Glory 98. In the 
spring of 1805 he was ordered to act as 
Commander of the Wasp sloop ; on leav- 
ing which, the crew presented him with a 
handsome sword. He was promoted to 
the rank of Commander Jan. 12, 1806. 

In 1808 Capt. Packwood was appoiut- 
ed to the Childers brig, on the Leith sta- 
tion, where he captured a Danish priva- 
teer of four guns, and recovered a British 
merchant sloop she had recently taken. 
His post commission bore date Feb. 14, 
1811; after which he was not again em- 
ployed. 


Capt. S. B. Deecxer, R.N. 

Dec. 23. At Weymouth, aged 65, Sa- 
muel Bartlett Deecker, esq. Post Captain 
R.N. 

This officer obtained the rank of Lieu- 
tenant in 1805. He was serving as first 
of the Carnation brig, when that vessel 
encountered la Palineur, off Martinique, 
Oct. 3, 1808; and, after a severe action, 
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was unfortunately taken in consequence 
of the loss of its officers. Its commander, 
Capt. Gregory, was killed, both Lieute- 
nants and the Master wounded; when 
the crew failed in courage, and were suc- 
cessfully boarded by the enemy: a Court 
Martial sentenced 32 men to fourteen 
years’ transportation, and condemned the 
serjeant of marines to death ; but honour- 
ably acquitted the surviving officers, as well 
as those who were slain. 

On the 13th of Dec. in the following 
year, Lieut. Deecker had again the mis- 
fortune to be wounded and taken pri- 
soner, whilst serving as first of La Junon 
frigate, which was captured by a French 
squadron; but the court martial on that 
occasion reported so highly upon his bra- 
very, perseverance, and skill, that he was 
in consequence advanced to the rank of 
Commander April 17, 1810; and on the 
16th March 1811, a pension was granted 
to him for his wounds. 

Capt. Deecker snbsequently commanded 
the Vestal 28, in which he was serving 
when posted June 7, 1814. 

He married in 1818 the eldest daughter 
of J. Davis, esq. of Weymouth. 

Cotonet Trpy, C.B. 

Lately. At Kingston, Upper Canada, 
Colonel Francis Skelly Tidy, C.B. Lieut.- 
Colonel in command of the 24th regiment. 

Col. Tidy entered the army in 1792 as 
a volunteer in the 43d regiment, and hay- 
ing served in that capacity for five months, 
received an Ensigncy in the 41st, from 
which he returned, by exchange, to the 
43d. In Sept. 1793 he embarked for the 
West Indies ; and in 1794 he was present 
at the siege of Fort Bourbon, in the Isle 
of Martinique, and at the capture of Gua- 
daloupe. The regiment being stationed 
at Point a Pitre, in the latter island, a 
dreadful mortality of from ten to thirteen 
men a-day reduced its numbers to ninety- 
six rank and file ; and, after the island had 
been disputed inch by inch, when the 43d 
was captured at Berville, it did not con- 
tain more than two officers and twenty 
men fit for duty. The subject of our pre. 
sent notice was confined for fifteen months 
on board a hulk, subject to the cruelties 
of Victot Hughes; was then sent to 
France ; atid afterwards, obtaining per- 
mission to go to England on his parole, 
was immediately appointed Adjutant of 
the 43d, and again embarked for the West 
Indies, as a private individual, in order 
that he might resume his duties as soon 
as his exchange was completed. In 1798 
he was promoted to a company in the Ist 
West India regiment. He served during 
the Brigand war in St. Lucia in 1799; 
and afterwards, in the same year, was re- 
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moved to the Royals, and then served for six- 
teen months as assistant Quartermaster- 
general in North Britain. In Sept. 1802 
he joined the Royals at Gibraltar; and in 
May 1803 embarked a third time for the 
West Indies. He assisted in the attack 
on St. Lucia, and after its capture was 
appointed Secretary to the Colony. Re- 
signing that situation, he was sent with # 
detachment of the Royals to Dominica; 
and was appointed Brigade-Major, and 
then Aid-de-Camp to Sir W. Myers, 
and subsequently to Sir C. Beckwith. 
In 1807 he became Major of the 8th West 
India regiment ; and in September of that 
year was transferred to the 14th foot. In 
1808 he served as Assistant Adjutant- 
general in the expedition to Spain, under 
Sir D. Baird; where he was afterwards 
transferred to the staff, and served the 
whole of the northern campaign against 
Marshal Soult. He was present at the 
battle on the heights above Grijo, in Por- 
tugal, May 11, 1809; and also at the 
passage of the Douro immediately after. 

In 1809 he served in the Walcheren 
expedition. On the 4th June 1813 he 
received the brevet of Lieut.-Colonel, 
and joined the 2d battalion of the 14th at 
Malta, where he remained during the 
plague. In 1814 he served at Genoa; 
where he was recalled to take the cem- 
mand of tie 3d battalion about to embark 
for North Ameriea, which was rendered 
unnecessary by the eonclusion of peace 
with the United States. 

Col. Tidy afterwards served at Waterloo 
with the same battalion, which then con- 
tained 300 men under 20 years of age, 
but who, as deelared in division orders, 
“on this their first trial displayed a stea. 
diness and gallantry becoming veteran 
troops.” He was also present at the 
storming of Cambray June 24, 1815. For 
these services he was nominated a Com- 
panion of the Bath. 

Lieut.-Colonel Tidy next embarked in 
command of the 2d battalion for the 
Tonian islands. In 1829 he obtained the 
appointment of Inspecting Field-officer of 
the Recruiting district in Scotland; in 
1830 he attained the rank of Colonel; 
and on the Ist March, 1833, he exchanged 
to the 24th regiment, in the command of 
which he closed his honourable career. 

CotoneL Hatt. 

Jan.10. At Chelsea, aged 82, Colonel 
Robert Hall. 

He entered the army in 1780, by the 
purchase of an Ensigncy in the 72d foot ; 
and shortly after joined that regiment at 
Gibraltar, where he continued to serve 
during the entire remaining period of the 
memorable siege. In 1783 he returned 
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and was placed on half pay; but after- 
wards cnchangel to the 39th regiment, in 
which he purchased a Lieutenancy, and 
served for several years. 

In 1793 he raised an independent com- 

‘pany, and was attached for a short period 
to the 59th regiment. In 1794 he embo- 
died an entire regiment for service within 
the United Kingdom, which undertaking 
he accomplished within the unprecedented - 
short space of eleven weeks ; it was called 
the Devonshire and Cornwall Fencibles, 
and was immediately ordered on active 
service to Ireland, where it remained from 
the beginning of 1795 till the middle of 
1802, serving during the whole of the un- 
happy rebellion. On the reduction of the 
army, in the latter year, it was disbanded. 

At the same period, Col. Hall sub- 
mitted to the Governmenta plan for culti- 
vating the waste lands of the United 
Kingdom, by means of the military then 
about to be discharged. His mind had 
been led into this train of thought from 
the circumstance of many of his soldiers 
having been Cornish miners, which in- 
duced him to embark very extensively in 
mining speculations; which, though highly 
beneficial to the population of the county, 
became in the end ruinous to himself. He 
opened, it is believed, no fewer than thir- 
teen mines, of some of which accounts 
will be found in Croker’s “« Researches 
in the South of Ireland.” 

Col. Hall lost one son, a Lieutenant in 
the Royal Welsh Fusileers, at the battle 
of Albuera in 1811; and another, a mid- 
shipman in the uavy, drowned at sea, 
Four other sons and three daughters sur- 
vive. One of the former, Lieut. William 
Hall, is assistant editor of the United 
Service Journal; and another, Mr. S. 
Carter Hall, has been long associated 
with various literary works. 

Cotonet Mair. 

Dec. 24. At Edinburgh, Colonel Alex- 
ander Mair, Deputy Governor of Fort St. 
George. 

This officer purchased an Ensigncy in 
the 43d foot in 1773, and became a Lieu- 
tenant in 1775. He served in North 
America from 1774 to 1778, was con- 
stantly engaged on active service, and was 
repeatedly seriously wounded. In 1778 
he purchased a company in the 40th regi- 
ment, and in Nov. of that year embarked 
at New York for the West Indies. He 
served at the reduction of St. Lucie, and 
continued to serve in the different West 
India islands, having purchased a Majo- 
rity in the 88th in 1779, until his regiment 
was ordered home at the peace of 1780. 

In 1790 he accepted the command of 
the invalid corps at Portsmouth. In 1794 
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he attained the brevet rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel, in 1795 that of Colonel, and was 
appointed Commandant of the forces at 
Hilsea barracks. He subsequently re- 
ceived the Deputy Governorship of Fort 
St. George, which he retained to his 
death ; and in 1829 was appointed Colonel 
of the 7th Royal Veteran battalion. 
Coroner R. B. M‘Grecor. 

Dec. 25. At Carnarvon, after a short 
illness, Colonel Robert B. M‘Gregor, 
formerly of the 88th regiment. 

Col. M‘Gregor was a native of Edin- 
burgh, and son of the late Rev. Mr. 
M‘Gregor, the clergyman of the Gaelic 
Chapel, to whose memory there is a tomb- 
stone in the Grey Friars’ churchyard, 
erected by the gallant and amiable Colo- 
nel, when a Captain in the 88th. 

He entered the army by proceeding to 
the West Indies, as a volunteer in the 
light company of the 57th regiment, where, 
after serving at the reduction of St. Lucie, 
he was appointed by Sir R. Abercromby 
to an Ensigncy in the 27th foot, and in 
Sept: following succeeded by seniority to 
a Lieutenancy in the same regiment. 
After serving in the reduction of the isle 
of Grenada, and remaining two years 
there, he returned with the regiment to 
England, and purchased, in Dec. 1798, a 
company in the 88th regiment, then under 
orders for the East Indies. He served 
there for two years, and afterwards in 
Egypt. In 1806 he accompanied Gen. 
Crawfurd’s expedition to Buenos Ayres, 
and commanded the light company of his 
regiment at the storming of the town. 

In Oct. 1808 he embarked with the 
88th for the Peninsula, where he served 
during the remainder of the war. In 
Nov. 1809 he succeeded to the majority 
of the regiment. He wasseverely wounded 
at Busaco, and was also present at the 
battles of Orthes, Toulouse, &c. 

Col. M‘Gregor’s bravery was such, 
that when, previous to an engagement, a 
friendly discussion occurred between 
Lieut.-Gen. Conran and Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, “ what part the 88th should 
take,” the latter said, with enthusiasm, 
“* Give me Colonel M‘Gregor and the 
88th, and I am convinced they will clear 
their own front.” 

He attained the brevet of Colonel on 
the King’s birthday in 1814. He soon 
after went to North America, was re- 
called to France in 1815, and after serving 
with the contingent troops, returned home 
with the 88th to Scotland. 





Lrevt.-CoL. FarquHaRson. 
Nov. 3. At Newington, near Edin- 
burgh, Lieut,.-Colonel John Farquharson, 
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late of the 42d regiment, and Lieut.- 
Governor of Carlisle. 

He entered the army as Lieutenant in 
the 77th in 1778. He remained in that 
corps until 1783, when it was reduced, 
and he was placed on half pay. In Jan. 
1786 he was appointed a Lieutenant in 
the 42d, and Adjutant in 1791; he served 
in Flanders from 1793 to 1795; was pro- 
moted to a company in-Jan. 1795, and 
returned to England in May following. 

In Nov. 1796 he sailed for the West 
Indies, in Sir R. Abercromby’s expedi- 
tion, as Major of Brigade to Major-Gen. 
Moorshead. He served at the taking of 
St. Lucia, and in the Charib war in St. 
Vincent. Having returned home in 1796, 
he accompanied Gen. Morshead in the 
same capacity to Ireland, during the rebel- 
lion. He was then ordered to join his 
regiment at Minorca, and in Aug. 1800 
accompanied the expedition to Egypt, 
where he was present in several actions, 
and in April 1802 was appointed Assist- 
ant Adjutant-general. He returned with 
his regiment to England in 1802. 

In July 1803 he was appointed Major 
to the 8th Garrison Battalion; and in 
Sept. following returned, by exchange, to 
the 42d regiment. In Noy. 1804 he was 
appointed Assistant Adjutant-general in 
the Northern district. In Sept. 1805 he 
accompanied his regiment to Gibraltar, 
where he remained nearly three years. 
In March 1808 he purchased a Lieut. - 
colonelcy in the regiment, and he served 
the latter part of that year in Portugal and 
Spain. In July 1809 he was appointed 
Assistant Adjutant-general to the Mar- 
quess of Huntley’s division, in the expedi- 
tion to the Scheldt. In 1810 he was sta- 
tioned at the Horse Guards in the same 
capacity ; in 1811 was removed to the 
North British Staff; and in 1812 retired 
from the service in consequence of bad 
health, when he was appointed Lieut.- 
Governor of Carlisle, and allowed to re- 
tain his rank in the army. 





Monracu Burcoyne, Esa. 

March 6. At East Sheen, aged 89, 
Montagu Burgoyne, esq.; great-uncle to 
Sir John Montagu Burgoyne, Bart. 

Mr. Burgoyne was born July 19, 1750, 
the younger son of Sir Roger Burgoyne, 
the sixth Bart. of Sutton, co. Bedford, and 
one of the knights in Parliament for that 
county, by Lady Frances Montagu, eldest 
daughter of George Ear! of Halifax, K.B. 
and sister and coheiress to George last 
Earl of Halifax, and K.G. He was a 
member of Trinity-hall, Cambridge, and 
aa M.A. per literas reyias in 
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During the administration of Lord 
North, he obtained an appointment to the 
sinecure office of Chamberlain of the Till- 
oftice in the Exchequer, the salary of 
which was 1660/., and which he continued 
to enjoy until the recent reduction of that 
establishment. He was also for many 
a one of the Verdurers of Epping 

‘orest, an office in the election of the 
freeholders of the county; and resided at 
Mark-hall, near Harlow. He for many 
years took a proininent part in the politics 
and business of the county of Essex; and 
on a vacancy for a knight of the shire in 
1810, offered himself as a candidate, but, 
after an obstinate contest, was defeated 
by John Archer Houblon, esq. 

Mr. Burgoyne was the author of the 
following pamphlets:—A letter to the 
freeholders and inhabitants of Essex on 
the state of public affairs, and the necessity 
of a Reform in Parliament, 1809. <Ac- 
count of the proceedings at the late Elec- 
tion for Essex, 1810. A letter to John 
Conyers, esq. of Copped-hall, 1811. 
Speech to the freeholders of Essex on the 
last day of the Election, 1812. A Col- 
lection of Psalms and Hymns from the 
most approved versions, set to Music for 
one, two, or three voices; the object of 
which is to promote Congregational Psal- 
mody. An Address to the Governors of 
the Public Charity Schools, pointing out 
some defects and suggesting remedies, 
with an additional Preface, and a parti- 
cular account of the Potton School of In- 
dustry; connected with Allotments of 
Land provided for the Labouring Poor in 
the counties of Bedford, Huntingdon, and 
Cambridge, 1830. 

Of the land allotment system, as well as 
education, Mr. Burgoyne was one of the 
earliest and most untiring friends. 

Mr. Burgoyne married Elizabeth, 
daughter and sole heiress of Eliab Har- 
vey, esq. of Claybury-hall, Essex, and 
Bewick, Northumberland, M.P. for Dun- 
wich, who survives him, having had issue 
two sons, Montagu, and Montagu-Eliab, 
who died in infancy; and two daughters, 
1. Frances-Elizabeth, who was married 
in 1817 to Colonel Sir Guy Campbell, 
Bart. C.B. and died at Florence in the 
following year, leaving one daughter ; and 
2. Elizabeth, married in 1818 to Chris- 
topher Blackett, of Wylam, Northumber- 
land, esq., and died a few years since, 
leaving a numerous family. It is said that 
Mr. and Mrs. Burgoyne received, or might 
have received, the flitch of bacon, at Dun- 
mow Priory. They were, indeed, a pat- 


tern of conjugal affection; when they 
quitted Mark-hall the poor lost a liberal 
and kind friend in each of them. 
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RicuarD Tyrwuitt, Esa. 

Jan. 302 At his seat, Nantyr-hall, 
Denbighshire, in his 64th year, Richard 
Tyrwhitt, esq. a Magistrate and Deputy 
Lieutenant of that county, and Recorder 
of Chester; youngest brother of the late 
Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt Jones, Bart. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt was the youngest son of 
John Tyrwhitt, esq. of Netherclay-house, 
near Taunton, co. Somerset, by Kathe- 
rine his wife, only daughter and heiress of 
the Very Rev. Penyston Booth, D.D.* 
Dean of Windsor and Wolverhampton, 
Dean and Registrar of the Order of the 
Garter, and Chancellor of the Diocese of 
London, by Katherine his wife, daughter 
of the Rev. Edward Jones, D.D. Canon 
of Windsor, fourth son of Sir Thomas 
Jones of Saiop, Knt. Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas. 

John Tyrwhitt, esq. of Netherclay, was 
youngest brother of Thomas Tyrwhitt, 
esq. of Welbeck-street, London, the cele- 
brated scholar; of the Rev. Edmund 
Tyrwhitt, M.A. a Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, father of the late Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhitt, Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod (for a notice of whom see Gent. 
Mag. for 1833); of the Rev. Robert 
Tyrwhitt, M.A. of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, founder of the Tyrwhitt Hebrew 
Scholarships in that University (for a no- 
tice of whom see Gent. Mag. for 1817); 
and of William Tyrwhitt, an officer in the 
army, killed before Louisberg, in North 
America, when that fortress was taken 
from the French. These five gentlemen 
were the sons of the Rev. Robert Tyr- 
whitt,+ of Cameringham, co. Lincoln, 
D.D. Canon of Windsor, Rector of St. 
James’s, Westminster, and of Kensing- 
ton, co. Middlesex, Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul’s, and Archdeacon of London, 
by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Dr. 


Edmund Gibson, Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, to whom he was married in the 
Chapel of Fulham palace, 15 Aug. 1728. 

Mr. John Tyrwhitt was very young at 
his father’s death in 1742, and entering 
the navy at an early age, served in the 
East and West Indies, and in North 
America, and was present with the fleet 
at the taking of Louisburg, where his 
brother William was killed. 

Upon his marriage with the daughter of 
Dr. Booth he quitted the navy, and re- 
sided with his father-in-law at the Dean- 
ery, Windsor, until the death of the latter 
in Sept. 1765, when he removed to Chard, 
in Somersetshire, where all his children 
were born, except the eldest son Sir 
Thomas ‘Syrwhitt Jones, who was born 
at Windsor, and his youngest daughter 
Frances, who was born at Wykeham, co. 
Hants, where he resided aver leaving 
Chard. His next residence was Priory- 
place, near Wallingford, in Berkshire, 
where he remained until his purchase of 
Netherclay-house, near Taunton, at which 
place he died 11th June 1812, having sur- 
vived his wife, who died 4th Dec. 1800, 
aged 65; and his eldest son, who died 
26th Nov. 1811, aged 48, and was buried 
with them in St. George’s Chapel. His 
surviving children were, 1. Catherine; 2. 
Margaret; and 3. Frances, still living un- 
married; 4. Elizabeth (second daughter, 
who died Sept. 1812, and was buried 
with her family at Windsor); 5. John 
Tyrwhitt, esq. Marshal of the Admiralty 
at Gibraltar (who has issue by Sophia his 
wife, daughter of the late John Dymoke, 
of Scrivelsby, co. Lincoln, esq. Heredi- 
tary Champion of England, two children, 
still living, viz. Martha- Hester- Sophia, 
widow of Capt. William Walker, of Fer- 
moy, Ireland, and the Rev. James Brad- 
shaw Tyrwhitt, who is married and has 





* Dr. Penyston Bootru was son of the Hon. Robert Booth, of Lincolnshire, 





esq. by the Lady Susan his wife, daughter of the Right Hon. Francis Clinton, sixth 
Earl of Lincoln, by Susan his second wife, daughter and coheir of Anthony Penyston, 
esq. a younger son of Sir Thos. Penyston, of Oxfordshire, Bart. (See Collins's 
Peerage, edit. 1'768, vol. iii. p. 84.) Dr. Penyston Booth was instslled Canon of 
Windsor 12th May, 1722, and Dean 26th April, 1729. He died 20th Sept. 1765, 
aged 86; the immediate cause of his death being the excitement occasioned by the 
sudden announcement of the birth of his eldest grandson the late Sir Thomas Tyr- 
whitt Jones, Bart. after he had retired to rest. He was buried in the same vault, in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, with his wife and daughter (Mrs. ‘T'yrwhitt). 

+ Dr. Roserr Tyrwuirt, an eminent divine, was second son of Robert Tyrwhitt, 
of Cameringham, co. Lincoln, esq. who represented the Cameringham branch of 
“* the famous knightly family of the Tirwhitts.’’ Dr. Tyrwhitt was baptized at Ca- 
meringham 30th July 1698 ; matriculated at Magdalen college, Cambridge, 20th Oct. 
1714; took his degree of B.A. in 1718; of M.A. in 1722; gnd of D.D. 1728. He 
died 15th June 1742, aged 44, and was buried in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, in 
the same vault wherein were afterwards interred his wife, who died in her 60th year, 
27th April 1748; his only daughter Margaret, who died 4th April 1761, aged 27; 
and his eldest son Thomas, the celebrated scholar, who died unmarried 15th Aug. 
1786, aged 56. 
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several children); and 6. Richard Tyr- 
whitt, esq. the subject of the present 
notice. 

Richard Tyrwhitt, esq. was born at 
Chard, 21st Aug. 1772, and was baptized 
there 23d Sept. next ensuing. He was 
educated at Winchester, on the founda- 
tion of which college be was placed at an 


early age, with his brothers Thomas and .- 


John. In the year 1798 he was called to 
the bar by the Hon. Society of the Inner 
Temple, but he did not apply himself to 
the active practice of his profession; for, 
shortly after his marriage with Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Rev. Jonathan Lipyeatt, 
Rector of Great Hallingbury, in Essex 
(by Anne his wife, daughter and coheir 
of the Rev. William Gibson, D.D. Canon 
of Windsor and Archdeacon of Essex, 
youngest son of the Bishop), and after 
the birth of his eldest son Robert- Philip, 
he retired into the country and resided for 
several years at Stanley-hall, a seat of his 
brother’s in Shropshire, where nine of his 
eleven children were born. He continued 
to reside there until the year 1815, when 
his nephew Sir Thos. John Tyrwhitt 
Jones, Bart. having attained his majority, 
he removed to Farmcott-hall, in the same 
neighbourhood, where he resided about 
five years ; but having purchased an estate 
in Denbighshire during his stay at Farm- 
eott, he removed into that county aud 
lived at Trevor hall, near Llangollen, 
whilst his house at Nantyr was building. 

In August 1822 he received the unso- 
licited appointment of Recorder of Ches- 
ter, by the unanimous vote of the corpo- 
ration of that city, being preferred by that 
body to numerous applicants of high con- 
sideration. 

He continued to fill this responsible 
office, with great ability and to the satis- 
faction of all, until his death, and was the 
last Recorder of Chester who exercised a 
capital jurisdiction in that city. 

It was the opinion of competent judges 


that, if Mr. Tyrwhitt had confined him. - 


self to the study and practice of his pro- 
fession, or if he had entered into the arena 
of political life, his peculiar talents could 
not have failed to ensure him eminence in 
either. His ardency and activity of dis- 
position, his most retentive memory, his 
extraordinary facility of apprehension, and 
readiness at expedients, combined with 
his almost intuitive perception of charac- 
ter, and natural powers of eloquence, 
seemed to have been intended for emi- 
nence in public life, and always gave him 
an easy ascendancy whenever he was pre- 
vailed upon to take a share in any public 
business. - His taste, however, and sturdy 
independence of character, led him to pre- 
fer a country life ; and his principal occu- 
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pation for the last twenty years of it, was 
the improvement of his estate, on which 
he expended large sums of money, and by 
his spirited undertakings was the means 
of doing much good in the surrounding 
country, where his loss will be long felt. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt’s religious principles were 
those of a humble and sincere member of 
the Church of England. In his political 
opinions (for in the present day a man’s 
politics seem to be the first question) he 
was a “ Conservative;” and though he 


‘never truckled to that or any other party 


in power, he was never deterred by any 
fear of the consequences of unpopularity, 
from declaring on all occasions, public or 
private, his determined opposition to the 
overwhelming spirit of democratic violence, 
which in his opinion threatened the exist- 
ence of all the most valuable institutions 
of the country. And, although personal 
dislike or hostility to those who enter. 
tained different views never found their 
way into his mind, he never suffered per- 
sonal friendships to interfere with a bold 
and uncompromising denunciation of the 
principles which he considered destructive 
to the well-being of his country. ; 

His constitution had been giving way 
for some years ; and he sunk at last, after 
a lingering illness of several months, from 
a perfect exhaustion of the animal func. 
tions of life. His body was buried the 
9th Feb. following, in a new vault built 
for him under the communion table of 
the parish church of Llansanffraid-Glyn- 
Ceiriog. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt had seven sons and four 
daughters, viz.: 1. Robert-Philip, a bar- 
rister of the Middle Temple; 2. ‘Thomas, 
M.A. of Christ Church, Oxford, in holy 
orders, and beneficed in Dorsetshire; 3. 
Richard Edmund, M.A. of Brasenose 
College, Oxford; 4. Henry, a barrister 
of the Inner Temple; 5. Percy; 6. Wil- 
liam ; 7. Septimus; and 1. Harriet- Anne; 
2. Eliza; 3. Emily; and 4. Louisa-Stan- 
ley; all of whom survive him. 





Joseru Anstice, Esq. M.A. 

Feb. 29. At Torquay, aged 27, Joseph 
Anstice, esq. M. A., late student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and first Professor of 
Classical Literature in the King’s Col- 
lege, London. 

He was educated at Westminster School, 
and thence elected to Christchurch in 
1827. Asa first proof of his distinguished 
talents, he obtained the Newdigate Prize 
in 1828, the subject being ‘ Richard 
Ceeur de Lion.” At the public examina- 
tions, Michaelmas Term, 1830, he was 
thought worthy of the highest honours, 
as well for his classical as mathematical 
attainments ; and in 1834, gained the Ba- 
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chelors’ Prize for the English Essay on 
“ The Influence of the Roman Conquests 
upon Literature and the Arts in Rome.” 
He graduated B.A. Feb. 3, 1831, M.A. 
April 2, 1835. He was selected as the 
first Classical Professor of the King’s 
College, London; which appointment he 
was compelled to resign in the spring of 
last year, from illness, from which time 
he gradually declined. As he had distin- 
guished himself in no common degree for 
talents and acquirements, so, by his many 


- virtues and most amiable disposition, he 


had secured the esteem and affection of 
all who knew him. 

His remains were interred at Enmore, 
Somerset, on the 8th of March. On 
Sunday, March 13, the Rev. William 
Otter, the Principal of King’s College, 
preached a sermon on Mr. Anstice’s 
death, in the College chapel. He bore 
eloquent testimony to the worth of one, 
whose attainments had adorned, whose 
zeal had advanced, and whose piety and 
unaffected demeanour had shed a lustre 
over the establishment. 

Mr. Anstice’s friends and pupils pro- 
pose to erect a tablet to his memory in 
the chapel, where it will be the first me- 
lancholy ornament of the kind, 





Henry Roscor, Esa. 


March 25. At his residence at Gate- 
acre, near Liverpool, in his 37th year, 
Henry Roscoe, esq. Barrister-at- Law. 

Mr. Henry Roscoe was the youngest 
son of the late William Roscoe, the poet, 
and well-known author of the Lives of 
Lorenzo de Medici and Leo the Tenth; 
and, in person and manners, most of all 
the family resembled his father. He was 
called to the bar at the Inner Temple in 
Feb. 1826, and chose the Northern Cir- 
cuit and Cheshire and Liverpool Sessions, 
where he was well known through family 
connections. He was assessor of the 
Mayor’s Court at Liverpool, and one of 
the Municipal Corporation Commission- 
ers. His professional learning and abili- 
ties were of the first order. His legal 


works, particularly a treatise on Real . 


Property, have obtained for him the re- 
putation of a sound and acute lawyer; 
and, like his father, he united with his 
professional studies an extensive acquaint- 
ance with polite literature, and had long 
been known as an elegant and accom- 
plished writer. 

The most important of his professional 
works were :— 

1. A Treatise on the Law of Actions 
relating to Real Property, 2 vols. royal 
8vo. 1825; which is generally acknow- 
ledged to be one of the clearest treatises 

Gent. Mac. Vor, V. 
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on this difficult branch of law yet pro- 
duced. 

2. Digest of the Law relating to Bills 
of Exchange, Promissory Notes, and 
Bankers’ Checks. 12mo. 1832. 

3. Digest of the Law of Evidence in 
Criminal Cases. 12mo. 1835. 

4. Digest of all the reported Decisions 
in all the Courts, for 1834. 

5. The same for 1835. 

6. Digest of the Law of Evidence on 
the Trial of Actions at Nisi Prius; the 
fourth edition of which is now in the 
press. 

7. Reports in the Courts of Exchequer 
and Exchequer Chamber, by Crompton 
Meeson and H. Roscoe, from Trinity 4 
William IV. to Hilary 5 William IV. 
Vol. i. royal 8vo. 1835. 

In 1826 he edited North’s Lives of the 
Lord Keeper Guildford, the Hon. Sir 
Dudley North, and the Rev. Dr. John 
North. He was also the author of Lives 
of Eminent British Lawyers, a volume of 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia; and, in 1833, pub- 
lished a very interesting Life of his late 
eminent Father, in two volumes octavo, 

Mr. H. Roscoe had for several years 
been aware that his disorder, a species of 
consumption, would terminate fatally; but, 
in the face of approaching death, he con- 
tinued, with unabated ardour and cheer- 
fulness, both his professional and literary 
labours, in the double hope of making 
some provision for his family, and of leav- 
ing behind him a reputation, more valu- 
able in the estimation of well constituted 
minds than wealth. He had nearly com- 
pleted an historical work, which it is 
hoped will not be lost to the world. 

With Mr. Roscoe’s superior talents 
were united the most easy and engaging 
manners, which at once endeared him to 
his family, and commanded the esteem 
and respect of a large circle of friends, 





Rev. Ricuarp Vatey, D.D. 

March 28. At the residence of his son, 
Earl’s Terrace, Kensington, in the 82d 
year of his age, the Rev. Richard Valpy, 
D.D. F.A.S. Rector of Stradishall, Suf- 
folk, and late Head Master of Reading 
School. 

This distinguished scholar and divine 
was born on the 7th of December 1754, 
in Jersey, where his parents, Richard and 
Catherine Valpy, lived on an estate be- 
longing to the former in the parish of St. 
John’s. He was the eldest of six chil- 
dren, all of whom died, with the exception 
of the late Rev. Edward Valpy of Nor- 
wich, before they had attained the middle 
age. Having been sent early to one of 
the foundation schools in his native island, 
he was removed at “ age of ten to the 
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college of Valognes in Normandy. Here 
he remained five years, during which he 
acquired the elements and accent of the 
French language, which he ever after- 
wards spoke with the greatest ease and 
purity. .At fifteen he was sent to the 
grammar school at Southampton, where 
he obtained the prize then annually given 
to the boys by Mr. Hans Stanley, one of 
the members for the borough. From 
Southampton he went to the University 
of Oxford, having been appointed to one 
of the scholarships founded in Pembroke 
College, for the natives of Jersey and 
Guernsey, by Morley Bishop of Win- 
chester. After taking the degree of B.A. 
in the usual course, Dr. Valpy was or- 
dained in 1777 by Lord James Beauclerck, 
then Bishop of Hereford. From the 
University he removed first to Bury St. 
Edmund’s, and afterwards, in October 
1781, to Reading, where he had been una- 
nimously elected head master of the school 
founded by King Henry VII. 

In this new sphere Dr. Valpy spent 
the greater portion of his subsequent life ; 
so much, indeed, that his name is identi- 
fied with that of the school and town in 
which he lived. On establishing himself 
at Reading, he found the school, which 
he had accepted, in so low a state as to be 
almost useless both to the inhabitants 
and the public. To elevate it was the 
first wish of bis youth, and to maintain it 
was the last object of his age. ‘The suc- 
cess of his exertions is known from the 
celebrity attained by Reading School un- 
der his management. Of unwearied in- 
dustry in discharging the duties more im- 
mediately connected with it, Dr. Valpy 
did not employ himself in his library less 
sedulously than in his school. In the 
midst of business, he found leisure to 
compose a series of elementary works on 
almost every branch of education. The 
great object of all his endeavours was to 
facilitate theattainment of learning. With 
this view, he devoted himself to the Greek, 
the Latin, and the French languages in 
succession, With reference to the two 
former, in particular, his design was to 
teach those languages through the medium 
of the English. To promote this object, 
he published in English his Greek and 
Latin grammars; which, being the first 
popular works of the kind, have produced 
a great change in the education of youth, 
The system thus introduced and main- 
tained by him has been followed in later 
times by most of the schools and colleges 
throughout the empire; and the benefit of 
his labours in this respect will be felt as 
extensively and as long as the ancient 
classics are studied. 

Such were the pursuits of Dr. Valpy 


for more than fifty years. Towards the 
close of his life, he met with one or two 
serious accidents. These, combined with 
the general infirmities of age, and parti- 
cularly with dimness of sight, compelled 
him to withdraw himself by degrees from 
Reading School, to which he bad the sa- 
tisfaction of seeing his youngest son, the 
Rev. Francis Valpy, elected unanimously 
by the Corporation of Reading about six 
yearsago. The remainder of his life he 
divided among his children, being at the 
time of his death on a visit to his eldest 
son. 

Dr. Valpy was twice married ; first, in 
June 1778, to Martha, daughter of John 
Cornelius, esq. of Caundé in the island of 
Guernsey ; and secondly, in May 1782, to 
Mary, daughter of Henry Benwell, esq. 
of Caversham in the county of Oxford. 
He survived both these ladies, and has 
left a family of eleven children, all of whom 
he had the rare happiness to see married 
and established before his death. 

Having lived during a period as inte- 
resting and important as any in the annals 
of Europe, Dr. Valpy was of too warm a 
temperament not to kindle amidst the 
dangers of his country. While at South- 
ampton, he formed a wish to enter the 
navy, but was dissuaded from indulging 
it by the entreaties of his mother. For 
that service, however, he retained through 
life a strong predilection. During the 
wars with America and France, he could 
describe without assistance the force, the 
commanders, and the stations of all the 
ships employed by the belligerent powers. 
To those wars he would often recur in 
his old age, and he never did so without 
displaying the animation which he had 
felt in his youth. The administrations of 
Lord North and Mr. Pitt were a theme 
on which, to the last, he would 

* Sit by the fire, and talk the night away.” 
His politics were always those of a mode- 
rate reformer ; and, although he lived to 


see them successful, they are known to 


have excluded him from preferment, until 
preferment ceased to be an object with 
him either of desire or regret. 

From his youth Dr. Valpy was an ar- 
dent lover of poetry and the drama. With 
the Greek tragedians he was familiar, and 
of Shakespeare’s plays he adapted several 
for representation at Reading School. Of 
the ancient poets, his favourite appears to 
have been Horace, of whose works he was 
found, at the sale of his library, to have 
collected about two hundred and twenty 
editions. Among the moderns, he was 
intimately conversant with Milton, Dry- 
den and Pope. As his memory was re- 
tentive, and had been cultivated with much 
eare, he would often repeat, in conversa- 
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tion with an old pupil, select passages 
from the works of those poets, and shew 
by his delivery or criticism that he fully 
appreciated them. He thought, with Dr. 
Johnson, that the versification of Dryden 
and Pope is best adapted to the genius of 
our language. Having formed his taste 
on these models, he was opposed to the 
recent school of unmetrical poets. Not 
that he was insensible to the beauties of 
their imagery, their sentiments, or their 
diction; but that he considered their ver- 
sification inharmonious. 

In private life Dr. Valpy was a man of 
a social and generous spirit ; liberal in his 
household, charitable to his dependents, 
and so benevolent, that he would not 
speak ill even of those who had injured 
him. Sincere and steadfast in friendship, 
he was endowed by nature with a good 
address, and could adapt himself with 
peculiar ease to any society into which he 
was ‘thrown. 

The views of Dr. Valpy with regard to 
religion are explained in his works. Dur- 
ing his residence at Bury, he had con- 
tracted an intimate friendship with the 
late Rev. Jas. Cullum, brother of Sir Thos. 
Gery Cullum, Bart. by whom he was 
presented in 1787 to the rectory of Stra- 
dishall in Suffolk. Compelled to pass the 
greater part of the year at Reading, he 
visited his parishioners regularly in his 
Christmas or Midsummer vacation; and 
composed for them a summary of religion, 
in order to give himself at all times an 
“imaginary presence” among them. This 
work he entitled an “ Address from a 
Clergyman to his Parishioners.” In it 
he divides the duties of a Christian into 
two branches, faith and practice ; and pro- 
ceeds to instruct us, in a simple and unaf- 
fected style, as to what we must believe 
and what we must do, if we wish to attain 
eternal life. The revisal of this work 
for an eighth edition was the last labour 
on which he spent his days ; his last wish 
being that, when his parishioners ‘* could 
listen to him no longer from the pulpit, 
they might hear him from his grave.” 





Rev. GrorcE RoceErs. 

Dec. 15. At the rectory house, 
Sproughton, near Ipswich, at the patri- 
archal age of 94, the Reverend George 
Rogers, who for upwards of half a century 
was Rector of that parish. 

This venerable and liberal-minded Di- 
vine was a native of St. Edmundsbury in 
the same county, and received the rudi- 
ments of his education at the Free Gram- 
mar-school in that town, then under the 
superintendence of that accomplished 
scholar the Rev. Robert Garnham, A. M. 
From thence he was removed to Trinity 
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College, Cambridge, of which society, on 
age age to the degree of A.B. in 1764, 

e was elected a Fellow. In 1767 he 
proceeded to that of A.M. In 1766 he 
was presented by Sir Charles Davers, 
Bart. to the Rectory of Welnetham 
Parva, Suffolk, which he resigned on his 
presentation by the same patron to that 
of Horningsheath in the same county in 
1767. In 1784 he was presented by 
Frederick, the fourth Earl of Bristol and 
Bishop of Derry, to the Rectory of 
Sproughton, when he relinquished that of 
Horningsheath. 

Mr. Rogers was the author of the fol- 
lowing publications: « The Place, Object, 
and Nature of Christian Worship con- 
sidered, in a Sermon preached at the 
Archdeacon’s Visitation at Ipswich, ” 
1790, 8vo, and Five Sermons on the fol- 
lowing subjects; viz. The true Nature of 
the Christian Church, and the impossi- 
bility of its being in danger; The Scrip- 
tureideaof Heresy ; Mysteries madeplain ; 
The Scriptural Doctrine of Atonement ; 
The Place, Object, and Manner of Chris- 
tian Worship, 1818, 12mo. In 1806 he 
edited the Sermons of his intimate friend 
the Rev. Edward Evanson, in two voa- 
lumes 8vo, to which he prefixed a short 
but well-written memoir of the author. 

Mr. Rogers, though very properly ab- 
staining from party politics, was uniformly 
a supporter of liberal principles, and a stre . 
nuous advocate for civil and religious 
liberty. In this spirit, agreeing with his 
esteemed friend and diocesan the venera- 
ble Bishop of Norwich, he was one of 
the few (only twelve in number) among 
his brother clergymen, who in 1813 pre- 
sented to that prelate a petition in favour 
of Catholic Emancipation. 

In classics, no less than theology, Mr. 
Rogers was well-versed, and those who 
had the happiness of enjoying his friend- 
ship, will long remember, with delight, in 
what a felicitous manner this was evinced 
both in his letters and his conversation ; 
the correct taste, graceful ease, and play- 
fulness of which, were conspicuous to the 
last; while the even tenor and placidity of 
his life, his piety and the cheerful serenity 
of his temper, enabled him, almost beyond 
example, to sustain his very advanced age 
with comfort to himself and those around 
him. As a preacher, Mr. Rogers was 
earnest and impressive, and till within a 
few years continued, without assistance, 
the performance of all his parochial duties ; 
and it was with much reluctance that, by 
the solicitation of his family, he was at 
length induced to resign them to the charge 
of acurate. In person, he was of middle 
stature, and rather corpulent ; in his hand- 
some features were blended the most ani- 
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mated and benevolent expression, and 
with a dignity, yet suavity of manners he 
commanded and obtained the highest 
respect and esteem of his acquaintance, 
while his kindly disposition, hospitality, 
and natural gaiety of heart, justly endeared 
him to his more intimate friends and 
relatives. ; 

With the exception of deafness, Mr. 
Rogers laboured under none of the infir- 
mities usually attendant on such protracted 
existence, and till within a fortnight of 
his decease no perceptible change foretold 
his removal; when, gradually surrounded 
by his affectionate family, his pure spirit 
gently breathed its last. 

Mr. Rogers married early in life, and 
by his wife, who died in 1817, he had 
three sons and three daughters, five of 
whom are living. 

A private plate, for the gratification of 
his friends, was engraved from a portrait 
of Mr. Rogers, by W. M. Bennett, but 
which by no means does justice to the 
benevolent expression of his countenance. 





Joun Mayne, Ese. 


March 14. In Lisson-Grove-South, at 
an advanced age, John Mayne, esq. author 
of *«* The Siller Gun,” and other poems. 

A biographer has indeed a pleasing task 
to perform, when he can at the same time 
raise memorials both to genius and to vir- 
tue; and such a task is ours at the pre- 
sent moment, while penning this brief no- 
tice of the life and writings of the author 
of the “ Siller Gun.” 

Mr. Mayne was born in Dumfries. He 
received his education at the Grammar- 
school of that town, under the tutorage of 
the learned and venerable Dr. Chapman, 
whose memory he has thus eulogised in 
the third canto of his already mentioned 
poem :— 

Nor is it only classic lair, 

Mere Greek and Latin, and nae mair, 

Chapman, wi’ fond parental care 
Has lair combined, 

With a’ the gems and jewels rare 
That deck the mind! 

On leaving school at a very early age, 
he became a printer, and wrought ona 
weekly paper called the Dumfries Journal, 
conducted by Professor Jackson. Before 
long, however, he left Dumfries for Glas- 
gow, accompanying his father’s family, 
who took up their residence on a property 
they had acquired at Greathead near that 


~*~. 

hile a youth, he found time, “ere 
care was born,” to cherish native Scottish 
feelings, or in other words to breathe the 
breath of poetry; for in Scotland, these 
two are akin,—her grand and lovely sce- 
nery, her woods, her high hills, and lakes, 
together with the warmheartedness of her 
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lads and lasses,—form a garden wherein 
poetry has been destined to take root and 
flourish. These “ feelings” ripened with 
his years, nature was his study, if nature 
may be called a study. It was a happy 
choice. 

Even prior to the dawning of the muse 
of Burns, now more than half a century 
since, Mr. Mayne first earned his goodly 
reputation as a poet; andit is remark- 
able that from a little piece of his, enti- 
tled ‘* Hallow-e’en,” Robert Burns was 
undoubtedly inspired and led to write his 
admirable poem on the same subject. 
This circumstance was truly gratifying to 
our bard; his general tone of sentiment 
and measurement of verse having been 
closely followed, or rather adopted, by the 
‘Shighest chief ” that ever warbled ‘* Scot- 
tish song.” 

In 1777, the original of the “ Siller 
Gun” was written ; it consisted of only 
twelve stanzas, printed at Dumfries ona 
small quarto page, which were shortly 
after extended to two cantos, and reprinted 
there. It became so popular, that other 
editions quickly followed: it increased to 
three cantos, and was again put forth in 
1808, with material alterations and addi- 
tions, extending it to four cantos, with 
notes and glossary. Another elegant edi- 
tion, enlarged to five cantos, bas been 
published by subscription within the pre- 
sent year (1836). ‘This poem describes 
the celebration of an ancient custom,which 
was revived in 1777, of shooting for a sil- 
ver gun on the King’s birth-day. It ex- 
hibits many exquisitely painted scenes and 
sketches of character, drawn from lite, 
with the ease and vigour of a Hogarth or 
a Burns. We revel in the jestive mirth 
and uproar of the day: and question if 
even the victorious. marksman, William 
MacNish himself, came off better pleased 
than ourselves with the produce of the 
festival. 

For some time after the first publica- 
tion of the “ Siller Gun,” Mr. Mayne 
corresponded with Ruddiman’s Magazine, 
a weekly miscellany, in which his “ Hal- 
lowe’en” and other minor efforts won him 
favour; and exchanged verses in print 
with Telford the late civil engineer, who 
was a native of Dumfries, and in his youth 
much attached to the rustic muse. 

While at Glasgow, Mr. Mayne passed 
through a regular time of service in the 
house of the Messrs. Foulis. This ended, 
and having to make his own way in the 
world, he resolved on coming up to Lon- 
don, where he commenced an active and 
honourable career, which he did not re- 
gaea till a comparatively late period in 
ife. 

For many years, he was printer, editor, 
and joint proprietor of the Star evening 
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per, in which not a few of his most 
beautiful ballads first appeared. He also 
corresponded with the magazines; and 
amongst others, the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine was indebted to him for several pretty 
little poems, interspersed in the volumes 
from 1807 to 1817. 

Beside the *- Siller Gun,” his only other 
work of length is a descriptive poem of 
considerable merit, called “ Glasgow ;” 
which was published in 1803, illustrated 
with notes. In the same year, he printed 
«“ English, Scots, and Irishmen,” a pa- 
triotic address to the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom. His other works are 
ballads, &c. 

Asa poet of Scotland, though Burns 
alone surpassed him, Mr. Mayne was mo- 
dest and unambitious; he has written lit- 
tle, and that little well. In doing largely, 
many, instead of increasing, have mate- 
rially lowered their reputation. Mr. Mayne 
deserves greater praise for having, as far 
as possible, perfected the ‘ Siller Gun,” 
than if a more eager ambition had prompt- 
ed him to offer to the world another poem, 
and both had been left unpolished and un- 
finished. Perhaps, where he most of all 
excelled, was in his ballad effusions; such 
as his ‘* Logan Braes,” which is a general 
favourite. 

It is melancholy to consider that a man 
whose love for his country was bound by 
the dearest ties of sentiment and feeling, 
whose heart was ever in his native Dum- 
fries, ‘‘ the bonniest toun that Scotia 
kens,” and whose utmost wishes may be 
judged of from the annexed passages :— 

And O! may I, ere life shall dwine 
To its last scene, 

Return, and a’ my sorrows tine 
At hame again! 

and— 
—Though it’s mony a langsome year, 

Since, fu’ o’ care, and scant 0’ gear, 

1 left thy banks, sweet Nith, sae dear, 
This heart o’ mine 

Lowps light whene’er I think or hear 


thee, or thine! : 
(Siller Gun.) 


—should never,—such are the crosses in 
this life-—have held himself in cireum- 
stances to return; but Mr. Mayne was 
happy, and attained a ripe old age, an age 
indeed few poets have numbered —happy 
not because he had less troubles to con- 
tend with; the reason is obvious,—he was 
a worthy and religious man ; and if there 
is a blessing on earth, John Mayne has 
had it,—his memory is blessed. He was 
kind to every one, and universally beloved. 
Allan Cunningham, of kindred spirit, has 
told us of him that ‘‘a better or warmer- 
hearted man never existed.” Another 
pleasing writer very truly says, ‘ he never 
wrote a line, the tendency of which was 
not to afford innocent amusement, or to 
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improve and increase the happiness of 
mankind.” What a character is this! To 
him the words of Shakspeare may be well 
applied,— 
His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, “ This was a man!’ 
We have learned with great pleasure, 
that it is the intention of the Poet’s son 
to give the world a memoir of his father, 
with a reprint of ‘‘ Glasgow,” and some 
hitherto unpublished poems, 





W. Turron, M.D. 

Dec.28. At Bideford, Devonshire, aged 
73, William Turton, M.D. F.L.S. 

He was a member of Oriel college, Ox. 
ford, where he graduated M.A. Feb. 22, 
1791, M.D. on the 16th of July following. 
On commencing practice, he settled at 
Swansea, and he afterwards removed to 
Dublin, where he resided for many years. 
He was the author of 

A Medical Glossary, 1797, 4to. 

A General System of Nature, through 
the three grand kingdoms of Animals, 
Vegetables, and Minerals; translated from 
Gmelin’s edition of Linnezus. 1801-1806. 
7 vols. 8vo. 

The British Fauna ;. or, Compendium 
of the Zoology of the British Islands, 
1810. 8vo. 

Observations on Consumption, Scrofu- 
la, and other Chronical Diseases. 1812, 
8vo. 

A Conchological Dictionary, 12mo. 

Bivalve Shells. 4to, coloured plates. 


Epmunp Fry, Esa. M.D, 

Dec. 22. At Dalby Terrace, City Road, 
at an advanced age, Edm. Fry, esq. M.D. 

This gentleman was one of the Society 
of Friends. He was originally bred to the 
medical profession; but was more gene- 
rally known as an eminent, and perbaps 
the most learned, type-founder of his 
time. His foundery was in Type-street, 
Chiswell-street. The substructure of the 
establishment (as we learn from a circular 
issued by Dr. Fry, in 1828, on his making 
known his wish to retire from business), 
was laid about 1764; commencing with 
improved imitations of Baskerville’s founts, 
in all sizes; but they did not meet with 
encouragement from the printers, whose 
offices were generally stored with the Cas- 
lon founts, formed after the Dutch models, 
Dr. Fry, therefore, commenced his imita- 
tion of the Chiswell-street Foundery, es- 
tablished by the celebrated Wm. Caslon; 
which he completed at a vast expense, and 
with very satisfactory encouragement. But 
at this period, what the Doctor calls “a 
rude, pernicious, and most unclassical in- 
novating system” was commenced, hy the 
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introduction of various fanciful letters. 
‘His imitations of the Baskerville and 
Caslon types were, in consequence of this 
revolution, laid by for ever; but no in- 
stance occurred to the attentive observa- 
tion of Dr. Fry, where any founts of book 
letter, on the present system, have been 
found equal in service, or nearly so agreea- 
ble to the reader, as the true Caslon-shaped 
Elzevir types; and in this sentiment we 
coincide with Dr. Fry. As the life of Dr. 
Fry is interesting to the public only as 
connected with his business, we venture 


- to copy the remainder of the advertise- 


ment above alluded to, for the benefit of 
some future historian of the annals of the 
Type Foundery:— 

« When that eminent printer, the late 
William Bowyer, gave instructions to Jo- 
seph Jackson to cut his beautiful Pica 
Greek, he used to say, ‘ Those in common 
use, were no more Greek than they were 
English.’ Were he now living, it is likely 
he would not have any reason to alter that 
opinion. 

“The Greeks of this Foundery were 
many of them made in Type-street, co- 
pied from those of the celebrated Foulis 
of Glasgow; and there are two, a Pica 
and a Long Primer, on the Porsonian 
plan. The Codex Alexandrinus was pur- 
chased at James’s sale, in 1782. 

“« The Hebrews were also chiefly cut by 
Dr. Fry, subject to the direction and ap- 
probation of the most learned Hebraists. 

*‘ The two Arabics, Great Primer and 
English, were cut from the original draw- 
ings of, and under the personal direction 
of Dr. Wilkins, Oriental Librarian to the 
East India Company; and have no rival, 
either in beauty or correctness, 

«¢ The Syriac has been made within the 
last two years (1828), with all its vowel- 
points, reduced to an English body, from 
the Double Pica of the eminent Asse- 
mann’s edition of Ludolph’s Testament. 

«© The English, No. 1, and Pica Ethio- 
pics—the Pica and Long Primer Samari- 
tans, were purchased at James’s sale. The 
other Orientals, viz. two Malabarics—the 
Amharic—Ethiopic, No. 3, and Guzerat- 
tee, were all cut at this Foundery. As 
was the fine collection of Blacks, or 

inted Gothics, except the English, No. 

y—Pica, No. 2,—Long Primer, No. 1,— 
and Brevier, which were collected by the 
late John James. There is good authority 
for believing that this Pica Black, No. 2, 
was once the property of William Caxton; 
Dr. Fry having recut for a reprint of a 
work published by that celebrated man, 
all the contractions and accented letters 
exhibited in the specimen-book. 

“ The Occidentals, as termed by Moxon, 
Mores, and others, viz. the Saxons, Hi- 
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bernians, German, and Russian, were also 
produced at this Foundery. As were the 
the two Plein Chants, and the Psalm 
Music. 

“The Great Primer Script, which, it 
must be acknowledged, is the ne plus ultra 
of every effort of the letter founder in 
imitation of writing, was made for the 
proprietor by the celebrated Firmin Didot 
at Paris; the matrices are of steel, and 
the impressions from the punches sunk in 
inlaid silver !” 

We regret to Jearn that Dr. Fry retired 
from business witha very slender provision. 
He was an old member of the Company 
of Stationers. In 1799, he published a 
work (in strict connexion with his profes- 
sion), “ Pantographia: containing copies 
of all the known alphabets in the world, 
together with an English explanation of 
the peculiar form of each letter ; to which 
are added, specimens of all well-authenti- 
cated oral languages, forming a compre- 
hensive Digest of Phonology,” 8vo. This 
work contains 200 alphabets, amongst 
which are 18 varieties of the Chaldee, and 
no less than 32 of the Greek. (See Gent. 
Mag. 1799, pp. 137, 879.) 





Proressor HaMAKER. 

Lately. At Leyden, aged 46, Professor 
Hamaker. 3 

This distinguished oriental scholar was 
born at Amsterdam in 1789. Having 
early lost his father, it was by the aid of 
kind friends that he was enabled to pur- 
sue his studies. In his 26th year, he was 
appointed Professor of Oriental Litera- 
ture at the Athenzum of Franaker, where 
he soon after published his notes on Phi- 
lostratus, and a Latin dissertation ‘ On 
the necessity of illustrating the Greek and 
Latin histories of the middle ages, by re- 
ference to the oriental writers.’ In 1817 
he was chosen honorary Professor at the 
University of Leyden, and there published, 
* The Mohammedan Religion considered 
as a strong motive to valour in the orien- 
tal people ;? and in 1822, « An Essay on 
the Life and Merits of Sir William Jones.’ 
In 1828, the museum of antiquities at 
Leyden having been enriched with some 
Punic monuments and inscriptions, he 
published two elaborate treatises in expla- 
nation of them. He took an active part 
in the ‘ Bibliotheca Critica Nova,’ for 
which he wrote reviews of such works as 
were connected with oriental literature : 
this led him into a controversy with Von 
Hammer. In 1834, he published ¢ Aca- 


demical Lectures on the utility and im- 
portance of grammatically comparing the 
Greek, Latin, and German languages, with 
the Sanskrit.’ His private character is 
very highly spoken of.—( Atheneum.) 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 


Jan. 15. Aged 70, the Rev. John Sikes 
Sawbridge, Rector of Welford, Berkshire. 
He was the son of Henry Sawbridge, esq. 
of Hackney; was matriculated of Christ- 
church, Oxford, in 1783, graduated B. A. 
1787, M.A. 1790, and was presented to 
the rectory of Welford in 1830. 

Jan. 17. At Brussels, the Rev. George 
Boldero, Perpetual Curate of Ixworth, 
Suffolk. He was of Caius coll. Camb- 
bridge, B.A. 1804, M.A. 1819, and was 
presented to Ixworth in 1806. 

In Wimpole-street, aged 65, the Rev. 
George Augustus Thursby, Rector of Ab- 
ington, Northamptonshire, Vicar of Penn, 
co. Stafford, and a magistrate for the 
counties of Salop, Stafford, and Middle- 
sex. He was the third son of Walter 
Harvey Thursby, of Shiffnall, Stafford- 
shire, esq. a Captain in the horseguards 
blue (2d son of John Harvey Thursby, 
esq. M.P. for Stamford) by Dorothy, 
daughter of William Pygot, of Edgmont, 
co. Salop, esq. He was matriculated of 
Oriel college, Oxford, in 1789, graduated 
B.A. 1792, M.A. 1795, was presented to 
the rectory of Abington in that year by 
his uncle 7. H. Thursby, esq. and to Penn 
in 1808 by the Vicars of Lichfield cathe- 
dral. He resided for several years in the 
parish of Counde, co. Salop, as curate to 
the late Dr. Goodinge, and married in 
1800 the eldest daughter of the late Henry 
Cressett Pelham, esq. of Conde Hall, 
He afterwards fixed his residence in Lon- 
don, enjoying the society of literary and 
scientific men, congenial with his refined 
taste and cultivated mind. As a magis- 
trate he possessed every quality contri- 
buting to the usefulness of the office, and 
in the town and neighbourhood of Shrews- 
bury, where he passed the greater part of 
his life, Mr. Thursby will be remem- 
bered, by individuals of every rank, for 
his urbanity, affability, and benevolence. 
His only daughter, Frances, died at Hast- 
ings, Jan. 21, only four days after him. 

Jan. 18, In Lertfordchite, aged 68, 
the Right Hon. and Rev. Lord Frederick 
Townshend, Rector of Stiffkey with Mor- 
ston, Norfolk; uncle to the Marquess 
Townshend. He was the third son of 
George first Marquess ‘Townshend, by 
Charlotte Baroness Ferrars of Chartley, 
&c. was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
M.A. 1788; and was presented to his 
living in 1792 by his father. 

Jan. 19. Aged 73, the Rev. William 
Williams, M.A. Canon of St. Asaph, 
and Rector of Ysceifiog, Flintshire. He 
was collated to his rectory in 1826 by the 
late Bishop Luxmoore, and to his pre- 
bend in the following year by the same 
patron. 
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Jan. 23. At Bath, aged 84, the Rev. 
James Greville, of Lower Belgrave-street, 
Eaton-sq., Rector of Peasemore, Berks, 
uncle to Viscountess Combermere, and 
great-uncle to Lord Crewe. He was the 
second son of the late Fulke Greville, 
esq. (grandson of the fifth Lord Brooke) 
by Frances, third daughter and coheiress 
of James Macartney, esq.; was of Trin. 
coll. Camb. LL.B. 1780; and was in- 
stituted to Peasemore in 1816. 

Jan. 26. The Rev. Thomas Scurr, 
Incumbent of Allendale-town, and for- 
merly Masterof Hexham grammar-school. 
He was presented to his chapelry in 1822 
by Mr. Beaumont. 

Jan. 30. At the house of bis cousin 
H. Henderson, esq. surgeon, in Upper 
Gloucester-place, of consumption, aged 
36, the Rev. George Brettell, af Histon, 
near Cambridge. He was of Exeter col- 
lege, Oxford, B.A. 1820. 

At Oulton, Suffolk, the Rev. Charles 
Fisher, Rector of that parish. He was 
the only son of James Fisher, esq. of 
Yarmouth; and was instituted to his 
living in 1829. 

Feb.2. At Sherborne, in the house of 
his son-in-law T. Fooks, esq. aged 88, the 
Rev. Francis Woodforde, Rector of Wes- 
ton Bampfield and Hornblotton, Somer- 
set, to which two churches he was insti- 
tuted in 1823. He resigned to his son in- 
1832 the rectory of Ansford, in the same 
county, after having held it for fifty years, 
succeeding his uncle, who had been fifty- 
three years Rector of the same parish.— 
Also, Feb. 19, at Ansford, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Woodforde, Rector of that parish and 
Pointington, and Perpetual Curate of 
South Barrow; the eldest son of the 
preceding. He was matriculated of Wore. 
college, Oxford, in 1797, graduated B.A. 

800, M.A. 1805; was presented to 
Pointington in 1810-by Lord Willoughby 
de Broke, to South Barrow in the same 
year; and to Ansford in 1832 by his fa- 
ther, as stated above. 

Feb. 5. Killed by the kick of a run- 
away horse, in the Regent Circus, aged 
56, the Rev. Samuel Lorey Barker, M.A. 
Chaplain to his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge, and formerly Chaplain to 
the Duke of York. He has left three 
daughters. 

Feb. 7. At Broadgate, near Barnsta- 
ple, in the house of his son-in-law, aged 
70, the Rev. Charles Davie, Rector of. 
Heanton Punchardon, Vicar of. Buckland 
Brewer, and a Prebendary of Exeter. 
He was matriculated of Trinity college, 
Oxford, in 1784, and graduated B.A. 
1788, M.A. 1790, was presented to the 
latter living in 1790 by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, tothe former in 1791 by Mr. Bas- 
sett; and collated to his prebend in 1803. 
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Feb.7. At West Leke, Nottingham. 
shire, aged 80, the Rev. George Holcombe, 
D.D. Prebendary of Westminster, Rector 
of Matlock, Derbyshire, and of East and 
West Leke, Notts, and Vicar of Osga- 
thorpe, Leicestershire. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1779, as 
5th Senior Optime, M.A. 1791, D.D. 
1806; was presented to Matlock in 1780 
by Dr. Yorke, Bp. of Gloucester, then 
| vie of Lincoln, to Osgathorpe in 1796 
by the late Marquis of Hastings, and to 
Leke in 1804 by the same patron; and 
was appointed a Prebendary of Westmin- 
ster in 1822. 

Feb. 8. At Northleigh vicarage, Ox. 
fordshire, the Rev. William Wiliiams, for 
many years Head Master of the Gram- 
mar School at Plymouth. He was of 
Christ church, Oxtord, M.A. 1789. 

At Southfleet rectory, Kent, aged 90, 
the Rev. Peter Rashleigh, Rector of that 
parish, and fifty-four years Vicar of Bark- 
ing, Essex. He was matriculated at Ox- 
ford, as a member of University college, 
in 1765; became afterwards a Fellow of 
All Souls, and graduated B.A. 1771, 
M.A. 1775; was presented to Barking by 
that society in 1781; and collated to 
Southtleet in 1788 by Dr. Thomas, then 
Bishop of Rochester. He communicated 
to the Society of Antiquaries in 1801, an 
account of antiquities found at Southfleet 
(printed in the Archzologia, vol. xtv. pp. 
37-39, with three plates); and in 1802 an 
account of some further discoveries, at 
the same place (printed ibid. pp. 221-223, 
with four plates). We trust we may be 
able to confirm the intimation made by. 
our correspondent A. J. K. in our last, 
p. 371, that these interesting national 
antiquities are likely, by the liberality of 
Mr. Rashleigh’s representatives, to be 
deposited in the British Museum. Mr. 
Rashleigh was the college chum of Lord 
Eldon, and had in his: library a sketch 
of himself and his fellow-graduates, 
among whom the venerable Ex-Chancel- 
lor might be prominently distinguished. 
Mr. Rashleigh was himself no mean 
artist in the way of landscape. As a 
pastor he was of the most mild, urbane, 
and Christian character ; and it is pleasing 
to see in the church-yard of Southfleet 
the memorials which bis affectionate care, 
as a master, had erected to domestics who 
had grown grey and breathed their last in 
his service. 

Feb. 11. Aged 46, the Rev. James 
Radcliffe, for more than twenty years Cu- 
rate of Kirkham, Lancashire, and Head 
Master of the Grammar school there. He 
was of Christ church, Oxford, M.A. 1813. 

At Greenwich, in his 70th year, the 
Rev. John Francis Browne Bohun, Rector 
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of Depden, Suffolk. He was matricu-. 
lated under the name of Browne, at 
Queen’s college, Oxford, in 1784, gra- 
duated B. A. as of Magdalen 1784, M.A. 
1791 ; and was presented to Depden in 
1796 by Lord Chancellor Loughborough. 

At Bath, aged 67, the Rev. Richard 
Harvey, Vicar of St. Lawrence in the 
Isle of Thanet. He was descended from 
an ancient Kentish family, and was ne- 
phew to the late Adm. Sir Henry Harvey, 
K.C.B.. His father, the Rev. Richard 
Harvey, was his predecessor in the vicar- 
age of St. Lawrence, and also held the 
livings of Eastry and Worth; his mother 
was Judith, eldest daughter of Charles 
Matson,esq. of Wingham. He was of Cor- 
pus Christi coll. Camb. LL.B. 1790; was 
collated to the vicarage of St. Lawrence 
in 1793, by Dr. Moore, then Abp. of 
Canterbury. He married Aug. 30, 1794, 
Anne, daughter of the Rev. Wm. Wade, 
Vicar of Braughing, Herts; was left a 
widower in 1827, having had issue a son, 
who bears his own name, and who has 
been Vicar of the new church at Rams- 
gate (which was in his father’s patronage) 
from the year 1827. 

Feb. 13. At Ilfracombe, aged 80, the 
Rev. Robert Dickinson, Vicar of that pa- 
rish, and Sunday afternoon lecturer of St. 
Mary, Newington Butts, Surrey. He 
was of Queen’s coll. Oxf. M.A. 1795; 
and was presented to the vicarage of Il- 
fracombe in 1804 by the Prebendary of 
the stall so named in the cathedral of 
Salisbury. 

Feb. 15. Aged 81, the Rev. John Con- 
way Conway, of Lower Soughton, co. 
Flint. 

At Helmington-hall, co. Durham, aged 
63, the Rev. Robert Spencer, a magistrate 
and deputy lieutenant for that county. 

Feb. 16. Aged 45, the Rev. Frederick 
Kendall, Vicar of Riccall, Yorkshire, and 
a magistrate for the East Riding. He 
was the only son of the late Adm. Ken- 
dall; was of Sidney coll. Camb. B.A. 


1813, M.A. 18—. 


Feb. 17. Aged 61, the Rev. Frederick 
Williom Franklin, Vicar of Albrighton, 
co. Salop, and domestic Chaplain to the 
Earl Talbot. He was educated at Christ’s 
Hospital, from whence he proceeded to 
Pembroke hall, Cambridge, graduated 
B.A. 1797, and M.A. 1800. After tak- 
ing orders, he was elected by the Gover- 
nors of Christ’s hospital to be Grammar 
Master of the Hertford branch of that 
establishment. In this situation he con- 
tinued many years, discharging at the 
same time the duties of the neighbouring 
Curacies of Sacombe and Thundridge, 
and for some time he was also Chaplain 
of the county gaol; in this latter capacity 
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it was his painful duty to attend the last 
moments of ‘i‘hurtell, who was executed 
for murder under circumstances which 
created such general excitement. During 
Mr. Franklin’s residence at Hertford, his 
kindness of heart and his intellectual en- 
dowments, united with convivial manners 
and superior powers of conversation, en- 
deared him to his intimate friends. It 
was at this period that the writer of this 
notice first became acquainted with him, 
and for many years an almost daily inter- 
course was kept up between them; and 
it is with affectionate recollection that he 
now looks back to the many attic hours 
spent in his society. ‘* F’rank-hearted 
Franklin” was the denomination given to 
him by his friend and schoolfellow Charles 
Lamb; and those who knew his friendly 
disposition know with what truth and 
justice that term was applied. While 
residing at Hertford, Mr. F. was pre- 
sented by the —— of the school to 
the vicarage of Horley in Surrey, which 
he retained for some years with bis mas- 
tership; but in 1827 resigned both, on 
being presented by the same patrons to 
the endowed vicarage of Albrighton, 
where he afterwards resided. 

Feb. 19. At the Hotwells, Clifton, 
aged 36, the Rev. John Warne, Priest Vi- 
car of Exeter. He was of Trin. coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1823, M.A. 182-. 

Aged 86, the Rev. Offley Crewe, Rector 
of Astbury, Cheshire, and Muxton, Staf- 
fordshire; first cousin to Lord Crewe. 
He was the eldest of the three sons of 
the Rev. Randulph Crewe, LL.D. Rec- 
tor of Barthomley and’ Warmincham, 
Cheshire; and brother to the late Rev. 
Randulph Crewe, Rector of Hawarden 
and Warmincham, and the Rev. Charles 
Crewe, also Rector of Barthomley and 
Warmincham. He was matriculated at 
Brazenose college, Oxford, in 1768; and 
graduated B.A. 1772, M.A. 1776; was 
presented, on the death of his father, in 
1777, to the rectories of Barthomley and 
Warmincham; on the death of his uncle, 
the Rev. Joseph Crewe, D.D. in 1782, 
to the rectory of Astbury (when he re- 
signed the two former to his brother 
Charles); and to Muxton. He married 
Harriet, daughter of Ashton Smith, esq. 
by whom he has left issue an only son, 
John Ofiley Crewe, of Pen y Bryn, co. 
Montgomery, esq. who, since his father’s 
death, by royal license dated March 25, 
has taken the name of Read after his 
name, and the arms of Read in the first 
quarter, in compliance with the will of the 
late Bagot Read of Chester, esq.; also 
three daughters; of whom Harriet is the 
wife of Sir Thomas Tancred, Bart. 

Feb. 20. At Gloucester, aged 63, the 
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Rey. Richard Salloway Skillern, for 20 
years Master of the Crypt grammar- 
school in that city, and late Vicar of 
Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire. He was 
matticulated as a member of Trinity col- 
lege, Oxford, Feb. 6, 1792, and’ soon 
after obtained a Clerkship of All Souls; 
he graduated B.A. 1796, M.A. 1800. In 
1802 he published «* A New System of 
English Grammar,” small 8vo, based on a 
principle mentioned by Bp. Lowth, viz. 
* the facilitating of the acquisition of 
other languages, whether ancient or mo- 
dern.” In 1808 he was presented by the 
Dean and Chapter of Gloucester to the 
vicarage of Chipping Norton, which he 
resigned last year, from infirmity. 

Fel. 24. At Torquay, aged 26, the 
Rev. Alfred Menzies, Fellow of Trinity 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1832, 

Aged 78, the Rev. William Bayliffe, for 
fifty years Rector of Blore, Derbyshire, 
late of Ashborne. He was of Trinity 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1783; and was pre- 
sented to Blore in 1786 by S. Shore, esq. 

Feb. 28. At bis father’s parsonage, 
Dartington, Devon, aged 32, the Rev. 
Richard Hurrell Froude, M.A. Fellow of 
Oriel college, Oxford, eldest son of the 
Rev. R. H. Froude, Archdeacon of Tot- 
nes. 

Feb. 29. The Rev. George Biggs, Rec- 
tor of Upton Warren, Worcestershire, and 
Vicar of Halesowen, co. Salop. He was 
of Queen’s college, Oxtord, where he 
took the degree of M.A. in. 1807: was 
presented to the latter living in 1805 by 
Lord Lyttelton, and to the former in 1807 
by the Earl of Shrewsbury. The decease 
of Mr. Biggs was very sudden: he was 
walking along the Oldswinford road, near 
Stourbridge, when a friend invited him to 
take a seat in his carriage; this he had 
scarcely done, when he became insensible, 
and before the carriage arrived at his sis.. 
ter’s at Padmore, he was a corpse. His 
death is attributed to an affection of the 
heart, brought on by the fatigue of walk- 
ing up a bill. 

March 1. At Killegally glebe, King’s 
county, aged 29, the Rev. H. LZ. Mahon, 
second son of the Rev. H. Mahon. 

The Rev. James Troughton, Rector of 
Ashley, Staffordshire, Perpetual Curate 
of Binley and Wyken, co. Warw. and 
Chaplain to the Earls of Craven and Dur- 
ham. He was presented to Binley and 
Wyken by the Earl of Craven; to the for- 
mer in 1821, and to the latter in 1823, 
and was instituted to Ashley in 1827. 

March 5. At Aghnaheddy glebe, the 
Rev. Cornelius Henry Usher, D.D. Rec- 
tor of Tullyaghnish, co. Donegal, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity college, Dub- 
lin, where he was admitted scholar 1785, . 
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Fellow 1794, Censor 1808, Rector of 
Clondehorchy 1812, and of Tullyaghnish 


— in the patronage of the Society) 


March %. At the rectory, Littleton, 
Middlesex, aged 44, the Rev. Charles 
Leigh Bennett. 

Aged 78, the Rev. Charles Davy, Rec- 
tor of Barking with Darmsden, and of 
Combs, Suffolk, and for many years an 
active magistrate for that county. He 
was presented to both his livings in 1818 
by the Earl of Ashburnham. 

March8. Aged 73, the Rev. Joseph 
Dixie Churchill, Vicar of Blickling, 
Norfolk, Rector of Henstead with Hul- 
ver, Suffolk, Rector of Cadeby, Leices- 
tershire, and Vicar of Selstone, Notts. 
He was the son of Joseph Churchill, esq. 
of Northampton, by Miss Dixie, aunt to 


the present Sir W. W. Dixie, Bart; was. 


a member of Pembroke college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1784, M.A. 1787; was 
presented to his churches in Leicester- 
shire and Notts. in 1810, by the Dixie 
family ; to Henstead in 1811] by the Earl 
of Gosford, and to Blickling in the same 
year by Lord Suffield. 

The Rev. Mr. Hawkins, Curate of 
Kington St. Michael, near Chippenham, 
Wilts. 

March 10. Aged 64, the Rev. Joseph 
Hatfield, Viear of Atwick, to which 
church he was presented last year by the 
Lord Chancellor. He was found dead 
on the road between Hornsea and his 
village school, where he had been cate- 
chising the children; and his death is 
‘attributed to a disease of the heart. He 
has left a widow and three children, for 
whose support a subscription has been 
eommenced. 

March 13, Aged 83, the Rev. William 
Kinleside, for sixty-one years Vicar of 
Angmering, and for 32 Vicar of Poling, 
Sussex. We believe this venerable gen- 
tleman was the son of Mr. William Kin- 
leside, apotheeary in London, and trea- 
surer of Bridewell and Bethtehem hos- 
pitals; be was educated at Merchant- 
taylors’ school; whence in 1767 he was 
elected to St. John’s College, Oxford; 
he graduated B.A. 177], M.A. 1775; 
was ag to Angmering by Sir Cecil 
Bisshopp in 1775; in the same year by Sir 
John Shelley to the rectory of Clapham 
in the same county, which he resigned 
in 1786; and to Poling in 1802 by Eton 
College. He married June 19, 1804, 
Martha, second dau. of William Raikes, 
esq. of Woodford, Essex. He was pos- 

sessed of the most amiable qualities ; and 
to the poor he was a constant and liberal 
friend. He rebuilt the parsonage houses 


- both at Angmering and Poling. 


March 18. At Wingfield, Suffolk, 
aged 52, of apoplexy, the Rev. John 
Bicker, Perpetual Curate of that parish, 
to which: he was collated in 1832 by the 
Bishop of Norwich. 

At Millington, Yorkshire, in his 80th 
year, the Rev. Edmund Holmes, Vicar of 
that parish, to which he was instituted 
in 1759. The celebrated Dr. Edmund 
Gibson, Bishop of London, was his ma- 
ternal uncle; and from the powerful influ. 
ence of his family connections, greater 
preferment might have been obtained by 
him; but an ardent love of rural pleasures 
and a strong feeling of attachment to the 
people of his charge, bound him to his 
first and only benefice, which was worth 
little more than 2002. per annum. 

March 19. The Rev. John Chambers, 
Rector of Neen Solars, Salop, and Vicar 
of Spernall, Warwickshire. He was of 
Woreester college, Oxford, M.A. 1778, 
was instituted to Spernall in 1779 on his 
own presentation, and to his other 
church in 1814 on the presentation of 
Worcester college. His death was 
caused in a melaneholy manner. Being 
en horseback, he was passed on the road 
by some persons riding to a steeple chase, 
at a pace which stimulated Mr. Cham. 
bers’ horse into a gallop. Mr. C. for 
some time was able to keephis seat ; but 
at length, it is supposed from weakness, 
he loosened the bridle and held by the 
saddle, till, within a short distance of 
Spernall, be fell through exhaustion, and 
expired on the following morning.— Also, 
March 28, aged 53, the Rev. Thomas 
Chambers, Vicar of Studley, Warwick- 
shire, and Fellow of Worcester College, 
Oxford; nephew tothe preceding. He was 
the son of the Rey. Thomas Chambers, 
of Radway, co. Warwick: was matricu- 
lated at Oxford 1801, and graduated B.A. 
1805, M.A. 1808; and was presented to 
the vicarage of Studley in 1825 by Robert 
Knight, esq. By the decease of his 
uncle, he had become Vicar of Spernall ; 
and the loss of his lamented relative, with 
the prospective necessity probably of oc- 
cupying the late residence of that gen- 
tleman, had produced a serious depression 
of spirits, aceompanied with marked 
proofs of eecentricity. On Monday 
(March 28) he went out, omitting to 
state when he might be expected home; 
and about five o’clock on Tuesday after- 
noon, his body was discovered quite dead, 
floating in a mill-stream between Studley 
and Spernall. He was a bachelor; was 
generally respected, and the poor have 
Jost in him a kind anid liberal benefactor. 

March 22. At the house of his bro- 
ther the Rev. M. Chester, the incumbent 
of St. Helen's Auckland, co. Durham, 
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aged 31, the Rev. George Chester, Master 
of the free school at Stamfordham, Nor- 
thumberland. He was of Queen’s col- 
lege, Oxford, on the old foundation, and 
graduated B.A. 1828, M.A. 1832. 

March 26. The Rev. Isaac Knipe, 
Vicar of Aldermaston, Berks. He was 
of Queen’s college, Oxford, M.A. 1803; 
and had been recently presented to his 
living by that Society. 

March 26. In his 88th year, the Rev. 
John Sedgwick, for sixty-five years Per- 
petual Curate of Howsgill, in the parish 
of Sedburgh, co. York. 

March 27. Attbe Oak inn, Greetham, 
aged 65, the Rev. Charles Bolle Massing- 
serd, Rector of Kettlethorpe, co. Lin- 
coln, to which he was preseited in 1806 
by Sir W. Ingilby, Bart. 

March 29, At Rympton, Somerset, 
the Rev. Richard Allen Burney, Rector 
of that parish, and Master-of the Magda- 
len Hospital, Winchester. He was the 
eldest son of Charles Burney, esq. late 
of Bath, and grandson of Dr. Burney, 
organist of Chelsea College, and author 
of the History of Music. He was of 
Magdalen hall, Oxford, M.A. 1807; and 
was presented to Rympton in 1802 by Dr. 
North then Bishop of Winchester. 

April 3. Aged 28, the Rev. Robert 
Hennel Flower, Curate of St. Giles’s, 
Middlesex; fourth son of Wm. Flower, 
esq. of Upper Bedford-place. He was 
of Trinity college, Oxford, B.A. 1829, 
M.A. 1832. 

April 4. At Cheltenham, the Rev. 
John Davis, for more than thirty years 
Chancellor of Dromore, and Rector of 
Clonallan, co. Down, which benefice is 
annexed to the Chancellorship. He was 
of Trinity coll. Dublin, M.A. 1787. 

Aged 44, the Rev. Richard Moxon, 
Curate of Ilkiston, Derbyshire; former] 
Curate of Drypool and Sutton near Hull, 
and brother to Mr. B. Moxon, druggist of 
that town. 

April12. At Bath, aged 72, the Rev. 
Penkstan Arundel French, of Perry hill, 
Sydenham, Kent, Rector of Odcombe 
and Thorn Faleon, Somerset. He was 
the son of Dr. Hugh French, was matri- 
culated at Christchurch, Oxford, in 1782 ; 
graduated B.A. 1786, M.A. 1789, and 
was presented to Odcombe in 1803, by the 
Dean and Chapter of Christchurch. 

April 12. Aged 63, the Rev. Robert 
Wasney, Curate of St. Thomas’s Chapel, 
Newcastle. He was born at Beverley, 
and, at the usual age, entered of the gram- 
mar school of Kingston-upon- Hull, where 
he received the elements of his education, 
and the principles of his religious faith, 
from the celebrated Joseph Milner, the 
ecclesiastical historian. fe afterwards 
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entered Clare hall, Cambridge, where he 
took the degree of B.A. in 1795, and 
associated much with the admirers of Mr. 
Simeon. He was ordained by Arch- 
bishop Markham to the curacy of Waghen. 

April 13. At Barnsley, Yorkshire, 
aged 55, the Rev. Matthew Mark, Incum- 
bent of St. George’s in that town, to 
which he was collated in 1832, by the 
Archbishop of York. 

April 13, At Wyddial, Hertfordshire, 
aged 68, the Rev. Jehn Nicholson, M.A. 
33 years Rector of that parish. He was * 
of St. John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1798; 
and was presented to his living in 1803, 
by Thos. Heaton, esq. 

April 14, Aged 45, the Rev. Edward 
Royds, Rector of Brereton, Cheshire. 
He was of Christ’s coll. Camb. B.A. 
1820, M.A. 1823, and was presented to 
Brereton in 1819, by James Royds, esq. 





DEATHS. 
LonDON AND ITs VICINITY. 


Dec.2. At Turnham-green, aged 79, 
James Fittler, esq. A.R.A, the eminent 
engraver. 

Jan.1.In SBedford-place, aged 72, 
Lewis Andrew de la Chaumette, esq. 
F.R.S. F.S.A. This benevolent and 
worthy gentleman was educated at Mer- 
chant-taylors’ School; and acquired a 
considerable fortune most honourably, 
asan Exchange and Stockbroker. He had 
for some years retired from business ; and, 
retaining his classical learning and taste, 
was enabled thoroughly to enjoy his valu- 
able library, portions of which he has left 
as remembrances to particular friends. 
Among numerous charitable institutions, 
Mr. de la Chaumette was a liberal con- 
tributor to the Literary Fund; of which 
Society, till prevented by indisposition, 
he was an useful member of the Com- 
mittee. 

Jan. 16. At Kennington, Isabella- 
Anne, and March 29, Amelia, daughters 
of the late Rev. W. Neale, of Essendon 
and Bayford, Herts, sisters to the late 
Lieut.-Col. Geo. Neale, Madras cavalry. 

March 5. In Long-acre, aged 67, 
Francis Turrill, esq. father of Mr. John 
Turrill, bookseller, Regent-street. His 
remains were interred in the family vault 
at Nettlebed, Oxfordshire. 

March 12. In Prince’s-st. aged 
William Dobson, esq. M.R.C.S. lecturer 
of comparative anatomy at the West. 
minster School of Medicine, author of 
** An Experimental Inquiry into the 
Structure and Function of the Spleen,” 
and editor of ** Renshaw’s London Me- 
dical and Surgical Journal,” from the 
136th number to the conclusion of the 
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work. He was the eldest son of Mr. 
Geo. Dobson, of Rothwell, near Leeds. 

In Brompton-square, aged 17, George 
Gawen, eldest son of Capt. Gawen Ro- 
berts, R.N. 

March \5. Of apoplexy, on Blackfriars- 
bridge, Mr. George Julian, architect and 
civil engineer. 

March 16. At Serjeant’s-inn, aged 
78, Lydia, relict of Alex. Burroughs Ir- 
win, esq. of St. Vincent. 

March \7. In Somerset-st. William- 
Henry, eldest son of W. H. Fellowes, 
esq. of Lower Berkeley-st. and Ramsey 
Abbey, co. Huntingdon. 

At Kensington, aged 18, G. R. Davys, 
eldest son of the Dean of Chester. 

March 19. At Swallow-st. Wm. Cha. 
Graham, esq. of the Admiralty, second 
son of Sir Rob. Graham, Bart. of Putney. 

March 21. Aged 15, Joseph-Bud- 
worth, eldest son of Mr. J. B. Sharp, of 
York-st. Portman-sq. 

In Montagu-st. aged 36, Mrs. Skef- 
fington Masters. 

March 22. Aged 28, H. L. Staepoole, 
esq. only son of the late-Capt. H. Stac- 
poole, R.N. 

In Somers-pl. in his 90th year, Major 
James Rose, late of Royal Invalids. 

March 23. In Welbeck-st. Jas. Cha. 
Philip Bouwens, esq. 

In Ezaton-place, aged 5, Rose, eldest 
son of the Rev. T. Fuller. 

March 24. In Fitzroy-square, at the 
house of her son-in-law Richard Barker, 
esq. aged 80, Margaret, widow of Robert 
Faulder, esq. formerly of Bond-street. 

March 26. At Kentish Town, aged 
72, Wm. Minshull, esq. 

Albert, infant son of Philip Pusey, 
esq. M.P. 

March 29. In Upper Charlotte-street, 
aged 79, Mrs. Philippa Steele. 

‘ Mareh 30. In Long-acre, aged 71, 
Mr. Henry Lee, for many years the pro- 
rietor and manager of Theatres in the 
est of England, author of various 
poems, &c. including ‘* Caleb Quotem 
and his Wife, an opera,” 1810, 8vo. 

At Norwood, Charlotte, wife of R. E. 
Townsend, esq. of Doctors’ Commons. 

March 31. At Kensington, Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. John Martin, late of 
Mount-st. and formerly of Bond-st. 

In Manchester-st. aged 23, Graham 
Myers Pogson, esq. eldest son of the late 
Col. Pogson, Kesgrave House, Suffolk. 

April 2. At the dowager Lady Arun- 
dell’s, in Dover-st, Reginald, infant son 
of Rich. Digby Neave, esq. 

At Kennington Common, aged 88, T. 
-‘Walshman, M.D. 

Aged 19, Martha, only child of Mr. 
William Shackell, of Hammersmith. 
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April 3. Aged 44, Lillias Catherine 
Marian Irving, only sister of Wm. Irving, 
esq. of Great George-st. 

April 4. In Harley-st. Sarah, wife of 
J. Dashwood, esq. of Bracknoll, Berks. 

April 5. In Chapel-st. May-fair, 
Louisa, last surviving dau. of the late Sir 
Charles Rich, Bart. of Shirley House, 
Southampton. 

April 6. In his 93d year, Thomas 
Jackson, esq. of Camberwell-terrace. 

April7. At Hampstead, Anna, se- 
cond dau. of the late J. Davidson, esq. 

In Orchard-st. aged 75, Henry Adley 
Wright, esq. 

April 8. At Kennington Common, 
aged 74, W. Leedham, esq. 

At Pembroke House, Privy Gardens, 
in his 5th year, Viscount Petersham, only 
son of the Earl of Harrington. 

April 10. Capt. Adam Gordon Duff, 
late of the 14th dragoons, youngest son 
of the late Gen. Duff. 

In Eaton-place, aged 61, the widow of 
Capt. Branthwayt, late of the 2d Dragoon 
Guards. 

April 11. At Streatham, Sam. Emly, 
esq. late of Blackheath, and Essex-court, 
Temple. 

April 12. At Sussex-place, Regent’s 
Park, aged 78, Nathaniel-Gosling, esq. 

April 13. In York-terrace, Regent’s 
Park, William-Goulding, youngest son of 
Thomas Saunders, esq. F.S.A. 

Mary Jane, wife of George Bramwell, 
jun. esq. of Park-street, Westminster, and 
the Inner Temple. 

Aged 64, the Right Honourable Har- 
riet Lady Carteret. She was the fifth 
dau. of William 2d Viscount Courtenay 
(by right 8th Earl of Devon) and sister 
to the late Earl of Devon, the Countesses 
of Lisburne and Mountmorris, Lady Chas. 
and Lady Edw. Somerset, &c. She was 
married in 1797 to the Hon. George 
Thynne, now Lord Carteret, and has died 
without issue. 

April 14, At St. Margaret’s Hospital, 
Westminster, aged 83, Mr. Robert Ble- 
mel Pollard, above 40 years master of that 
establishment, better known asthe Green 
Coat School. He was highly respected 
by the Governors and numerous friends. 
Mr. Pollard was brother-in-law of Jacob 
Schnebbelie, formerly Draughtsman of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and uncle of 
Robert Blemel Schnebbelie, the antiqua- 
rian draughtsman. He has left two sons 
and two daughters. 

At Highbury-place, aged 56, H. Tylor, 
esq. of Warwick-lane. 

In his 16th year, Thomas-John, eldest 
son of Philip Hardwick, esq. of Rus- 
sell-sq. 


Aprit 15. In his 94th year, Thomas 
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*earson, esq. who served for 57 years in 
is Majesty’s Customs, and was one of 
the oldest inhabitants of Fleet-street. 
1n Grosvenor-square West, aged 31, Pe- 
nelope- Mary, wife of Richard Edw.Cum- 
berland, esq. 


Berxs.—WNov. 22. Aged 84, William 
Blane, esq. of Winkfield Park, and Gron- 
gar, co. Ayr. : 

March 25. Albert, infant son of 
Philip Pusey, esq. M.P. for the county, 
and Lady Emily Pusey. 

Aprit 19, At Pangbourn, aged 69, 
Jane, widow of the Rev. J. S. Breedon, 
D.D 


Bucxs.—4pril 10. _ At Ditton Park, 
aged ten months, the Hon. Henry W. C. 
Home, second son of Lord Dunglas. 

March 18. At the Bury, Chesham, 
aged 32, Mary-Harriett, wife of William 
Lowndes, esq. 

CamsBrinGE.— March 21. At Newn- 
ham, Louisa- Andrews, dau. of the late 
Wm. Neville Hart, esq. of Acton, Mid- 
dlesex. 

Devon.—March 10. At Cullumpton, 
Mrs. Murch, wife of Mr. Murch, of that 
place, and aunt to the late Right Hon. G. 
Canning. Mrs. Murch attained her 81st 
year on the day she died, which was also 
the anniversary of her marriage. With a 
singular coincidence, her late sister, Mrs. 
Hunn, Mr. Canning’s mother, also died 
on the day she attained her 8st year. 

March 12. By the fire in the citadel, 
Plymouth (see p. 421) aged 76, Fort- 
Major James Watson, and his two daugh.. 
ters, Marion and Elizabeth, aged 25 and 
15. He had been in his Majesty’s service 
58 years; and by good conduct raised him- 
self from a subordinate situation to the 
rank of Lieutenant and Adjutant in the 
Royal Veteran Battalion, which he filled 
until appointed by the Duke of York, in 
June 1815, to the office of Fort-Major 
at the Citadel of Plymouth. Four chil- 
dren survive, one of whom is absent in 
the West Indies, a mate of his Majesty’s 
Naval Service. Of the three others, all 
of whom miraculously escaped with their 
lives, one is a daughter, and another a 
twin brother, aged 30; almost totall y blind. 
A public subscription is being raised for 
their assistance. 

March 18. H. White, esq. of Idle 
Priory, near Exeter. 

March 23. At Exeter, aged 43, Mr. 
James Rudall, Purser R.N. eldest sur- 
viving son of the late Rev. John Rudall, 
Vicar of Crediton. 

March 23. At Torrington, Charlotte- 
Augusta, widow of the Rey. Denis 
-Yonge. 


Osirvary. 
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DorsEt.—Lately. At Creech grange, 
in his hundredth year, Mr. Thomas Ab- 
bott, farmer. This worthy man had 
rented the farm for nearly seventy years, 
and retained his faculties to the last. He 
has left five children, respectively 72, 70, 
68, 64, and 62 years of age. 

DuruaM.—March 15. At Gainford, 
aged 90, Marmaduke Cradock, esq. He 
was the only son of the second marriage of 
Sheldon Cradock, esq. of Hartforth, who 
died in 1752, and half-uncle toCol. Sheldon 
Cradock, formerly M.P. for Camelford. 
He was twice married; and by his first 
wife, Margaretta, dau. of Sam. Wadding- 
ton, esq. by Sarah, dau. of Sir John Tyr- 
whitt, Bart. has left issue two sons, Jo- 
seph Cradock, esq. of Carey-street, and 
Charles Cradock, esq. of Paternoster-row, 
bookseller, who both have families. 

GLovucesteER.—March 19. At Glou- 
cester, Charles Griffith, of Llanaravon, 
Monmouthshire, esq. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 89, Mr. 
Robert Chamberlain, who was manager 
of the theatre in that town nearly sixty 
years ago. 

Hants.—March 29. At Nursted, 
aged 85, General Francis Hugonin, 
Colonel of the 4th Dragoons, in which he 
was appointed Cornet in 1768, and 
Colonel in 1808. He was promoted to 
the rank of Major-General in 1803, and 
placed on the Staff of the Southern Dis. 
trict, where he continued some years. He 
attained the full rank of General in 182). 

Lately. At Winchester, aged 71, Ni- 
cholas Waller, esq. 

At Nursling Mount, H. R. Gravely, 
esq. formerly of Winchester. 

At Winchester, aged 90, Ann, second 


~wife and widow of W. Parkin, esq. of 


Loughborough, and mother (by her first 
marriage) of Capt. John Preston, of Win- 
chester. 

April 1. Aged 75, the wife of Ed- 
ward Cheney, esq. of Owre. 

Apriill. At Andover, at the resi- 
dence of his uncle Dr. Poore, aged 22, 
Robert Terry, esq. 

April 13. At Havant, aged 77, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of Dr. Mountain, Bishop 
of Quebec. 

April 16. At Winchester, in her 70th 
year, Lady Letitia Knollys, only surviv- 
ing sister of the late (soi-disant) Earl of 
Banbury. 

Herts.—March 13. At Amwell Bury, 
aged 75, Colonel Charles Brown. He 
married the only daughter and heiress of 
Bibye Lake, esq. in whose right he be- 
came possessed of Amwell Bury. 

March 30. At Dawlish, John Cooke 
Yarborough, esq. of Campsmount, near 
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Doncaster, Lieut.-Col. of the 3d West 
York Militia. He was the eldest son of 
George Cooke of Streetthorpe, esq. who 
assumed the name of Yarborough in 
1802, by Mary, dau. of R. S. Newsome, 
esq. He married Mary, dau. of the Rev. 
George Cooke, Rector of Darfield, and 
by that lady, who died in 1824, had five 
sons and six daughters. 

Kent.—March 11. At Rochester, 
the widow of W. Dawes, esq. Chief 
Accountant of the Bank of England. 

March 18. At Belmont, in his 4th 
year, the Hon. Charles Edward, 4th son 
of Lord Harris. 

March 23. At Wilmington, Anne-Eli- 
zabeth, wife of W. Tasker, esq. of Haw- 
ley. 
"March 24. At Tunstall, aged 22, Ma- 
ry-Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. G. B. 
Moore. 

March 29. At Oxney Court, Mary- 
Ann, wife of Richard Roffey, esq. dau. 
of the late Sir Edw. Banks. 

Aged 25, Marianne-Dorothy, third dau. 
of the late Sir Hen. Hawley, Bt. of Ley- 
bourne- Grange, Kent. 

March 30. At the vicarage, Water- 
ingbury, Kent, aged 68, Amelia-Frances, 
wife of the Hon. and Rev. J. Marsham, 
D.D. only child of the late Joseph Bul- 
lock, esq. of Caversfield, Bucks. She 
was married June 28, 1784, and has left a 
numerous family, of whom the eldest son 
is the Rev. Dr. Marsham, Warden of 
Merton college, Oxford. 

LeEIcestER.—March 27. At the resi- 
dence of her aunt, Mrs. Wilson, Raven- 
stone, aged 26, Catharine-Slater, wife of 
Thomas Ward Swinburne, esq. eldest 
son of Anne Swinburne, of Corndean- 
hall, co. Glouc. 

At Leicester, in his 80th year, William 
Firmadge, esq. Mayorin 1809. His body 
was interred at Scraptoft. 

Linco.nsHin£E.— March 20. AtCrowle, 
T. S. Oxley, esq. M.D. 

April 2. At Horncastle, James Wat- 
son Conington, esq. solicitor. 

April 6. At Louth, Fanny, third 
dau. of the late Thomas Bentley Phillips, 
esq. 

Mippiesex.—Feb. 24. At Wynyan 
House, Fulham, aged 8U, Elizabeth Webb, 
widow of S. Webb, esq. 

March 18. At Harefield, aged 63, 
Samuel Warren Batt, esq. who destroyed 
himself by drowning in the grounds of 
the lunatic asylum. 

March 31. At Ashford, aged 86, Jane, 
wife of J. M. Shaw, esq. 

Lately. At Twickenham, aged 57, 


Thomas Sissmore, esq. Master R.N. and 
nephew of the Rev. Henry Sissmore, 
Fellow of Winchester coll. 
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NorroLk.—March 5. At Norwich, 
aged 68, William Taylor, esq. the friend 
and biographer of Dr. Sayers, the asso- 
ciate of Dr. Southey, and other distin- 
guished characters. He excelled in a 
critical knowledge of the great writers of 
Germany. 

Oxon.—April 8. At the Rector’s 
lodgings, Charlotte, wife of theRev.J.C. 
Jones, D.D. Rector of Exeter College, 
Oxford. 

Somerset.— March 27. At Dulverton, 
aged 80, John Timewell, esq. 

April 2. In Bath, aged 75, William 
Coffin, esq. 

April 18. At Bath, in her 83rd year, 
Lady Pegge, widow of Sir Christopher 
Pegge, Regius Professor of Medicine at 
Oxford. She was the elder dau. of Ken- 
ton Couse, esq. of his Majesty's Board 
Works (of whom see a memoir in Gent. 
Mag. vol. lx. p. 959); was married to Dr. 
Pegge March 29, 1791, and was left a 
widow Aug 3, 1822 (see a memoir of 
Sir Christopher Pegge in Gent. Mag. vol. 
xcll. ii. 185). 

SurroLk.— April 8. At his seat, Thorn- 
croft, near Letherhead, James Trower, 
esq. one of the Masters of the High 
Court of Chancery, one of his Majesty’s 
Counsel, and a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. 
He was called to the Bar by that Hon. 
Society, Jan. 25, 1779; and was nomi- 
nated a King’s Counsel in 1816, and 
a Master in Chancery, March 3, 1823. 

Surrey.—March 21. At Mortlake, 
in her 77th year, Ann, relict of his 
Excellency Baron Best, of the Hanove- 
rian Embassy. 

Wiits.—March 31. At Devizes, aged 
61, Florence, eldest dau. of the late G. 
H. Chilcott, esq. 

Yorksutre.—March 14. At Hack- 
wood Park,the seat of Lord Bolton, aged 
82, the Rt. Hon. Maria Lady Dorchester, 

randmother of the late and present Lord. 
She was the third dau. of Thomas 2nd 
Earl of Effingham, by Eliz. dau. of Peter 


‘Beckford, esq. was married to General 


Guy Ist Lord Dorchester in 1772, and left 
his widow in 1808, having had issue nine 
sons and two daughters, all of whom she 
survived with the exception of Lady 
Bolton and her youngest son the Hon. 
and Rev. Richard Carleton. Her Lady- 
ship had received a pension of 115/. on 
the Civil List for 72 years. 

TRELAND.—4pril 3. At Stradone 
House, co. Cavan, Major Burrowes. 

East Invies.—4ug. 25. At Mhow, 
aged 23, Lieut. Frederic L. Goodwin, 
Bengal Horse Art. second son of Joseph 
Goodwin, Esq. of Hull. 

Nov. 4, At Bangalore, aged 28, Capt. 
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Gerard Charles Borough, of his Majesty’s 
39th Foot, youngest son of Sir Richard 
Borough, Bart. 

Nov. 9. At Calcutta, aged 25, Henry 
Russell, esq. 20th N. I. 

Dec. 16. At Bombay, Henry Hadow 
esq. fourth son of Rev. Jas. Hadow, 
Vicar of Streatley, Beds. 

Wrst Inpius.—Feb.4. On his pas- 
sage to Jamaica, Mr. Arthur B. Badham, 
late of Trin. coll. Dublin. 

Feb. 8. At Kingston, Jamaica, Capt. 
Nenon Alexander Connor, H. P. and 
Special Justice. This gentleman’s death, 
which was accelerated by the arduous du- 
ties of his office, is the 16th among the 
body of 61 Special Justices in this Island 
since the Ist of August 1834, and the 12th 
during the last nine months. 


Bill of Mortality. Markets.—Prices of Shares. 
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AsRoaD.—March 23. At Vienna, the 
Princess Metternich. 

April 11. At Paris, aged nearly seven, 
Robert-Bruce, only son of Sir John 
Kingsmill, Bart. 

April 15. At Boulogne -sur- Mer, 
Mary-Anne-Shrimpton, widow of Lieut. 
Col. John Thomas Fane, M.P. nephew 
to the Earl of Westmoreland. She was 
the eldest dau. of John Mills Jackson, 
esq.; was married in 1816, and left a 
widow in 1833, with an only son. 

Lately, The Right Rev. Thomas 
Penswick, D.D., Bishop of Europum, 
and Vicar Apostolic of the Northern 
District in England. 

At Paris, aged 76, the Countess 
- Souza, mother of Count de Fila- 

aut. 














BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 23 to April 26, 1836. 


Christened. Buried. 2and 5 119| 50 and 60 147 
Males 1093 2190 Males 724 igo5 EL ,o and 10 58) 60 and 70 130 
Females 1097 ; Females 681 § © J10 and 20 62] 70 and 80 131 

E20 and 30 99|80 and 90 61 
Whereof have died under two years old...356 m9 @ 30 and 40 123] 90 and 100 11 
40 and 50 148 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, April 19. 











Wheat. .| Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 

2 dia dina &2din dia die da. 

46 1 | 30 7 421 7129 6133 3 |37 4 

PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. April 25. 

Kent Bags...........+. 31. 15s. to 6l. 6s. | Farnham (seconds) 02 Os. to Ol Os. 
IUBRON:. «. cesesescessesed Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent Pockets..... . 44 0s. to Tl. 7s. 
MER isakinisaccsenssoss Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Sussex ..... ...--ee0 31. 18s. to 61. Os. 
Farnham (fine)... ...92 Os. to 10/. 15s. | Essex ..........- ee Sl. 18s. to Sl. 5s. 





PRICE OF HAY ANDSTRAW, April 26. 
Smithfield, Hay, 3/. 12s. to 4/. 6s.—Straw, 17. 10s. to 12. 16s.— Clover, 4/. 4s. to 51. 0s. 


SMITHFIELD, April 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 








cahadabhes eaeaeued 2s. Gd. to 4s. Gd.) Lamb.............. ..... 5s. 10d. to 6s. 6d. 
cccscosece.c dhe 28. tO Se. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market, April 25. 

See, 0c cesvecestl, Gn. OS Ge, Gd. Beasts... ........ 2,550 Calves 220 

ceccccccccsccs46, 4d. to 4s. Sd. Sheep & Lambs 10,050 Pigs 400 


COAL MARKET, April 25. 

Walls Ends, from 17s. 3d. to 21s.3d. perton. Other sorts from 16s. 64.to 19s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 49s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 45s. 6d. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 60s. Mottled, 64s. Curd, 72s. 

CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 261. Ellesmere and Chester, 83§.—— Grand Junction, 
212. —— Kennet and Avon, 194.——Leeds and Liverpool, 525. Regent’s, 163. 
Rochdale, 115.——London Dock Stock, 58.——St. Katharine’s, 884. West 
India, 109. Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 295. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 53. West Middlesex, 78. Globe Insurance, 160. Guardian, 374. 
—— Hope, 64.——Chartered Gas Light, 51. Imperial Gas, 434.—— Pheenix Gas, 
224. Independent Gas, 48. General United, 374. —— Canada Land Com. 

pany, 384.——Reversionary Interest, 133. 

For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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wemalaiemnategs 0-5" wo DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From March 26, to April 25, 1836, both inclusive. 





















































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
4 P ltd eh {44 | 
sel$2) 2 [82] ¢ salee g Ez) : 
pEID EE] O JLo & m5 iS 6 | = 
es 38 Zz 2% g Weather. 23 es 2 a 3 Weather. 
| } | 
| Mar.| ° | ° | ° jlin. pts. Ages? 4 2) * jin. pts. | 
26 | 42 | 44 | 32 /|29, 30 |showery 11 | 41 | 48 | 43 ||29, 70 ‘cloudy, fair 
27 | 41 | 47 | 44 , 00 |cloudy, fair || 12 | 49 | 51 | 48 || , 77 ‘do. do. 
28 | 44 | 46 | 39 |28, 60 |rain 13 | 54] 59 | 46 || , 77 \do. do. 
29 | 42 | 48 | 45 29, 57 |do. 14| 48 | 50 | 51 |); 08 do. rain 
30 | 43 | 48 | 49 | , 37 jdo. 15 | 52 | 54 | 43 |/30, 16 do. fair 
31 | 45 | 49 | 39 | , 76 |cloudy 16 | 45 | 54/47 | , 10 ido. do. 
A.1} 37 | 35 | 33 | , 60 jrain, snow || 17 | 42 | 46 | 44) , 10 do. rain 
2) 40} 47 | 35 , 55 |fair, cloudy || 18 | 46 | 56 | 47 | "10 ifair, cloudy 
3! 38 | 43 | 34 |30, 04 |do. hail, rai. || 19 | 54 | 56) 53 |30, 10 [fair 
4; 40 | 49 | 36 » 30 |do. cloudy || 20 | 52 | 55 | 46 |'29, 90 (fair 
5 | 45 | 50 | 42 » 10 \cloudy, rain || 21 | 51 | 56 | 48 | , 90 cloudy, fair 
6 | 42 | 48 | 43 |29, 90 ldo. do. 22 | 56 | 62 | 48 | , 80 jrain, do. 
7| 44!) 48 | 39 | , 24 |do. do. 23 | 52 | 52 | 47 |, 80 |cloudy, rain 
8| 46/49! 42 | , 07 ldo. 24/45/47! 42) , 70 \rain 
9 | 43 | 43 | 42 |, 28 |rain 25 | 46 | 56 | 48 30, 10 jfair, cloudy 
10 | 46 ' 53 | 44 | , 56 cloudy, fair | | | \ 
| DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
| From March 29, 1836, to April 27, 1836, both inclusive. 
ela le.i¢ l6 lg]. # alSalg. e 
3 ie) ci ie o o @ | s 
<|8|S58/Ss eles BO [es 8 a Siea| & | Ex. Bills, 
Zia) ee | gs ESES| 28 Re slsales| & | £100. 
S|@ jaja fe be) a] <<" 2 
= | | 
29) 914 §————1100 994, ——_|—_ 8 6pm.| 20 22 pm. 
30\—— 91k 4 |-— 993 100, | 5 Tpm.| 19 21 pm. 
31;\— es §|———— 9951005) | 7pm. | 19 21 pm. 
] | j 
\__ ‘ols g\——|__100 4! | 6 5pm,| 18 20 pm. 
4) 91g 4) 100 ans ee ee Se 7 6pm.| 21 19 pm. 
5—~— 91g 4;——|——/100 -——| 8 6pm.| 19 21 pm. 
6215491 005 914 4] 984) 994100 4] 164}—— 19 21 pm. 
| 7215 9031 91g 43) 994 99 100 4 164\—— 8 6pm.) 19 21 pm. 
| 8214 (91491 91492 994 99 100g 4) 16} ee 6 Spm.| 20 22 pm. 
9213391 492 913/—— 99 1005 4) 164/908 | 8 6pm.| 22 20 pm. 
112145915 491392 |. 9951004. 4) 16/893 ——________| 20 22 pm. 
12213391491 92 “4 ¢ S04 98; 100g 4! 16389 ——\——| 8 5pm.| 19 21 pm. 
13——98 4913 | 99 100g 4) 16 |__| 7pm. | 19 21 pm. 
142135914905 915 904 9831004 4] 16}\——|—|2583|/__-—___| 18 20 pm. 
15213491 903'91g 4| 994 99 * 1004 3, 16 | 20 18 pm. 
16.213 (903 O9lg ——| 983 100° 4) 16 |—— 7 5pm.| 18 20 pm. 
18213 903 %91g §— 989931003) 16 |——'\——12583| 5pm. | 18 20pm. 
19212590491 915 4| 994) 985 100 4, 16 |—'—258}| 7pm. | 18 20pm. 
20212 |90% Z91§ 4) 994 98; 100% 4) 16 ——|—— 2574| 6 7pm.| 19 21 pm. 
21211 904914913 31 99 100g 4 16 ———258;| 5 6pm, 19 21 pm. 
22211391 4/914 3] 99§ 98g 1004 3 16 |——\——|258 | 5 7pm.| 19 21 pm. 
23211491 905 91g a—) 9831003 4, 153———/——| 7 5pm.) 19 21 pm. 
25211 (90291 91g 3/—— 9831004 4! 15¢893 _—__—_! 6 _7pm,| 19 21 pm. 
26210391 903915 4| 994 98), 1004 4) 15g]\——_——257 | 5 Zpm.| 19 21 pm. 
27210 me 91 ole i 994 984 100g 4) 15g|\——_——|2574| 5 7pm.| 19 21 pm. 
, 














J. J. ARNULL, nae =e 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricwanpson, Gooptuck, and ARNULI.. 





J. B,NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 
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